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PREFACE 

To  the  reader,  and  especially  to  the  critical 
reader,  it  would  seem  but  courteous  to  give  at 
the  banning  of  mj  book  some  indication  of  its 
purpose.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  fill  the  place 
either  of  a  critical  study  or  a  definitive  bio- 
graphy. Though  Whitman  died  thirteen  years 
ago,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  final  and 
complete  life  to  be  written ;  and  when  the  hour 
shall  arrive  we  must,  I  think,  look  to  some 
American  interpreter  for  the  volnm&  For  Whit- 
man's life  is  of  a  strongly  American  flavour. 
Instead  of  such  a  book  I  ofier  a  biographical 
study  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Englishman, 
yet  of  an  Englishman  who  loves  the  Republic. 
I  have  not  attempted,  except  parenthetically 
here  and  there,  to  mstke  literary  decisions  on 
the  value  of  Whitman's  work,  partly  because 
he  still  remains  an  innovator  upon  whose  case 
the  jury  of  the  years  must  decide — a  jnry  which 
is  not  yet  complete ;  and  partly  because  I  am 
not  myself  a  literary  critic.  It  is  as  a  man 
that  I  see  and  have  sought  to  describe  Whit- 
man. But  as  a  man  of  special  and  exceptional 
character,  a  new  type  of  mystic  or  seer.    And 
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the  conviction  that  he  belongs  to  the  order  of 
initiates  has  dragged  me  on  to  confessedly 
difficult  ground. 

Again,  while  seeking  to  avoid  excursions 
into  literary  criticism,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  impossible  to  draw  a  real  portrait  of  the 
man  without  attempting  some  interpretation 
of  his  books  and  the  quotation  from  them  of 
characteristic  passages,  for  they  are  the  reoord 
of  his  personal  attitude  towards  the  problems 
most  intimately  affecting  his  life.  I  trust  that 
this  part  of  my  work  may  at  any  rate  offer 
some  su^estions  to  the  serious  student  of 
Whitman.  Since  he  touched  life  at  many  points, 
it  has  been  full  of  pit&lls ;  and  if  among  them 
I  should  prove  but  a  blind  leader,  I  can  only 
hope  that  those  who  follow  will  keep  open 
eyes. 

Whitman  has  made  his  biography  the  more 
difficult  to  write  by  demanding  that  he  should 
be  studied  in  relation  to  his  time ;  to  fulfil 
this  requirement  was  beyond  my  scope,  but  I 
have  here  and  there  suggested  the  more  notable 
outlines,  within  which  the  reader  will  supply 
details  from  his  own  memory.  As  I  have 
written  especially  for  my  own  countrymen,  I 
have  ventured  to  remind  the  reader  of  some 
of  those  elementary  facts  of  American  history 
of  which  we  English  are  too  easily  foi^etful. 

The  most  important  chapters  of  Whitman's 
life  have  been  written  by  himself,  and  will  be 
found  scattered  over  his  complete  works.  To 
these  the  following  pages  are  intended  as  a 
modest  supplement  and  commentaiy.    Already 
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PREFACE  ix 

the  Whitman  literatiire  has  become  extensive, 
but,  save  in  brief  sketches,  no  picture  of  his 
whole  life  in  which  one  may  trace  with  any 
detail  the  process  of  its  development  seems  as 
yet  to  exist.  In  this  country  the  only  com- 
petent studies  which  have  appeared  are  that 
-  of  the  late  Mr.  Symonds,  which  devotes  some 
twenty  pages  to  biographical  matters,  and  the 
admirable  and  suggestive  little  manual  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Clarke.  Both  books  are  some 
twelve  years  old,  and  in  those  years  not  a  little 
new  material  has  become  available,  notably  that 
which  is  collected  in  the  ten-volume  edition  of 
Whitman's  works,  and  in  the  book  knovra  as 
In  re  Walt  WTutman.  On  these  and  on  essays 
printed  in  the  Conservator  and  in  the  WTdtman 
FeUffwship  Papers  I  have  freely  drawn  for  the 
following  pages. 

Of  .^erican  studies  the  late  Dr.  Bucke's 
still,  after  twenty  years,  easily  holds  the  first 
place.  Beside  it  stand  those  of  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Kennedy.  To  these, 
and  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  authors  of  the 
two  last  named,  my  book  owes  much  of  any 
value  it  may  possess.  I  have  also  been  assisted 
by  the  published  reminiscences  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Trowbriage,  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Donaldsou,  and  by  the  recently  pub- 
lished Diary  in  Canada  (edited  by  Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  Dr.  I.  H.  Piatt's  Beacon  Biography  of  the 
poet 

Since  I  never  met  Walt  Whitman  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  hia  friends  for  the  per- 
sonal details  with  which  they  have  so  generously 
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furnished  me.:  beside  those  already  named,  to 
Mr.  and  Mra  J.  H.  Johnston,  Mr.  J.  Hnbley 
Ashton,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  E  M. 
Calder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Stafford)  Browning  of 
Haddonfield  (Glendale),  Mr.  John  Fleet  of 
Huntington,  Captain  LindeU  of  the  Camden 
Ferry,  and  to  Mr.  Peter  G.  Doyle ;  but  es- 
pecially to  Whitman's  surviving  executors  and 
my  kind  friends,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hamed  and  Mr. 
Horace  TraubeL  To  these  last,  and  to  Mr. 
Laurens  Maynard,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  final 
edition  of  Whitman's  works,  I  am  indebted  for 
generous  permission  to  use  and  reproduce  photo- 
graphs in  their  possession.  I  also  beg  to  make 
my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  David  McKay  and 
Mr.  Gutekunst,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

Helpful  suggestions  and  information  have 
been  most  kindly  given  by  my  American  friends, 
Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  lYofessor  R  H.  Griggs, 
Mr.  Ernest  Crosby,  Dr.  George  Herron,  Pro- 
fessor Rufus  M.  Jones  of  Haverford,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Jenkins  of  Grermantown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Thompson  of  Washington,  Mr.  Benjamin 
D.  Hicks  of  Long  Island  has  repeatedly  re- 
plied to  my  various  and  troublesome  inquiries 
as  to  the  Quaker  ancestry  of  Walt  Whitman, 
and  Dr.  R  Pardee  Bucke  lias  furnished  me  with 
an  admirable  sketch  of  his  father  Dr.  R.  M. 
Bucke's  life  and  the  photcvraph  which  I  have 
reproduced.  In  England  idso  there  are  many 
to  whom  I  would  here  offer  my  most  grateful 
thanks.  And  first,  to  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter, 
whose  own  work  has  always  been  my  best  of 
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PREFACE  xi 

guides  in  the  study  of  Whitman's,  and  whose 
records  of  his  interviews  with  the  old  poet  in 
Camden  have  given  me  more  insight  into  his 
character  than  any  other  words  bnt  Whitman's 
own.  He  has  also  read  the  MS.,  and  aided 
me  by  numberless  suggestions.  Mrs.  Bernard 
Berenson,  who  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  old 
man's  friendship,  has  supplied  me  with  an  in- 
valuable picture  of  his  relations  with  her  finther, 
the  late  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  and  his  family, 
and  has  generously  lent  me  various  letters  m 
her  possession,  and  permitted  me  to  make  re- 
productions from  them.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallace, 
of  the  "  Bolton  group,"  has  allowed  me  to  read 
and  use  his  manuscript  description  of  a  visit 
to  Camden  in  1891 ;  and  another  of  the  same 
brotherhood,  Dr.  J.  Johnston,  whose  admirable 
account  of  a  similar  series  of  interviews  in  the 
preceding  year  is  well  known  by  Whitman 
students,  has  supplied  me  with  a  photograph 
of  the  little  Mickle  Street  bouse  as  it  then  was. 

To  Mr.  William  M.  Rossetti  and  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Rhys  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  si^- 
gestions ;  and  for  similar  help  to  my  frientb. 
Professor  W.  H.  Hudson  and  Messrs.  Arthur 
Sherwell,  B.  Kirkman  Gray  and  C.  F.  Mott. 
Finally,  the  book  owes  much  more  than  I  can 
say  to  my  wife. 

While  gratefully  acknowledging  the  assistance 
of  all  these  and  others  unnamed,  I  confess  that 
I  am  alone  responsible  for  the  general  accuracy 
of  my  statements,  and  the  book's  point  of  view, 
and  I  wish  especially  to  relieve  the  personal 
friends  of  Whitman  from  any  responsibility  for 
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xii  PREFACE 

the  hypothesis  relating  to  his  sojourn  in  the 
South,  beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  Appendix. 
To  all  actual  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
I  plead  guilty,  trusting  that  for  the  sympathetic 
reader  t£ey  may  eventually  be  blotted  out  in 
the  light  which,  obscured  though  it  be,  still 
shines  upon  my  pa^es  from  the  personalitv  of 
Walt  Whitman. 

H.  B.  B. 

LoNDOK,  January,  1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 

"WHITMAN'S  AMERICA 

The  men  of  old  declared  that  the  lands  of 
adventore  lay  in  the  West,  for  they  were  bold 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun ;  and  to  this 
day  the  bold  do  not  look  back  to  seek  romance 
behind  them  in  the  East. 

Whether  this  be  the  whole  truth  or  no,  such 
is  the  notion  that  comes  upon  the  wind  when, 
journeying  westward  in  mid- Atlantic,  you  begin 
to  know  the  faces  on  ship-board,  and  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  is  in  their  eyes.  Strange 
eyes  and  foreign  faces  have  these  voyagers — 
dwellers  upon  Mediterranean  shores,  peasants 
from  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  or  dumb  in- 
habitants of  the  vast  eastern  plains,  huddled 
now  together  in  the  ship.  But  in  them  is  a 
hope  which  triumphs  over  the  misery  of  the 
present  as  it  has  survived  the  misery  of  the 
past,  and  to-day  that  hope  has  a  name,  and  is 
America.  For  America  is  indeed  the  hope  of' 
the  forlorn  and  disinherited  in  every  land  to 
whom  a  hope  remains.  From  the  ends  of  the 
earth  they  set  out,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  every  barrier  of  race  and  language, 
meet  here  upon  the  ocean,  having  nothing  in 
common  but  this  hope,  this  dream  which  will 
yet  weld  them  together  into  a  new  people.  For 
the  comfortable  dreamer  there  is  Italy  and  the 
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Past,  but  for  many  millions  of  the  common  people 
of  Europe  and  of  Italy  herself — and  the  common 
people  too  have  their  dream — America,  the  land 
of  the  Future,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Romanca 

Nor  to  these  only,  but,  as  I  think,  to  every 
traveller  not  unresponsive  to  the  genius  of  the 
land.  For  it  is  the  genius  of  youth — youth 
with  its  awkward  power,  its  incompleteness,  its 
promise.  And  the  home  of  this  genius  must 
be  the  land  not  only  of  progress  and  material 
achievement,  but  also  of  those  visions  which 
haunt  the  heart  of  youth.  America  is  more  than 
the  golden-appled  earthly  paradise  of  the  poor, 
'  it  is  a  land  of  spiritual  promise.  And  more 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  nation  the  American 
nag  is  to-day  the  symbol  of  a  Cause,  and  of  a 
Cause  which  claims  all  hearts  because  ultimately 
it  is  that  of  all  Peoples. 

And  America  has  another  claim  to  be  r^arded 
as  truly  romantic.  Hers  is  the  charm  of  novelty. 
It  is  not  the  glamour  of  the  old  but  of  the  new, 
and  the  perennially  new.  Some  four  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  days  of  Columbus,  centuries 
which  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  many  another 
adventurous  voyage  into  dull  antiquity,  but 
America  is  still  the  New  World,  and  Uie  ex- 
hilarating air  of  discovery  still  breathes  as  fresh 
in  the  West  as  on  the  first  morning. 

With  that  discovery  there  dawned  a  new 
historic  day  whose  sun  is  not  yet  set.  We  in- 
stinctively put  back  the  beginning  of  our  own 
era  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  Vii^n  Queen 
in  whose  colony  of  Yii^inia  the  American  people 
was  first  bom,  to  grow  up  into  maturity  under 
its  statesmen. 
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And  if  we  see  but  vaguely  in  the  greyest 
hours  of  our  dawn  the  figure  of  the  Discoverer, 
while  beyond  him  all  seem  strange  as  the  men 
of  yesterday — if  we  behold  our  own  sun  rising 
on  the  broad  Elizabethan  hours — how  fitting  it 
is  that  the  New  "World  should  be  peopled  by 
those  who  still  retain  most  of  the  temper  of 
that  generous  morning !  The  American  of 
to-day  with  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  ver- 
satility, his  quick  sense  of  the  practicable,  his 
delight  in  the  doing  of  things,  his  directness 
and  frankness  of  purpose,  his  comradeship  and 
hospitality,  his  lack  of  self- consciousness  — 
with  aU  the  naive  inconsistencies,  the  amiable 
bra^ngs,  the  mouthings  of  phrases,  and  the  love 
of  praise  which  belong  to  such  unconsciousness 
of  self — with  his  glowing  optimism,  his  belief  in 
human  nature,  his  faith  and  devotion  to  his 
ideals — the  American  of  to-day  is  in  all  these 
things  the  Elizabethan  of  our  story.  America 
is  the  supreme  creation  of  Elizabethan  genius — 
its  New  World,  to  which  even  that  world  which 
we  call  "  Shakespeare  "  must  give  place.* 

The  Komance  of  America  is  not  only  new,  it 
is  like  a  tale  that  is  being  told  for  the  first  time 
into  our  own  ears.  And  like  some  consummate 
story  whose  chapters,  appearing  month  by  month, 
hold  us  continually  in  expectant  suspense,  its 
plot  is  still  evolving  and  its  characters  revealing 
themselves,  so  that  as  yet  we  can  only  guess  at 
its  dMouement. 

I  call  it  a  Romance,  for  it  is  indeed  a  tale 
of  wonder ;   but  unlike   the   old   romances  its 

'  Cf.  Comb.  Mod.  Biat.,  736 ;  Burroaghg  {a),  240 ;  Bryoe's 
ATnerican  Commonwealth,  i.,  10, 11,  etc. ;  L.  of  G.,AS6  n. 
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bold  realism  is  not  always  i>eautiful.  The  style 
of  its  telling  is  often  loud,  its  words  blnnt,  its 
rhythm  strange  and  full  of  changes.  But  it  has 
a  lai^e  Elizabethan  movement  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Denounce  and  deprecate  as  we  will, 
all  that  is  young  in  us  responds  to  it.  The  story 
carries  us  along,  at  times  by  violence  and  in  our 
own  despite,  but  so  a  story  should.  It  may 
be  the  end  will  justify  and  explain  passages 
that  to-day  are  but  obscure :  no  story  is  com- 
plete until  the  end,  and  America  has  not  yet 
been  told.  It  is  still  morning  there :  and  the 
heart  of  it  is  still  the  heart  of  youth. 

The  unprejudiced  and  candid  visitor  will  be 
provoked  to  criticism  by  much  that  he  sees  in 
the  United  States ;  but  even  his  criticism  will 
be  prompted  by  the  possibilities  of  the  country. 
It  is  this  sense  of  its  possibilities  which  captures 
the  imagination,  and  fills  the  mind  with  the 
desire  to  do — to  correct,  it  may  be — but  in  any 
case  to  do. 

The  incentive  to  action  is  felt  by  everyone, 
American  or  immigrant,  and  dominates  all.  Here 
for  the  first  time  one  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
in  a  live  country,  among  a  live  people  whose 
work  is  actually  under  its  hand  and  must  occupy 
it  for  years  to  come.  In  England  things  are 
different;  the  country  does  not  so  audibly  chal- 
lenge Uie  labourer  to  till  and  tame  it.  It  does 
not  say  so  plainly  to  every  man — /  want  you : 
here  is  range  and  scope  for  all  your  majmood. 
Only  the  seer  can  read  that  word  written 
pathetically  across  all  this  English  countryside 
whose   smooth  air  of  completion    conceals    so 
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blank  a  poverty.  In  America  the  very  atones  cry 
out,  and  all  who  run  must  read.  And  thus  the 
whole  American  atmosphere  is  that  of  action. 

The  Chinese,  that  most  practical  of  peoples, 
have  an  old  saying  that  the  purpose  of  the 
true  worship  of  heaven  is  to  spiritualise  the 
earth.  It  is  a  remind,^_that_materialisin  and 
mysticism  should  go  hand  in  hand< 

Now  the  American  is  often,  and  not  unjustly,*^ 
accused  of  sheer  mat^ialism.  But  by  temper 
he  is  really  an  idealist  The  very  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  the  famous 
Declaration,  is  no  less  transcendental  than  the 
Essays  of  Emerson,  nor  less  weighty  with  deep 
purpose  than  the  speeches  of  Lincoln.  All  these 
are  characteristic  utterances  of  the  American 
genius ;  they  have  been  attested  by  events,  and 
seated  in  the  blood  of  a  million  citizen  soldiers. 

And  how,  one  may  ask,  could  the  citizens 
of  a  State  which  more  than  any  other  manifestly 
depends  for  its  life  upon  communion  in  an  ideal 
be  other  than  idealists?  Gathered  from  every 
section  of  the  human  race,  this  people  has 
become  a  nation  through  its  consciousness  of 
a  Cause ;  its  members  being  possessed  not  of 
a  common  blood,  tradition  or  literature,  but  of 
a  purpose  and  idea  sacred  to  all.  If  then  the 
national  life  depends  upon  the  living  idealism 
of  the  people,  the  actual  unquestionable  vigour  of 
this  national  life  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  that  idealism.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nation's  present  pre-occupation  with 
its  merely  material  success  conceals  the  gravest 
of  all  its  perils,  because  it  threatens  the  very 
principle  of  the  national  life. 
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Thus  held  together  by  its  future,  and  not  as 
seem  most  others,  by  their  past,  the  American 
nation  has  been  slow  in  coming  to  self-conscious- 
ness, slow  therefore  in  producing  an  original  or 
national  art.  Hitherto  it  has  been  occupied  with 
its  own  Becoming ;  and  to-day,  to  virile  Ameri- 
cans, America  remains  the  most  engrossing  of  oc- 
cupations, the  noblest  of  all  practicable  dreams. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  has  here  at- 
tempted a  task  far  graver  than  in  Medician 
Florence  or  Elizabethan  London :  to  create, 
namely,  not  so  much  a  new  art  as  a  new  race. 
It  has  here  to  achieve  its  incarnation  not  in 
line  and  colour,  not  in  marble  nor  in  imperish- 
able verse,  but  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a 
nation  gathered  from  every  family  of  Man. 
And  for  that,  it  is  forever  assimilating  into 
itself  scions  of  every  European  people,  and  trans- 
forming them  out  of  Europeans  into  Americans. 

Vast  as  such  a  process  is,  the  assimilation 
of  all  their  sui^ng  aspirations  and  ideals  into 
one  has  been  hardly  less  vast.  It  is  little 
wonder  then  that  America  has  been  slow  in 
coming  to  self-consciousness.  What  is  wonder- 
ful is  her  organic  power  of  assimilation.  And 
now  there  begin  to  be  evidences  in  American 
thought  of  a  spiritual  synthesis,  the  widest 
known.  As  yet  they  are  but  vague  sugges- 
tions. But  they  seem  to  indicate  that  when  an 
American  philosophy  takes  the  field  it  will  be 
pragmatical  in  the  best  sense ;  too  earnestly 
concerned  with  conduct  and  with  life  to  be  care- 
ful of  symmetry  or  tradition ;  directed  towards 
the  future,  not  the  past.  It  will  be  a  philosophy 
of  possibilities  founded  upon  the  study  of  an 
adolescent  race. 
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It  seemed  oatural  to  preface  this  study  of 
Whitman  with  a  sketch  of  the  American  genius. 
Doubtless  that  genius  has  other  aspects  than 
those  here  presented,  and  to  some  of  these,  later 
pages  will  bear  witness ;  but  the  impression  I 
have  attempted  to  reproduce  is  at  least  taken 
from  life.  It  is,  moreover,  not  unlike  that  of 
"Whitman  himself  as  presented  in  his  first 
Preface,  and  is  even  more  suggestive  of  the 
America  of  his  youth  than  that  of  his  old  age. 

Every  thinker  owes  much  to  his  time  and 
race,  and  Whitman  more  than  most.  He  always 
averred  that  the  story  of  his  life  was  bound  ' 
up  with  that  of  his  country,  and  took  significance 
firom  it.  To  be  understood,  the  man  must  be 
seen  as  an  American.  As  a  Modem,  we  might 
add,  for  the  story  of  his  land  is  so  brief. 

Dead  now  some  thirteen  years,  and  barely 
an  old  man  when  he  died,  his  personal  memory 
seemed  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  romance. 
His  grandfather  was  acquainted  with  old  Tom 
Paine,  whose  Common  Sense  had  popularised 
the  Republican  idea  in  the  very  hour  of  Ameri- 
can Independence :  he  himself  had  talked  with 
the  soldiers  of  Washington,  and  as  a  lad'  he 
had  met  Aaron  Burr  who  killed  the  glorious 
Hamilton,  sponsor  for  that  Constitution  which 
when  Whitman  died  was  but  a  century  old. 

In  the  seven  decades  of  his  life  the  American 
population  had  multiplied  near  seven-fold,  and 
had  been  compacted  tc^ther  into  an  imperial 
nation.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  he  could 
remranber  the  thirteen  poor  and  jealous  States, 

>MSS.  Hanwd. 
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with  their  conflicting  interests  and  traditions, 
their  widely  differing  climates,  industries  and 
inhabitants,  separated  from  one  another  by  vast 
distances  —  and  how  they  yielded  themselves 
reluctantly  under  the  haiid  of  Fate  to  grow 
together  in  Union  into  the  greatest  of  civilised 
peoples ;  while  central  in  t£e  story  of  his  life 
was  that  Titanic  conflict  whose  solemn  bass  ac- 
companiment toned  and  deepened  loose  phrases 
and  popular  enthusiasms  into  a  national  hymn. 

Himself  something  of  a  poet— how  much  we 
need  not  attempt  to  estimate — he  did  continiial 
homage  to  that  greater  Poet,  whose  works 
were  at  once  his  education  and  his  library — 
i^e  genius  of  America.  None  other,  ancient 
or  medieeval,  discoursed  to  his  ear  or  penned  in 
immortal  characters  for  him  to  read,  rhythms 
so  large  and  pregnant.  It  was  the  prayer  and 
purpose  of  his  life  that  he  might  contribute 
his  verse  to  that  great  poem ;  and  his  life  is 
like  a  verse  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
from  its  context.  That  he  understood,  and  \ 
even  in  a  sense  re-discovered  America,  can^' 
scarcely  be  denied  by  serious  students  of  his^ 
work.  I  believe  that  the  genius  of  America  wilV 
in  time  discover  some  essential  elements  of  herJ( 
self  in  him,  and  will  understand  herself  th^ 
better  for  his  pages. 

Belonging  thus  to  America  as  a  nation,  the 
earlier  scenes  of  Walt  Whitman's  story  are 
fitly  laid  in  and  about  metropolitan  New  York. 
It  was  not  till  middle  life  and  after  the  com- 
pletion and  publication  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  version  of  his  Leaves  of  Grass — the 
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edition  that  is  to  say  of  1860 — that  he  re- 
moved for  a  while  to  the  Federal  capital  where, 
throQghout  the  War,  the  interest  of  America 
was  centred.  Afterwards  he  withdrew  to 
Camden,  into  a  sort  of  hermitf^e,  midway 
between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Though  his  heart  belonged  to  the  West,  theu 
Far  West  never  knew  him.  Both  north  and 
south,  he  wandered  near  as  widely  as  the  limits 
of  his  States.  He  knew  the  Mississippi,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but 
all  that  vast  and  wonderful  country  which 
reaches  west  from  Colorado  towards  Balboa's  • 
sea  was  untrodden  by  his  feet.  A  circle  ' 
broadly  struck  from  the  actual  centre  of  popu- 
lation, and  taking  in  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Boston  and  Quebec,  includes  the  whole  field 
of  his  wanderings  vrithin  a  radius  of  a  thousand 
milea  He  was  not  a  traveller  according  to  our 
modem  use  of  the  word ;  he  had  never  lost 
sight  for  many  hours  of  the  shores  of  America ; 
even  Cuba  and  Hawaii  were  beyond  his  range. 

But  he  had  studied  nearly  all  the  phases 
of  life  included  in  the  Kepublic.  His  birth 
and  breeding  in  the  "  middle  States "  gave  him 
a  metropolitan  quality  which  neither  New  Eng- 
land nor  the  South  could  have  contributed.  Ofi 
peasant  stock,  himself  an  artizan  and  always 
and  properly  a  man  of  the  people,  be  was  of 
the  average  stuff  of  the  American  nation ;  and 
his  everyday  life — apart  from  the  central  and 
exceptional  fact  of  his  individuality — was  that 
of  milhons  of  unremembered  citizens.  Whitmaio 
was  not  only  an  Atuerican  -typg,  he  was  also 
a  type  of  America. 
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The  typical  American  is  not  city  bom. 
Rapidly  as  that  sinister  fate  is  overtaking  the 
Englishman,  the  native  American  is  stilt  of 
rural  birth.*  And,  as  we  have  said,  Whitman 
was  of  the  average ;  he  was  bom  in  Long 
Island  of  fanning  folk. 

L-  But  he  was  a  modem,  and  the  modern  move- 
ment throughout  the  world  is  citywards.  Every- 
where the  Industrial  Revolution  is  destroying  the 
economy  of  our  ancestors  and  creating  another ; 
diverting  all  the  scattered  energy  which  springs 
out  of  the  countryside  into  the  great  reservoirs 
of  city  life,  there  to  be  employed  upon  new 
tasks. 

Modem  life  is  the  life  of  the  town,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  Whitman's  life.  But  again 
every  town  depends  for  its  vitality  and  wealth 
upon  the  countryside.  The  city  is  a  mere 
centre,  factory  and  exchange.  It  cannot  live 
upon  itself  It  handles  everytbiog  but  produces 
none  of  all  that  raw  material  from  which  every- 
thing that  it  handles  is  made.  Es|>ecially  is 
this  true  of  the  human  stuff  of  civilisation. 
!  Men  are  only  shaped  and  employed  in  cities — 
I  they  are  not  produced  there.  The  city  uses 
and  consumes  the  humanity  that  is  made  in 
the  fields.  And  Whitman,  who  was  drawn  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  as  a  child,  and 
as  a  young  man  entered  into  its  heart,  was 
bom  among  wide  prospects  and  shared  the 
sane  life  of  things  that  root  in  the  earth.  He 
was  the  better  fitted  to  bear  and  to  correlate 
all  the  fierce  stimuli  of  metropolitan  life. 

^  Cf.  En.  Brit.  Sti^t. 
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CHAPTEB  I 
THE  WHITUANS  OF  WEST  HILLB 

THE  old  writers  ^  tell  how  Long  Island  was  once 
the  happy  hunting  groocd  of  wolves  and  Indians, 
the  playing  place  ot  deer  and  wild  turkeys ;  and  how 
the  seals,  tne  tnrtles,  grampnsea  and  pelicans  loved  its 
long,  gniet  beaches.  Seals  and  whales  are  still  occa- 
sional visitors,  and  its  coasts  are  rich  in  lore  of  wrecks, 
of  pirates  and  of  buried  treasure. 

A  hnsdred  years  ago  it  could  boast  of  hamlets  only 
less  remote  from  civilisation  than  are  to-day  the  villages 
of  that  other  "  Long  Island  " — the  group  of  the  Onter 
Hebrides — which,  for  an  equal  distance,  extends  along 
the  Scottish  coast  from  Butt  of  Lewis  to  Barra  Head. 
The  desultory  stage  then  occupied  a  week  on  the  double 
journey  between  Brooklyn  and  Sag  Harbour.  Beyond 
the  latter,  Montauk  Point  thrnsts  its  lighthouse  some 
fifteen  miles  out  into  the  Atlantic  breakers.  Here  the 
last  Indians  of  the  island  Lingered  on  their  reservation, 
and  here  the  whalers  watched  for  the  spouting  of  their 
prey  in  the  offing. 

A  ridge  of  hills  runs  along  the  island  near  the  northern 
shore,  rising  here  and  there  into  heights  of  three  or 

'  Bm  ifUar  alia  Furm&n'B  J.ntiqttUiei  0/  Long  Iilavd ;  and  his  Notts 
BeiaUiig  to  tht  Town  of  Brooklyn ;  Sllu  Wood's  Sltttch  of  Fimt  Settle- 
ment of  L.  I.;  B.  F.  Thompson's  SUUrry  of  L.  L;  N.  H.  Prime'* 
Bitlorg  of  L.  I. :  A  Briaf  DttcTVpiwn  of  New  York,  by  Daniel  Denton 
(1690),  ed.  I7  a.  PoimMi. 
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four  hnndred  feet  which  command  the  long  grodnal 
slope  of  wooda  and  meadows  to  the  south,  with  the 
distEiiDt  sea  beyond  them ;  to  the  north,  across  the 
narrow  Soimd,  rises  the  bine  coast  Une  of  C!oanecticut. 

It  is  on  the  slopes  below  the  highest  of  these  points 
of  wide  vision  that  the  Whitman  homestead  lies,  one  of 
the  pleasant  farms  of  a  land  which  has  always  been 
mainly  agricultural.  Large  areas  of  the  island  are 
poor  and  barren,  covered  still  with  scrub  and  "kill- 
calf  "  or  pictoresqae  pine  forest,  as  in  the  Indian  days. 
Bat  the  land  here  is  productive. 

From  the  wooded  head  of  Jayne's  Hill  behind  the 
farm,  the  tovmship  of  Huntington  stretches  to  the 
coast  where  it  posaeaaes  a  harbour.  It  was  all  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  in  1653,  for  six  coats,  six 
bottles,  six  hatchets,  six  shovels,  ten  knives,  six  fathom 
of  wampum,  thirty  mnxes,  and  thirty  needlea'  The 
Indians  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  caused  much 
anxiety  to  the  settlers ;  hut  a  generation  later,  it  is  re- 
corded that  in  a  single  year  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  the 
wolves,  which  they  had  formerly  kept  half-tamed,  were 
killed  by  the  citizens  of  Hnntington. 

The  next  tronblers  of  the  peace  were  the  Britiah 
troops.  For  here,  a  century  later,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  Colonel  Thompson  of  Hia 
Majee^'a  foicea  pulled  down  the  Fresbytenan  Church, 
and  with  its  timbers  erected  a  fortress  in  the  public 
buzying-gronnd,  his  soldiers  employing  the  gravestones 
for  fire-places  and  ovens.*  They  seem  to  have  occupied 
another  meeting-hoase  as  a  stable.  Such  are  the  every- 
day incidents  m  a  military  occupation ;  arising  out  of 
them,  claims  to  the  amount  of  £7,000  were  preferred 
against  the  colonel  by  the  township ;  but  he  withdrew 
to  England,  where,  as  Count  Bumford,  he  afterwards 
became  famous  upon  more  peaceful  fields. 

In  Whitman's  childhood,  Huntington  was,  as  it  still 
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remains,  a  quiet  coontry  town  of  ooe  long  straggling 
street  It  counted  aboat  5,000  inhabitants,  many  of 
them  sabstuitial  folk,  and  in  this  was  not  far  behind 
Brooklyn.  In  those  days  the  whole  island  conld  not 
boast  60,000  people.  Bnt  if  they  were  few,  they  were 
stalwart  The  old  sea-going  FamnJtDackers  were  a 
roogh  and  hardy  folk,  and  travellers  remarked  the  frank 
friendliness  of  the  island  youth.* 

Inter-racial  relations  seem  npon  the  whole  to  have 
been  good  ;  the  Indians  being  treated  with  comparative 
jostice,  and  the  negro  slaves  well  cared  for.  Between 
the  Dntch  and  the  English  there  was  friction  in  the 
early  years.  Long  Island,  or  Pauminok — to  give  it  the 
most  familiar  of  ita  several  Indian  names  * — hod  been 
settled  by  both  races ;  the  Dntch  commencing  on  the 
west,  opposite  to  their  fortress  and  trading  station  of 
New  Amsterdam  {afterwards  New  York),  and  the  Eng- 
lish, at  abont  the  same  time,  upon  the  east.  They  met 
near  West  Hills,  and  Whitman  had  the  full  benefit  of 
his  birth  upon  this  border-line,  Dutch  blood  and  English 
being  almost  equally  mingled  in  his  veins. 

As  to  the  Dntch  of  Long  Island,  they  were  marked 
here  as  elsewhere  by  sterhng  and  stubborn  qualities. 
There  is  a  reserve  in  the  Dutch  nature  which,  while 
it  tends  to  aronae  suspicion  in  others,  makes  it  the 
best  of  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  a  more  emotional 
people.  Slow,  cautious,  conservative,  domestic,  practical, 
they  have  formed  a  bed-rock  of  sound  sense  and  phleg- 
matic temper,  not  for  Long  Island  only,  but  for  the 
whole  of  New  York  State,  where,  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,'  they  were  predominant.  Perhaps 
no  other  foundation  cootd  have  adequately  supported 
the  superstructore  of  fluctuating  and  emotional  elements 
which  has  since  been  raised  upon  it. 

The  Dutch  homesteads  of  the  island  were  famous  for 
their  simple,  severe  but  solid  comfort,  their  clean  white 
sanded  floors,  their  pewter  and  their  punches.     Prom  - 
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each  a  home  came  Whitman's  mother.  She  was  a  van 
Velflor  of  Cold  Spring,  which  liea  only  two  or  three 
miles  west  of  the  Whitman  farm.  Her  father,  Major 
Comehns  van  VeUor,  wae  a  typical,  burly,  jovial,  red- 
faced  Hollander. 

But  Louisa,  his  daughter,  was  not  wholly  Dutch,  for 
the  major's  wife  was  Naomi  WiUiams,  of  a  line  of 
sailors,  one  of  that  great  Welsh  clan  which  counted 
Boger  Williams  among  its  first  American  representatives. 
Naomi  was  of  Qnaker  stock.' 

The  Quakers  appear  early  in  the  story  of  the  island, 
whose  settlement  was  taking  place  during  the  first  years 
of  their  world-wide  activity.  Within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  first  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians, 
an  EngUsh  Quaker,  Robert  Hodgson,*  was  arrested  in  a 
Long  Island  orchard  for  the  holding  of  a  conventicle. 
He  was  carried  to  New  Amsterdam,  cruelly  handled, 
and  imprisoned  there. 

In  1663,  John  Bowne,'  an  islander  of  some  standing 
who  had  joined  the  Friends,  was  arrested  and  trans- 
ported to  Holland,  there  to  undergo  his  trial  for  heresy. 
This  was  in  the  period  when  the  district  was  under 
Dutch  control  A  year  later  this  came  to  an  end,  and 
when,  in  1672,  George  Fox  preached  under  the  oaks 
which  stood  opposite  to  Bowne's  house  *  at  Flushing, 
and  again  from  the  granite  rock  in  the  Oyster  Bay 
cemetery,  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  no  opposition 
more  serions  than  that  which  was  offered  by  certain 
members  of  his  own  Society. 

We  read '  of  the  settlement  of  a  group  of  substantial 
Quaker  families  near  the  village  of  Jericho,  where  they 
built  themselves  a  place  of  worship  in  1689 ;  and  here, 
a  century  later,  lived  Elias  Hicks,  perhaps  the  ablest 
character,  as  he  was  the  most  tragic  figure,  in  the  story 
of  American  Quakerism.  He  was  a  friend  of  Whitman's 
paternal  grandfather,  and  thus  from  both  parents  the 

<  Bee  Appendiz  A.      *  S.  U.  Juinej's  Hiilory  of  Friends,  vol.  1. 

*Fnniuui'i^n(i{.,  97;  Jauney,  vol.  ii. 

'Form&n'g  AnUq.,  239.  '^ompson,  t^.  eit. 
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boy  inherited  something  either  of  the  blood  or  the  tradi- 
tioD  of  that  Society  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  gave 
Bome  of  the  noblest  of  its  leaders  to  the  nation.  Snch 
men,  for  instance,  as  WilHam  Penu,  Thomas  Paine,  and, 
indirectly,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  earliest  of  the  Whitmans  of  whom  there  8^>pears 
to  be  any  record  is  Abijah,  apparently  an  English 
yeoman  farmer  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.'  His  two 
sons  sailed  west  in  1640  on  the  True-Love.  One  of 
these,  Zechariah,  became  a  minister  in  the  town  of 
Milford,  Connecticut,  and  sometime  before  Charles  H. 
was  crowned  in  the  old  country,*  Joseph,  Zechariah's 
son,  had  crosaed  the  Sound  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huntington.  Either  he  or  his  successor 
seems  to  have  purchased  the  farm  at  West  Hills,  where 
Walt  Whitman  was  afterwards  bom;  and  in  1675 
"Whitman's  hollow"  is  mentioned  as  a  boundaiy  of 
the  township. 

The  garrulous  hiBtoriea  of  Long  Island  have  little  to 
tell  us  of  the  family.  One  of  Joseph's  great-grandsons 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,'  that  first  great 
fight  between  the  forces  of  England  and  her  rebeUioas 
colonies,  when  in  1776  Howe  and  his  Hessians  drove 
Putnam's  recruits  back  upon  the  Uttle  town.  Lieu- 
tenant Whitman  was  one  of  those  who  fell  on  that  day 
before  Washington  could  cany  the  remnant  of  his 
troops  across  the  East  Biver  under  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  fog. 

Another  great-grandson,  Jesse,  married  the  orphan 
niece  of  Major  Brush,  also  a  "  dangerous  rebel "  who 
suffered  in  the  British  prison  of  "the  Provost".* 
Brushes,  WiUiamses  and  Whitmans  all  seem  to  have 
served  in  the  armies  of  Independence,  and  one  at  least 
of  their  women  would  have  cat  a  figure  in  the  field. 
For  Jesse's  mother  was  large-built,  dark-complexioned, 
and  of  such  masculine  manners  and  speech  that  she 
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seemed  to  have  been  bom  to  horseB,  oaths  and  tobacco. 
As  a  widow  she  readily  roled  her  Blaves,  snrriTiQg  to  a 
great  age.  In  contrast  with  her,  Jesse's  wife,  who  also 
displayed  remarkable  ability,  was  a  natural  lady.^  She 
had  been  a  teacher,  and  was  a  woman  of  judgment. 
Perhaps  Jesse  himself  was  of  gentler  character  than  his 
terrible  old  mother ;  he  had  leanings  towards  Qnakerism, 
and  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Ellas  Hicks.^  So  too 
was  Walter,  the  father  of  Walt,  and  one  of  Jesse's  many 
sons. 

Bom  in  1789 — the  year  in  which  the  amended  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States  actually  came  into  force — 
Walter  grew  up  into  a  silent  giant,*  a  serious  solid  man, 
reserved  and  slow  of  speech,  kindly  but  shrewd  and  ob- 
stinate ;  capable  too,  when  he  was  ronsed,  of  passion. 
He  was  a  wood-cutter  and  carpenter,  a  builder  of  frame- 
houses  and  bams,  solid  as  himself.  He  learnt  his  trade 
in  New  York,  and  afterwards  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  its  pursuit.  For  a  time  after  hie  marriage  in 
1816,  he  appears  to  have  lived  at  West  Hills,  probably 
farming  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  lands  of  his  fathers. 
Their  old  boose  had  recently  been  replaced  by  another 
at  a  little  distance.  This  is  still  standing,  and  here, 
three  years  later,  his  second  son  was  bom.  The  child 
was  called  after  bis  father,  but  the  name  was  promptly 
chpped,  and  to  this  day  he  remains  "  Walt ". 

His  mother,^  Louisa  van  Velsor,  was  a  well-made, 
handsome  young  woman,  now  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  Fearless,  practical  and  affectionate,  hers  was  a 
strong  and  happy  presence,  naagnetic  with  the  potency 
of  a  profound  nature,  as  large  and  attractive  as  it  was 
without  taint  of  selfishness.  She  seemed  to  unite  in 
herself  the  gentle  sweetness  and  restraint  of  her  Quaker  " 
mother,  with  the  more  heroic,  full-blooded  qualities  of 

'Comp.  ProM,  6;  Camden,  lii.  '/nw,203. 

■BuiTouahs,  79;  Bucke,  10;  Whit.  FttloiBahip,  '94  (Brlnton  aod 
Traubei) ;  Woand  Drtsser,  116,  etc. 

*  Bnoke,  IS ;  Comp.  Ptom,  374 ;  Camdea,  xvii. ;  In  re,  196,  etc, 
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the  old  jolly  major,  fflis^wd  a  aataral  gift  of  descrip- 
tion ftn4  TTftn  fi  g"^in  ntfiry-'igjjft'',  bat  ofbook-leamiDg 
Bhe  had  next  to  none,  and  letter-writing  was  always 
difficult  to  her.  She  lacked  little,  however,  of  that  higher 
education  which  comes  of  life-long  trae  and  fine  relations 
with  persons  &nd  with  things.  She  had  been  an  ex- 
cellent horsewoman,  and  in  later  years  her  visitors  were 
impressed  by  her  vitality  and  reserve  povrer.  Her  words 
fell  with  weight ;  she  had  a  grave  dignity ;  but  withal 
her  oval  face,  framed  in  its  dark  hair  and  snowy  cap, 
was  full  of  kindness;  and  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  and  under  her  high-set  brows,  there  always 
Inrked  a  quaint  and  qoiet  humoor.  Little  as  we  know 
of  Looiaa  Whitman,  we  know  enoTigh  to  regard  her  as 
in  every  respect  the  equal  in  character  of  her  eon,  whom 
she  endowed  with  a  natural  happiness  of  heart.  She 
became  the  mother  of  eight  chiliuen,  and  Uved  to  be 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  somewhat  crippled  by  rheuma- 
tism, but  industrious,  charming  jind  beloved  to  the  last. 

The  first  four  years  of  his  life,  little  Walt  spent  at 
West  Hills.  He  is  not  the  only  worthy  of  the  place, 
for  here,  half  a  century  earlier,  was  bom  tiie  Honourable 
Silas  Wood,*  who  now  and  for  ten  years  to  come,  repre- 
sented the  district  in  Congress.  Already,  doubtless,  he 
was  collecting  materials  for  his  Sketch  of  the  Firat  Settle- 
ment  of  Long  Island,  soon  to  appear.'  But  neither  he 
nor  his  history  greatly  concerns  us. 

Some  two  or  three  miles  of  sandy  lane  separate  the 
old  Whitman  farm  from  the  present  railway  station. 
On  an  autumn  day  one  finds  the  way  bordered  by 
huckleberries  and  tall  evening  primroses,  yellow  toad- 
flax, blue  chickory  and  corn-flowers,  and  sturdy  forests 
of  golden-rod  among  the  briars  and  bushes.  In  the 
rough  hedgerows  are  red  sumachs,  oaks,  cheetnuts  and 
tall  cedars,  locusts  and  hickories ;  the  gateways  open  on 
to  broad  fields  full  of  picturesque  cabbages,  or  the  plumed 
regiments  of  the  tall  green  Indian  corn.    It  is  a  farming 

'  Wood,  6  (ed.  by  A.  J.  Spooner).  *  1S38. 
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conntry,  and  a  cOTintry  rich  in  game — foxes  and  qnails 
and  partridges — and  popaloos  now  with  all  kinds  of 
chirping  insects,  with  frogs  and  with  mosqnitoes.  The 
wooded  hills  themaelTea  are  fall  of  birds ;  oeyond  them 
there  are  vineyarda. 

The  road  winds  to  the  hills  which  give  the  place  its 
name.  To  be  precise,  the  Whitman  fann,  as  my  driver 
assured  me,  belongs  to  the  hamlet  of  Millwell,  but  the 
title  of  West  Hills  is  better  known.  The  other  name 
may,  however,  serve  to  recall  those  cold  sweet  springs 
whi<^  rise  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  keep  the 
conotry  green,  and  whose  waters  are  highly  esteemed 
in  New  York. 

The  lane  passes  by  the  end  of  an  old  gray  shingled 
farmhouse,  boasting  a  new  brick  chimney.  A  deUcate, 
ash-like  locust  tree  stands  by  the  big  gate. 

Here,  if  yon  turn  into  the  farm  road  under  the  bongbs 
of  the  orchard,  and  then,  through  the  wicket  in  the 
palings,  croBS  the  weedy  garden  square,  you  may  enter 
under  the  timber-propped  porch  into  the  low-ceiled  house 
where  Walt  was  bom.  It  is  small  but  comfortable,  of 
two  stories  and  a  half.  The  morning  sun  streams 
through  the  open  door,  blinks  in  at  the  sun-shutters, 
and  filters  throngh  the  mosquito  netting.  On  the  left 
of  the  ball '  are  a  bedroom  and  parlour,  and  the  dining- 
room  is  on  the  right,  where  a  wing  of  one  story  has 
been  added.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  lower  extension ; 
and  beyond  again,  extend  the  chocolate-coloured  bams 
and  sheds  and  byres  and  stables  of  the  farm.  At  one 
comer  of  the  garden  palings  stands  the  little  weU-house 
with  its  four  neat  pillars,  and  a  big  bell  swings  in  its 
forked  post  by  the  side  gate  to  summon  the  men  from 
the  fields  into  which  one  sees  the  farm  road  wandering. 
The  fields  run  up  to  the  wood.  Across  the  road  from 
the  garden  is  an  apple  orchard,  where  the  pigs  root,  and 
the  hens  scratch  and  cluck  and  scu£Be.  It  was  planted 
by  Walt's  xmcle  Jesse. 

This  is  not  the  first  ancestral  cabin  of  the  Whitmans ; 

'  Wh't.  AUoKifMpi  op-  ^■ 
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that  lies  at  a  little  dietance,  nearer  to  the  woods.  It 
belongs  now  to  another  farm  —  the  former  holding 
having  been  divided — and  the  old  cabin  has  become  a 
^■^ggon-sbed.  Both  farms  have  long  since  passed  out 
of  the  family ;  bnt  near  the  first  house,  on  a  little  woody 
knoll,^  yon  may  still  see  the  picturesque  group  of  un- 
lettered stones  which  cluster  on  the  Whitman  burying 
hill. 

Neither  Walt  himself  nor  hia  father  and  mother  are 
buried  here  among  their  relatives  and  ancestors ;  but 
the  boy,  so  early  pre-occnpied  with  the  mysteries  of  life, 
most  have  often  stolen  to  this  strange  solitude  to  com- 
mniie  with  its  silence  and  to  hear  the  wind  among  the 
branches,  whispering  of  death.  There  is  a  big  old  oak 
near  by,  old  perhaps  as  the  first  Whitman  settlement, 
and  a  grove  of  b^ntiful  black  walnuts,  and  this,  too, 
was  one  of  the  children's  haunts. 

Such  was  the  old  Whitman  home  and  country,  to 
'which  the  boy's  earhest  memories  belonged,  where  he 
Bpeot  some  of  the  years  and  nearly  all  the  holidays  of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  in  which  his  later 
thoughts  found  their  natural  background,  his  deepest 
consciousness  its  native  soil.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
tame  or  narrow  country,  but  wide  and  generous,  and  it 
is  within  sound  of  the  sea.  In  the  still  night  that  suc- 
ceeds a  storm,  you  may  hear  the  strange  low  murmur 
of  the  Atlantic  surf  beating  upon  the  coast.'  The  boy 
was  bom  in  the  hills,  vrith  that  sea-murmur  about  him. 

^  Cpmp,  Proit,  t.  *iMd.,  6. 
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BOYHOOD  IN  BBOOKLYH 

THB  hill-range  which  forma  the  back-bone  of  Long 
Island,  and  npon  whose  slopes  Walt  Whitman 
was  bom,  ternxinates  on  the  weet  in  Brooklyn  Heights, 
which  overlook  the  bnsy  bay  and  crowded  city  of  New 
York. 

The  heights  recall  Washington's  masterly  retreat ; 
and  the  hmt  is  enongh  to  remind  the  shame-faced 
English  visitor  that  the  American  is  not  without  canse 
for  a  certain  coolness  in  the  very  genuine  affection  which 
he  manifests  for  the  mother  country.  'Seventy-six  and 
the  six  years  that  followed,  with  all  their  legacy  of 
bitter  tboaghts,  was  succeeded  by  1814  and  the  bnming 
of  the  Capitol.  In  this  later  war  it  was  Virginia,  not 
New  England,  that  took  the  initiative ;  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  even  opposed  it,  and  it  may  have  been 
none  too  popular  in  adjacent  Long  Island. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Major  van  Velsor  or  his  sons 
actually  took  the  field  against  the  British.  Bnt  this 
second  and  last  of  the  Anglo-American  wars  ^ras  still  a 
bitter  and  vivid  memory  when  in  May,  1823,'  towards 
Walt's  fontth  birthday,  his  father,  the  old  major's  son- 
in-law,  left  the  farm,  removing  with  his  family  to  Front 
Street,  Brooklyn,  near  the  wharves  and  water-side. 

Though  bnt  a  country  town  with  great  elm-trees  still 
shading  its  main  thoroughfare,*  Brookljoi  was  growing, 

'Ctmip.  ProM:  Buoke;  MSS.  Hgtraed. 

■DaBciiptions  of  Brooklyn  &t  this  timo  in  Mem.  Hist.  N.F. ;  Roose- 
velt ;  Thompson,  179  n. ;  Fnrman'a  Brooklyn;  Farmgtn's  Antiq.,  390-97 ; 
Bumagha ;  Oomp.  Prtat,  10  o.,  SIO,  eta. 
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and  its  trade  was  tniBk.  It  is  likely  that  the  carpenter, 
Whitman,  framed  more  than  one  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  hooBes  which  were  added  to  it  during  the  year. 

in  the  meantime,  Walt  took  advantage  of  hiB  im- 
proved sitoation  to  Btndy  men  and  manners  in  a  sea- 
port town.  He  watched  the  ferry-boats  that  for  the 
last  ninety  years  had  plied  to  and  £ro,  binding  BrooklyD 
to  ite  big  neighbour  opposite  upon  Manhattan  Island. 
For  another  sixty  years  their  decks  provided  the  only 
roadway  across  the  East  Biver,  and  tbey  still  go  back 
and  forward  loaded  heavily,  in  spite  of  the  two  huge 
but  graceful  bridges  which  now  span  the  grey  waters. 
The  ooy  gazed  wondering  at  the  patient  horse  in  the 
round  bouse  on  deck,  w^ch,  turning  like  a  mule  at  a 
wheel-pump,  provided  the  propelling  power  for  the  ferry- 
boat till  Fulton  replaced  him  by  steam. 

The  boy  in  frocks  must  have  wondered,  too,  at  the 
great  shows  and  pageants  of  1824  and  1825  which  filled 
New  York  with  hobday-making  crowds.  For  in  August 
of  the  former  year,  came  the  old  hero  of  two  BepnbuoB, 
General  Lafayette,  to  be  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  admiring  gratitude  by  the  people  of  America. 
Some  Bcintilta  of  the  glory  of  those  days — pale  reflection, 
as  it  was,  of  the  far-away  tragic  radiance  that  lighted  up 
the  world  at  the  awakening  of  Justice  and  of  Liberty  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea — fell  upon  the  child.  For  when  the 
old  soldier  visited  Brooklyn  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a 
library  there,  he  found  the  youngster  in  harm's  way  and 
lifted  him,  with  a  hearty  kiss,  on  to  a  coign  of  vantage.* 
Thus,  at  six  years  old,  Walt  felt  himself  already  famous. 

Again,  a  few  months  later,  the  city  was  all  ablaze  with 
ligbte  and  colour  and  congratulations  on  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  connected  New  York  with  Ohio 
and  promised  to  break  the  monopoly  of  Western  com- 
merce held  hitherto  by  the  queen  city  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  this  time,  the  family  counted  four  children ;  two 
brothers,  Jesse  and  Walt,  and  two  httle  girls,  Maiy  and 
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Hannah,  all  bora  within  six  years.  Of  the  cbildreo, 
Walt  and  Hannah  appear  to  have  been  special  friends, 
bat  we  have  little  record  of  this  period.  As  the;  grew 
old  enough,  they  attended  the  Brooklyn  pnblic  school 
and  went  doly  to  Sunday  school  as  well.'  In  the 
anmmers  they  spent  many  a  long  holiday  in  the  fields 
and  lanes  abont  West  Hiils. 

A  reminiscence  of  those  times  is  enshrined  m  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  Leaves  of  Qrata,'  written  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  a  memory  of  the  May 
days  when  the  boy  discovered  a  mocking-birds'  nest  con- 
taining four  pale  green  eggs,  among  me  briars  by  the 
beach,  and  watched  over  them  there  from  day  to  day 
till  presently  the  mother-bird  disappeared ;  and  then  of 
those  September  nights  when,  escaping  from  his  bed,  he 
ran  barefoot  down  on  to  the  shore  through  the  windy 
moonlight,  flung  himself  upon  the  sand,  and  listened  to 
the  desolate  singing  of  the  widowed  he-bird  close  beside 
the  saxt.  There,  in  the  night,  with  the  sea  and  the 
wind,  he  lay  utterly  absorbed  in  the  sweet,  sad  singing 
of  that  passion,  some  mystic  response  awakening  in 
his  soul ;  till  in  an  ecstasy  of  tears  which  flooded  his 
young  cheeks,  he  felt,  rather  than  understood,  the  world- 
meamng  hidden  in  the  thought  of  death.' 

This  self-reveoling  reminiscence,  even  if  it  should 
prove  to  diverge  from  historic  incident  and  to  take 
some  colour  from  later  thought,  illumines  the  obscurity 
which  covers  the  inner  Ufe  of  his  childhood.  Elsewhere 
we  can  dimly  see  him  as  his  mother's  favourite ;  towards 
her  he  was  always  affectionate.  But  with  his  father  he 
showed  himself  wayward,  idle,  self-willed  and  indepen- 
dent, altogether  a  difficult  lad  for  that  kindly  hut  taciturn 

'W.  W.'i  Diam  m  Canada,  6.  'L.  ofO.,  196. 

'  Of,  eapecl&lly  : — 
Never  mora  ahall  I  escape,  nevei  more  the  KeTerbaratioiu, 
Never  more  tbe  orlea  ol  uiuiitiafled  lore  be  kbeent  from  me, 
NerM  wain  !•>*«  me  to  be  the  peaceful  ohUd  I  wm  before  wbftt  there 

In  u«  nigbt, 
Bt  the  Mft  under  the  7ellow  uid  aitgsflnn  moon, 
Tu  mMsenger  there  arons'd,  the  flie,  the  sweet  bell  within, 
Hie  unknown  wut,  the  dMtln;  ot  me. 
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and  determined  man  to  manage.  Walt  retuned  these 
qaalities,  and  they  caused  endleoa  trouble  to  every  ill- 
advised  person  who  afterwards  attempted  the  task  in 
which  worthy  Walter  Whitman  failed. 

Amone  his  yonng  companions,  though  he  was  not 
exactly  unperions,  Walt  seems  to  have  played  the  part 
of  a  bom  leader ;  he  was  a  clever  boy ;  he  always 
had  ideas,  and  he  always  had  a  following.  And  as  a 
role  he  was  deUghtfol  to  be  with,  for  he  had  an  on- 
flagging  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  adventure. 

Bat  there  must  have  been  times  when  he  was  moody 
and  reserved.  The  passionate  element  in  his  nature 
which  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  aroused  belongs 
rather  to  night  solitudes  than  to  perpetual  society  and 
sunshine.  As  he  grew  older,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat 
overgrew  his  physical  strengUi,'  he  was  often  nnhappy 
in  himself.  There  was  something  tempestuous  in  him 
which  no  one  understood,  he  himself  least  of  any.  Pro- 
bably his  wise  and  very  human  mother  came  nearest  to 
understanding ;  and  her  heart  was  with  him  as  he  fought 
oat  his  lonely  Dattles  with  that  strange  enemy  of  Youm's 
peace,  the  soul.  *— ■ 

Little  brothers  were  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
family  group ;  Andrew,  Oeorge  and  Jeff,  and  last  of  all 
poor  under-witted  Ted,  bom  when  Walt  was  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  to  be  the  life-long  object  of  his  mother's  affec- 
-tionate  care.  The  names  of  Andrew  and  Jeff  reflect 
their  father's  political  sentiments ;  the  latter  recalling 
the  foonder  of  the  old  Jefferaonian  BepubUcanism  ;  and 
the  former  being  called  after  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
popular  and  successful  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in 
the  year  of  the  boy's  birth,  who  afterwardfi  reorganised 
his  party,  creating  the  "  Democratic  "  machine  to  take 
the  place  of  what  had  hitherto  been  the  "  Bepublican  " 
caucus.  Thus  Bepublicanism  changed  its  name,  and  the 
title  did  not  reappear  in  party  poUtics  for  a  generation. 

As  Walter  Wnitman  built,  mortgaged  and  eventually 

■  Comp.  Fro$»,  10 ;  Ono«  Qlloliriit  In  IVmpb  Bar,  oxUl.,  300. 
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sold  his  frame-hoQses,  the  family  would  often  move 
from  one  into  another :  we  can  trace  at  least  five  mi- 
gratioDS '  during  the  ten  years  that  they  remained  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was  a  busy,  but  never  a  prosperous  man  ; 
vrith  his  large  family,  the  fluctuations  of  trade  most 
have  affected  him  seriously ;  and  scattered  through  bis 
sod's  story,  there  are  fast-days  and  seasons  of  priva- 
tion. Walter  Whitman  was,  in  short,  a  working  man 
upon  the  borders  of  the  middle-class :  thrifty,  shrewd, 
iDdnstrious,  but  dependent  upon  his  earnings ;  mixing  at 
times  with  people  of  good  education,  but  of  little  mm- 
self ;  a  master-workman,  the  son  of  a  well-read  and 
thoughtful  mother,  living  in  the  free  and  natural  social 
order  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Brooklyn  and  Kew 
York. 

He  was  not  outwardly  religious ;  be  was  never  a 
church-goer  ;  even  his  vrire,  who  called  herself  a  Baptist, 
only  went  irregularly,'  and  then,  with  an  easy  tolerance, 
to  various  places  of  worship^the  working  mother  of 
eight  children  has  her  hands  full  on  Sundays.  In  the 
household  there  was  no  form  of  family  prayers.  But 
when  old  Elias  Hicks*  preached  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  went  to  hear  bim,  tending  more  towards  a  sort  of 
liberal  Quakerism  than  to  anyt^ng  else. 

The  Whitmans  were  not  an  irreligious  family — Walt 
was,  for  instance,  fairly  well-grounded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures— but  they  thought  for  themselves,  they  disliked 
anything  that  savoured  of  ezclasion,  and  their  religion 
consisted  principally  in  right  living  and  in  kindliness. 
Their  devotion  to  the  old  Quaker  minister  is  interesting. 
Hicks  was  a  remarkable  man  and  a  most  powerful  and 
moving  preacher.  He  was  large  and  liberal-minded  ;  too 
Uberal,  it  would  seem,  for  some  of  his  hearers.  His 
utterances  had  however  passed  unchallenged  till  an 
evangeUcal  movement,  fostered  by  some  English  Friends 
among  their  American  brethren,  made  further  acquies- 
cence seem  impossible. 

'  MSS.  Huned :  Comp.  Pnw,  9.  '  In  re.  38. 

■  Comp.  Ftom,  g.  467-174 ;  E.  Hioks'  Journal,  under  1829 ;  The  Friend 
(PhiladelphiBi),  or  Ailvoealt  of  Truth,  i.,  316  (1828). 
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That  which  compl&cently  calls  itself  orthodoxy  is 
naturally  intolerant,  it  can,  indeed,  hardly  even  admit 
tolerance  to  a  place  among  the  virtnes ;  and  the  evan- 
gehcal  propaganda  most  be  very  paie  if  it  is  to  be  an- 
Bccompanied  by  the  spirit  of  exclasion.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  sach  a  spirit  should  enter  into  a  Society 
which  gathers  its  memoers  onder  the  name  of  "  Friends, 
a  name  which  seems  to  indicate  some  basis  broader  than 
the  creeds,  some  spiritual  onity  which  conld  dare  to 
welcome  the  greatest  diversity  of  view  because  it  would 
cultivate  mutual  understanding.  Bnt  the  broader  the 
basis  and  the  more  spiritual  the  bond  of  fellowship,  the 
more  disastrons  is  the  advent  of  the  spirit  of  schism 
masking  itself  under  some  title  of  expediency,  and  here 
this  spirit  had  forced  an  entrance. 

Between  Hicks — who  himself  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  intolerant  of  opposition,  a  strong-vrilled  man, 
frankly  hostile  te  the  evangeUcal  donuatics — and  the 
narrower  sort  of  evangeUcals,  relations  became  more  and 
more  strained,  until,  m  1828,  the  octogenarian  minister 
was  disowned  by  the  official  body  of  Quakers,  after  some 
painful  scenes.  He  was  however  followed  into  his  exile 
by  a  multitude  of  his  hearers  and  others  who  foresaw 
and  dreaded  the  crystaUisation  of  Quakerism  under  some 
creed. 

Soon  after  the  crisis,  and  only  three  months  before 
his  death,  Elias  Hicks  preached  in  the  ball-room  of 
Morrison's  Hotel  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  Among  the 
mixed  company  who  listened  on  that  November  even- 
ing to  the  old  man's  mystical  and  prophetic  utterance, 
was  the  ten-year  old  boy,  accompanying  his  parents. 

Hicks  sprang  from  the  peasanVfarming  class  to  which 
the  Whitmans  belonged  ;  and,  as  a  lad,  had  been  inti- 
mate with  Walt's  great-grandfather,  and  with  his  son 
after  him.  It  was  men,  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  rever- 
ence, that  the  boy  beheld  that  intense  face,  with  its 
high-seamed  forehead,  the  smooth  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  curling  quaintly  over  the  collar  behind  ;  the 
hawk  nose,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  repression  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  curiously  Indian  aspect  of  the  tall  com- 
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maading  figure,  clad  in  the  high  vest  and  coat  of 
Qttaker  cat.  The  Boene  waa  one  he  never  forgot.  The 
finely-fitted  and  fashionable  place  of  dancing,  the  officers 
and  gay  ladies  in  that  mixed  and  crowded  assembly, 
the  lights,  the  coloors  and  all  the  associations,  both  of 
the  faces  and  of  the  place,  presenting  so  singular  a  con- 
trast with  the  plain,  ancient  Friends  seated  apon  the 
platform,  their  oroad-brims  on  their  heads,  theii  eyes 
closed ;  with  the  silence,  long  continned  and  becoming 
oppressive ;  and  most  of  all,  with  the  tall,  prophetic 
figure  that  rose  at  length  to  break  it. 

With  grave  emphasis  lie  pronounced  his  text :  "  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  "  and  with  fiery  and  eloquent 
eyes,  in  a  strong,  vibrating,  and  still  musical  voice,  be 
commenced  to  deliver  his  sool-awokening  message.  The 
fire  of  his  fervonr  kindled  as  he  spoke  of  the  purpose  of 
human  life ;  his  broad-brim  was  dashed  from  his  fore- 
head on  to  one  of  the  seats  behind  him.  With  the  power 
of  intense  conviction  his  whole  presence  became  an  over- 
whelming persuasion,  melting  those  who  sat  before  him 
into  tears  and  into  one  heart  of  wonder  and  humility 
under  his  high  and  simple  words. 

The  Bermon  itself  has  not  come  down  to  us.  In  his 
J<ym~tuil}  Hicks  has  described  the  meeting  as  a  "  large  and 
very  favoured  season  ".  It  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of 
those  painful  incidents  of  opposition  which  saddened  so 
many  similar  occasions  during  these  iMt  years  of  his 
ministry. 

The  old  man  had  been  accused  of  Deism,  as  though 
he  were  a  second  Tom  Paine  and  devotee  of  "  Beason  : 
in  reality  his  message  was  somewhat  conservative  and 
essentially  jnystical.  A  hostile  writer'  asserts  truly 
that  the  root  of  his  heresy — if  heresy  we  should  call  it 
— lay  in  his  setting  up  of  the  Light  Within  as  the  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  He  always  viewed  the  Bible 
writings  as  a  secondary  standard  of  truth  or  guide  to 
action  ;  as  a  book,  though  the  best  among  books.  And 
as  a  book,  it  was  the  "letter"  only:  the  "Spirit  tttat 

■Stded.,  188.  2%«BMcm,US. 
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giveth  life "  even  to  the  letter,  was  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

In  his  attitade  toward  the  idea  of  ChriBt,  he  distin- 
guished, like  many  other  mystics,  between  the  figure 
of  the  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  that  indwelling 
Christ  of  nniveisal  mystical  experience,  wherewith  ac- 
cording to  his  teaching,  Jesas  identified  himself  throogh 
the  deepening  of  his  human  conscionsnms  into  that  of 
Deity.  In  the  mystical  view,  this  God-conscioHsneaa  is 
in  some  measure  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the 
saints,  and  onderliea  the  everyday  life  of  men.  And 
to  it,  as  a  submerged  bat  present  element  in  the  life 
of  their  hearers,  Fox  and  the  characteristic  Quaker 
preachers  have  [jwaya  directed  their  appeal,  seelong  to 
bring  it  np  into  consciousness.  Once  evoked  and  re- 
cogmsed,  this  divine  element  must  direct  and  control  all 
the  faculties  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  new  humanity 
coming  into  the  world. 

Hicks  recognised  in  Jesus  the  most  perfect  of  initiates 
into  this  new  life ;  and  as  such,  he  accorded  a  special 
authority  to  the  Gloapel  teachings,  bnt  demanded  that 
they  should  be  construed  by  the  reader  according  to 
the  GhriBt^pirit  in  his  own  heart.  Properly  under- 
stood, the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  is  not,  as  many 
have  sumosed  it  to  be,  the  reduotio  ad  aitv/rdum  of 
individnu  eccentricity.  On  the  contrary  it  tends  to  a 
tranBcendental  unity;  for  the  spirit  whose  irruption 
into  the  individual  consciousness  it  seeks  and  supposes, 
is  that  spirit  and  light  wherein  all  things  are  nnit^  and 
in  harmony.  In  this  sense,  the  Quaker  preacher  was 
iwpealing  to  the  essence  of  all  social  consciousness — 
that  realisation  of  an  on^ic  fellowship-in-conmmnion 
which  the  sacraments  of  the  chnrches  are  designed  to 
cultivate.  f£\i\i.  rt.'-UN 

-^iHowever  darfc^is,  great  subject  may  appear  to  the 
trained  gaze  of  philosophy,  the  old  man's  words  brought 
illumination  to  the  little  boy.  The  sense  of  human 
dignity  was  deepened  in  him ;  he  breathed  an  air  of 
aolenmity  and  inspiration. 

Hicks  died  early  in  the  new  year,  and  vrith  him  there 
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probably  fell  away  the  last  atrong  link  which  held  the 
Whitmans  to  Qaakerism.  Bat  the  seed  of  the  oltimate 
Quaker  faith — that  faith  by  which  alone  a  quaint  little 
society  rises  out  of  a  merely  historic  and  sectoriaii  in- 
terest to  become  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  tmtha  which 
underlie  Society  as  a  whole,  a  faith  which  declares  of  its 
own  experience  that  Deity  is  immanent  in  the  heart  of 
Man — this  seed  of  faith  was  sown  in  the  lad's  mind  to 
become  the  central  principle  around  which  all  his  after 
thought  revolyed.  ;- 

'H-  Although,  as  these  incidents  make  evident,  Walt's 
nature  was  strongly  emotional,  he  never  went  through 
the  process  known  as  conversion.  Ileligion  came  to 
him  naturally.  Besponsive  from  his  childhood  to  the 
emotional  influence  of  that  ultimate  reality  which  we 
call  "  Q-od  "  or  "  the  spiritual,"  he  can  never  have  bad 
the  overwhelming  sense  of  inward  disease  and  degrada- 
tion which  conversion  seems  to  presuppose.  WeU-bom 
and  surrounded  by  wholesome  influences,  it  is  probable 
that  the  higher  elements  of  his  nature  were  always 
dominant.  The  idea  of  abject  unworthiness  womd 
hardly  be  suggested  to  his  young  mind.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  evU,  insensible  to  temptation,  or  innocent 
of  those  stiuggles  for  self-mastery  which  increase  with 
the  years  of  youth.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  wilful  and  pftssionate ;  thbagh  he  was  too  affection- 
ate and  too  well^snced  to  be  ill-natured.  Harmonious 
natures  are  not  insensitive  to  their  own  discordant 
notes,  and  the  harmony  of  Whitman  held  many  dis- 
cords in  solution. 

He  had  then  in  his  own  experience,  even  as  a  child, 
material  sufficient  for  a  genuine  sense  of  sin.  Bat  this 
sense,  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  became  acute  enough  to 
cause  a  crisis  in  his  Ufe,  never  created  in  his  mind  any 
feeling  of  an  irreparable  ^saster,  or  any  discord  which 
he  despaired  of  ultimately  resolving.  He  had  not  been 
taught  to  regard  God  as  a  severe  judge,  of  incredible 
blindness  to  the  complexity  of  human  nature ; '  and 

1  Bnoka,  61. 
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perhaps  partly  in  conBeqaence  of  this,  he  was  ever  a 
rebel  against  the  Divine  Jnatice. 

There  is,  it  may  be  said,  another  kind  of  convetsion, 
a  turning  of  the  eyes  of  the  aool  to  discover  the  octnaJ 
presence  and  power  of  God  at  hand :  the  sequel  may 
show  whether  Whitman  felt  himself  to  be  ignorant  of 
this  change,  -jj. 

jfHoneat,  upright  and  self-respecting,  his  parents  never 
took  an  ascetic  view  of  morahty.  They  did  not  share 
in  that  poritamcal  hostility  to  art  and  to  amasements 
which  too  long  distorted  the  image  of  tmth  in  the 
mirror  of  Qnakerism.  Even  as  a  lad,  Walt  discovered 
those  provinces  of  the  world  of  romance  which  he  across 
the  foothghte,  and  in  the  dazzhng  pages  of  the  Arabian 
Nightt ;  ^  and,  m  a  yonth,  he  followed  the  wizard  of 
Waverley  through  all  his  stories  and  poems,  becoming, 
soon  after  Sir  Walter's  death,  the  happy  possessor  of 
Lockhart's  complete  edition,  in  a  solid  octavo  volmne  of 
1,000  pages.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  an  in- 
satiable novel-reader,  especially  devoted  to  Fenimore 
Cooper,  who  was  then  delighting  the  younger  genera- 
tion with  stories  of  pioneer  Ufe.  i^ 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
boy's  life  at  this  time  was  all  amusement  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  in  a  lawyer's  office,*  prond  in  the 
possession  of  a  desk  and  window-comer  of  his  own. 
The  master  found  him  a  bright  boy  and  was  kind  to 
him,  forwarding  his  limited  education  a  step  further. 
He  also  subscribed  oq  his  behalf  to  a  circuiting  library 
which  supplied  the  lad  with  a  continoous  series  of  tales. 
But  for  whatever  reason — one  fears  it  was  not  uncon- 
nected with  those  stories — Walt  soon  found  himself 
running  errands  for  another  master. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  be  was  put  to  the  printing 
trade,  and  ceased,  at  least  for  a  whue,  to  live  under  his 
father's  roof.'    The  mother  was  out  of  health  for  a  long 

■  Bnoke ;  MSS.  Harasd. 
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time,  during  the  period  of  the  yoongest  son's  birth  and 
infancy,  and  when  in  1632  the  town  was  visited  by  a 
severe  epidemic  of  cholera,  the  Whitman  family  re- 
moved into  the  country.  But  Walt  stayed  b^ind, 
boarding  with  the  other  apprentices  of  the  Brooklyn 
pOBbijiaster  and  printer.  Mr.  ClementB  and  hia  family 
were  good  to  the  lad  while  he  was  with  them,  and  some 
efiosiona  of  his — for  like  other  clever  boys  he  was  writing 
verses — appear  to  have  fonnd  their  way  into  the  Long 
Island  Patriot. 

From  the  Pairiot  he  soon  removed  to  the  Star,  another 
local  weekly,  whose  proprietor,  Mr.  AJden  J.  Spooner, 
was  a  principal  figure  in  the  Brookljm  of  those  days, 
and  who  long  retamed  a  vivid  memory  of  a  certain  idle 
lad  who  worked  in  hie  shop.  If  he  had  been  stricken 
with  fever  and  ague,  he  nsed  to  aay  langhing,  the  boy 
would  have  been  too  lazy  to  shake.'  At  thirteen,  Walt 
was  too  much  intereated  in  watching  tbinga  to  take 
kindly  to  work ;  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  learning 
what  the  world  had  to  teach  him ;  but  in  the  end  he 
learnt  his  trade  as  well. 

No  place  could  have  been  better  chosen  to  awake  his 
interest  ia  the  many-sided  life  around  him  than  a 
printing  office,  the  centre  of  all  the  local  newa.  Here 
he  developed  fast  in  every  way,  shot  up  long  and  stalky, 
scribbled  for  the  press  as  well  as  learning  bis  proper 
business,  and  became  a  very  young  man  about  town. 
Already,  he  felt  the  attraction  of  the  great  island  city  of 
Mannahatta,  where,  according  to  its  earliest  name,  for 
ever  "gaily  dash  the  coming,  going,  hurrying  sea- 
waves  ".' 

New  York  had  for  a  time  been  cri^Ied  by  the  collapse 
of  American  trade  which  follow^  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe,"  but  bad  recovered  again, 
and  was  now  growing  rapidly  —  a  city  of  perhaps 
200,000  inbabitKuts,  the  English  element  predominating 

■  MSB.  JohnstoD,  paper  by  Ch&ndoa  Fulton. 

*L.o/Cf.,3a6;  Kenned;,  S4. 
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io  its  cniiooBly  mixed  population.  Though  it  was 
ptoeperons,  it  had  its  share  of  misfoTtane.  Serioos  riots 
— racial,  reUgione  and  political — were  not  infieqaent. 
Epidemics  of  cholera  swept  through  it ;  and  in  December, 
1^5,  thirteen  acres  of  its  buildings  were  burnt  out  in  a 
three  days'  confiagration. 

In  spite  of  these  disasters  the  town  grew  and  extended, 
and  means  of  locomotion  multiplied.  The  stages  were 
running  on  Broadway  from  Bowling  Green  to  Bleecker 
Street,  that  is  about  half-way  to  Central  Park,  and  the 
great  thoroughfare  was  crowded  with  trafBc,  presenting 
a  scene  busier  even  and  certainly  more  pictureBgne  than 
that  of  to-day.  Fashionable  folk  still  lived  "down 
town  "  below  the  present  City  Hall,  in  a  district  now 
given  up  as  exclusively  to  offices  and  warehouses  as  is 
the  City  of  London.  Ladies  took  their  children  down 
to  play  upon  the  open  space  of  the  Battery,  looking 
dovm  the  Beautiful  bay ;  and  did  their  shopping  at  the 
various  Broadway  stores.  Upon  their  door>steps,  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  citizens  still  sat  out  with  their 
families  through  the  summer  evenings  ;  they  con- 
descended to  dnnk  at  the  city  pumps,  and  to  buy  hot- 
corn  and  ices  from  the  wayside  vendors,  while  the  height 
of  diversion  was  to  run  with  the  engine  to  some  fire. 
In  a  word.  New  York  life  was  still  natural  and  demo- 
cratic ;  palaces  and  slums  were  as  unknown  to  the 
democracy  of  the  metropolis  as  the  sky-scrapers  which 
render  the  approach  to-day,  in  spite  of  its  wooded  hills, 
its  ships  and  islands,  among  the  least  beautiful  of  the 
great  sea-ports  of  the  world. 

Of  diversions  the  citizens  had  no  lack,  for  the  popula- 
tion was  now  sufficient  to  support  a  good  native  stage 
and  to  attract  foreign  artists.  The  year  1825  saw  the 
advent  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Old  Park  theatre,  which 
stood  not  far  from  the  present  Post  Office ;  and  Garcia 
and  Malibran  appeared  in  the  "Barber  of  Seville".'  It 
was  here  that  Edwin  Forreet  was  first  seen  by  a  New 
York  audience ;  while  fashionable  English  actors  like 

■  Umn.  BmI.  U.Y.,  W.,  171,  iT7. 
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Macready  and  the  Eembles  were  among  its  viaitore.  But 
even  more  interest  centred  in  the  Bowery,  the  great 
popnlar  theatre  boilt  to  seat  3,000,  where  the  elder 
Booth  and  Forrest  played  night  after  nig^t  before 
enthaeiastic  honsee  of  yoong  and  middle-aged  artisans 
and  mechanics  capable  of  thonderstorms  of  applause. 

There  were  other  theatres,  too,  such  as  Niblo's  and 
Bichmond  Hill,  and  to  all  of  these  young  Whitman 
presently  found  his  way  armed  with  a  pressman's  pass. 
He  must  have  spent  many  an  evening  m  the  city  while 
he  was  still  working  for  Mr.  Spooner,  and  one  unforget* 
table  night,  when  he  was'  fifteen  or  so,  be  was  present 
at  a  great  benefit  in  the  Bowery  when  Booth  played 
"Bichord  HI."  '  Fifty  years  later,  the  scene  of  tiiat' 
evening  remained  as  clear  before  his  eyes  as  when  he 
sat  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  hanging  ou  every  word  and 
gesture  of  that  consummate  actor.  Inflated  and  stagy 
bis  manner  might  be ;  but  he  revealed  to  the  lad,  watch- 
ing hia  studied  abandonment  to  passion,  a  new  world  of 
expression.  For  the  first  time,  he  understood  how  far 
gestures,  and  a  presence  more  powerful  than  worde,  can 
express  the  heights  and  depths  of  emotion. 

On  that  night  in  the  Bowery,  as  upon  those  memor- 
able nights  on  the  Long  Island  Beach,  and  in  Morri- 
son's Ballroom,  Walt  came  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
supreme  mystoies.  On  these  occasions  it  had  been  the 
mystery  of  Death,  which  alone  brings  peace  to  the  heart 
of  passionate  love,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Immanent 
Deity ;  now  it  was  that  other  equEd  mystery,  the  mys- 
tery of  Expression,  the  utterance  of  the  soul  in  living 
words  and  acts  and  vivid  presence-  Love  and  Beligion 
were  already  si^ificaut  to  him;  he  hod  now  Men 
shown  the  meamng  of  Art. 

In  the  meantime  he  bad  begun,  aa  boys  will,  to  take 
an  interest  in  pohtics.  And  before  going  further,  we 
must  glance  at  the  outstanding  events  and  tendencies 
of  the  period. 

<  Ocm^.  Prow,  18,  It,  ia6-«Sl, 
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Thoee  two  {amoos  documents.  The  Deolaratiott  of 
Independence  and  the  ContUUUion  of  (Aa  United  States, 
are  associated  respectively  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,^  and  represent  two  currents  of 
political  theory  which  beat  against  one  another  throagh 
snbfleqnent  years.  Jefferson  was  Batnrated  with  the 
pohtical  idealism  of  the  school  of  Boassean,  which 
suns  itself  np  in  the  demand  for  individnal  liberty  and 
rights,  the  declaration  of  individnal  independence,  and 
freedom  from  interference. 

Hamilton  on  the  other  hand — who  was  by  temper  an 
aristocrat,  and  once  at  a  New  York  dinner  described  the 
people  as  "  a  great  beast,"  ' — was  possessed  by  the  idea 
of  the  Nation ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  dnty  of  each  member 
to  the  whole,  promulgating  doctrines  of  solidarity  and 
tmity  in  the  cause  of  a  common  freedom.  The^  two 
views  are,  of  course,  complementary ;  their  antagonism, 
if  it  gave  the  victory  to  either,  would  be  fatal  to  both ; 
and  their  reconciUation  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
Bepublic.  But  between  their  supporters,  antagonism 
has  naturally  existed. 

The  ideal  of  the  Jeffereonian  BepubUcans  became 
associated  vrith  popular  or  "  Democratic  "  sentiment,* 
standing  as  it  did  in  opposition  to  the  more  conservative 
and  constitutional  ptraition  of  the  Hamiltonian  Federal- 
ists. For  a  time  the  two  parties  dwelt  together  in  such 
ami^  that  the  Federalists  were  actually  merged  witlt 
the  Bepabhcans ;  but  the  uncontested  election  of  Monroe 
was  a  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  old  contest.  At  the 
next  election,*  Adams  of  Massachussetts  was  returned 
to  the  White  House ;  and  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  defeated  candidAtes,  built  up  a  Democratic  party 
of  opposition  whose  organising  centre  was  New  York. 
On  uie  other  side,  the  followers  of  Adams  and  bis  secre- 
Uay,  Henry  Clay,  came  eventually  to  be  known  as 
"Whigs,  "Bepublican"  ceasing  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  be  a  party  label. 

■  Comb.  Mod.  Bi»l. ;  Bttos,  i.,  1-31. 

*aoldwiii  Smith,  The  UniUd  Slata  (1893),  183. 
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The  titles  ot  the  parties  serve  approximately  to  indi- 
cate their  different  tendencies ;  thongh  it  mmt  foe  remem- 
bered that  the  Whiggery  of  Adams  was  coloured  by 
New  England  idealism,  while  the  material  interests  of 
tbe  8oat£  tamed  their  energies  to  capture  the  natorally 
ideaUstic  Democracy  of  Jackson.  Eventaolly  the  diyision 
became  almost  a  geographical  one ;  thongh  certain  of 
her  interests  and  perhaps  her  jealoos  antipathy  to  New 
England,  gave  New  York's  sympathies  to  the  South. 

In  1832,  when  Walt  was  studying  the  world  throngh 
the  keen  eyes  of  thirteen,  and  the  windows  of  a  Brooklyn 
printing  shop,  Democratic  South  Carolina  was  offering 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Federal  tariff.  Theoretic- 
ally, and  one  may  add  ethically,  any  tariff  was  contrary 
to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  universal  freedom ;  and 
practically,  it  was  disastrous  to  the  special  interests  of 
the  Sonth.  Carolina,  under  the  poetic  fire  and  genins  of 
Calhonn,  was  the  Sonthern  champion  against  Northern, 
or,  let  OS  say.  Federal  aggression.  She  stood  out  for  the 
rights  of  a  minority  so  far  as  to  propose  secession.  The 
South  was  aggrieved  by  the  tariff,  for,  roughly  speaking, 
its  States  were  cotton  plantations,  whose  interests  lay 
io  easy  foreign  exchange ;  they  grew  no  com,  they  made 
no  machinery,  they  neither  fed  nor  clothed  themselves. 
The  North  on  the  other  hand  was  industrial,  anxious  to 
guard  its  infant  manufactures  against  the  competition 
of  Great  Britain.  The  West  was  agricultural,  demanding 
roads  and  public  works  which  required  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  a  tariff.  Now  even  these  public  works,  these 
high  roads  and  canals,  were  calculated  directly  to  benefit 
the  Northern  manufacturers  rather  than  the  planters  of 
tbe  South  whose  highway  to  the  West  was  the  great 
river  which  had  formerly  given  them  all  the  Western 
trade  to  handle,  and  whose  cheapest  market  for  ma- 
chinery  and  manufactured  goods  lay  over  tbe  high  sea 
whither  its  own  staple  was  continnaUy  going. 

The  tariff  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern 
sectian  was,  then,  opposed  by  the  South  on  grounds  of 
indnstrial  necessity  as  well  as  of  political  theory.  And  it 
may  be  noted  the  argument  of  the  Southerner  was  equally 
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the  argnment  of  many  ao  artiBan  in  the  metropolis,  who 
saw  JD  free  trade  the  sole  gaarantee  of  cheap  hving. 

Thoa  there  waa  a  certain  antagontaoi  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  geographical  aections  of  the  American 
nation ;  and  this  was  emphasised  by  another  cause 
for  hostility.  Every  statesman  knew  that,  althoagh 
onacknowledged,  it  was  really  the  question  of  slavery 
which  was  already  dividing  America  into  "  North  "  and 
"  Sonth  ".  And  recognising  it  as  beyond  bis  powers  of 
sointion,  he  sought  by  maintaining  a  compromise  to 
conceal  it  from  the  public  mind. 

The  "  Sovereign  States,"  momentarily  anited  for  de- 
fence against  a  domineering  king,  had  at  the  same  hoar 
been  swept  by  Tom  Paine  s  and  Jefferson's  versions  of 
the  French  Bepnbhcanism,  and  North  and  Sonth  alike 
adhered  to  a  doctrinaire  equality.  The  negro,  they  were 
willing  to  agree,  should  be  volontarily  and  gradually 
emancipated. 

But  the  hold  d  this  policy  on  the  South  was  soon 
afterwards  undermined  by  the  economic  development 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  cotton-gin.  The 
new  and  rapidly  growing  prosperity  of  the  planter  de- 
pended on  the  permanence  of  the  "  institution  ".  And 
from  this  time  forward  the  Southern  policy  becomes 
hard  to  distinguish  from  the  vested  interests  of  the 
Blave-owner,  l^e  prosperity  of  the  South  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  extension  of  the  cotton  industry :  the 
cotton  industry,  again,  upon  slave-labour ;  thus  it  was 
argued,  the  institution  oi  slavery  was  neceasary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  South.  The  North,  so  the  Southerner 
supposed,  had  its  own  interests  to  serve,  and  only  re- 
,garded  the  South  as  a  market.  It  was,  he  felt,  jealous 
of  the  dominance  of  Southern  statesmanship  m  the 
Union ;  and  its  desire  to  destroy  "  the  institution  "  was 
denounced  as  the  sectional  jealousy  of  small-minded, 
shop-keeping  bigots,  of  inferior  antecedents.  By  the 
bmte  force  of  increasing  numbers,  by  a  vulgar  love  of 
trade,  and  the  accidents  of  climate  and  of  mineral  re- 
sources, the  North  was  beginning  to  eetabhsh  its  hold 
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□pon  GongresB,  and  arrogating  to  itaelf  the  Federal 
power. 

Hitherto,  'with  the  exception  of  the  Adamses  and  of 
JftckBon,  every  President  had  been  of  Virginian  birth, 
bred,  the  Sonthemer  declared,  in  the  broader  views  of 
Btatesmanship.  Bat  the  North  was  now  predominant 
in  the  Hoose  of  Bepreseutatives,  and  a  balance  conld  only 
be  preserved  in  the  Senate,  where  each  State  appoints 
two  members,  by  constant  watchfnlnesa  Thos  the 
rapid  settling  of  the  middle  West  by  Northerners  most 
be  balanced  by  the  annexation  of  new  cotton-growing 
regions  in  the  South-west.  The  famous  Missonri  Com- 
promise of  1821  fixed  the  frontier  between  future  free- 
soil  and  slave  States  at  the  line  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Missouri,  while  admitting  that  State  itself  into  the 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  latter  class.  Hence  it  was 
only  in  the  South-west  that  slavery  could  develop,  and 
extension  by  conquest  of  cotton  territory  became  hence- 
forward an  object  of  Southern  politicians. 

While,  then,  it  was  the  aggression  of  the  South  which 
finally  drove  the  nation  into  civil  war,  the  South  for 
many  years  had  viewed  itself  as  an  aggrieved  partner  in 
the  mter-State  compact,  victimised  m  the  interests  of 
the  majority.  It  felt,  perhaps  not  onjustly,  that  it  was 
being  overridden,  and  that  the  Federation  was  becoming 
what  Jefferson  described  as  "  a  foreign  yoke  ".'  It  be- 
came excessively  sensitive  to  hostility :  every  rumour 
of  the  spread  of  Abolition  sentiment  in  the  North — a 
sentiment  which  favoured  s  new  attitude  towards  the 
Federal  power,  and  would  give  control  to  it  over  the 
domestic  a&irs  of  what  hitherto  had  literally  been 
"  Sovereign  States  " — raised  a  storm  of  indignation  and 
evoked  new  threats  of  secession. 

But  while  slavery  was  already  playing  its  part  in 
American  pohtics  it  had  not  yet  become  the  main  line  of 
party  cleavage.  Although  the  party  of  free  trade  and  of 
State  rights  was  the  party  of  the  South,  it  was  not  yet 

'  Of.  Comb.  Hod.  Sitt.,  376,  BT6. 
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the  party  of  Blavery.  It  was  still  tbrooghoat  America 
the  "people's  party,"  and  tiie  slave  power  was  the  last 
to  desire  that  it  shoald  cease  to  hold  that  title,  especially 
in  the  North.  For  many  a  year  to  come  there  would 
be  stoat  Abolitionists  who  coold  call  themselves  Demo- 
crats ;  while  "  dongh-faces,"  or  politicians  who  served 
the  ^rty  of  slavery,  were  always  to  be  foond  amongst 
the  Whigs. 

Even  while  party  feeling  ran  high,  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  conimanioation  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
transport,  both  on  land  and  water,  favoured  the  larger 
Federal  sentiment  and  quickened  th^  national  con- 
Bciousness.  Talk  of  secession  had  been  heard  in  New 
England  as  well  as  in  South  Carohna;  but  actual 
secession  became  more  difficult  as  the  manufacturers 
of  the  East,  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South,  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Mississippi  basin  had  tangible  evidence 
of  the  many  interests  and  privileges  which  were  common 
to  them,  and  beheld  more  and  more  clearly  the  future 
upon  which  America  was  entering.  Year  by  year  the 
idea  of  the  Union  gained  in  vitahty;  and  in  spite  of 
party  feehng.  President  Jackson  had  a  nation  behind 
him  when  he  refused  to  yield  to  South  Carolina's  threat 
of  secession. 

A  compromise  was  effected,  and  Carolina  submitted 
to  the  collection  of  duties  under  a  somewhat  naitigated 
tariff:  the  relation  of  the  constituent  States  to  the 
Federal  power  remaining  still  nndefined,  waiting,  for 
a  generation  to  come,  upon  the  growth  of  national  senti- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accomolation  of  resent- 
ment upon  the  other. 
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THE  spring  of  1836  found  Whitman  in  New  York.^ 
He  was  in  his^venteenth  year,  had  now  learnt 
his  trade,  and  had  began  to  wnte  tor  the  weekly  papers ; 
among  others,  contributing  occasionally  to  the  hand- 
some and  stnBtocratio  pages  of  the  Mirror,  perhaps  the 
best  jot  its  class.*  He  lived  in  that  jonmaliBtic  atmo- 
sp^re  which  encourages  expression  and  turns  many  a 
clever  lad  Jnto  a  iirig-  Walt  was  self -sufficient,  but 
{Edre  Was  nothing  of  the  prig '  in  him.  Limited  as  his 
schooling  had  b^n,  he'  was  naturally  receptive  and 
thoaghtml,  and  his  education  went  steadily  forward ; 
he  made  friends  with  older  men,  and  with  men  of 
education  from  whom  he  learnt  much.  And  now  he 
became  a  teacher. 

He  was  a  healthy  boy,  but  had  somewhat  overgrown 
his  strength,  and  perhaps  this  was  among  the  causes  of 
his  leaving  the  city  in  May,  and  going  up  Long  Island 
into  the  country.  He  joined  his  family  for  awhile,  who 
were  living  at  Norwich  ;  *  and  subsequently  settled  for 
the  winter  as  a  country  teacher  at  Babylon,  boarding 
round,  as  was  the  custom',  in  the  homes  of  his  various 
pupils. 

The  little  town  of  Babylon  stands  on  the  swampy 
inner  shores  of  the  Great  Sonth  Bay,  which  is  a  spacious 
lagoon  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  narrow  beach' 
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or  line  of  Band  hille.  This  outer  beach  bears  here  and 
there  a  ridge  of  pine  forest  or  a  lighthon&e  ;  bat  for  the 
rest,  it  is  abandoned  to  sea-birda  and  graas,  to  the  winda 
and  a  few  sand-dowera  scattered  among  the  wind  mark- 
ings which  are  stencilled  in  porple  npon  the  sand  in 
some  dehcate  aerial  depoait.  Ontside,  even  npon  qoiet 
days,  the  soif  beats  ponderoaaly  with  omiDons  aonnd, 
the  will  and  weight  of  the  ocean  in  its  swing.  Within, 
across  the  wide  onroffled  waters  of  the  lagoon,  populous 
with  sails,  is  the  far-away  fringe  of  the  Babylon  woods, 
and  over  them,  pale  and  bine,  the  hill-range  above 
Hantington. 

The  bay  itself  is  a  glorious  mirror  for  the  over-glow 
of  the  sky  at  snnaet  or  sonrise.  Standing  upon  ita  inner 
rim  at  Babylon,  aa  the  colonr  begina  to  die  into  the 
dusk,  yon  may  see  mysterious  aails  moving  by  hidden 
wat^iways  among  fields  atill  merry  with  the  chirmp  of 
innumerable  crickets ;  while  beyond  the  tattle  of  cords 
and  polleya  and  the  Uqnid  murmur  of  the  moving  boats, 
beyond  their  lights  that  pierce  the  darkening  water  hke 
jewelled  speara,  glimmers  a  atar  on  Fire  Island  beach  to 
greet  the  great  liners  as  they  pass  by.  In  summer  it  is  a 
field  of  many  harvests ;  famous  for  its  bine-fish,  its  clams 
and  oysters  ;  and  neither  the  lads  of  Babylon  nor  their 
young  master  were  behind-hand  in  spearing  eels,  catch- 
ing crabs  and  gathering  birds'  eggs.'  In  a  hard  winter 
it  IB  frozen  over  for  months  together. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  nest  four  or  five  years, 
Walt  remained  in  the  country,  moving  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  paying  occasional  visits  to  New  York.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  good  and  popular  teacher  ;  *  and 
if  his  equipment  was  not  great,  it  was  sufficient ;  he 
liked  boya  and  had  the  gift  of  imparting  knowledge. 
He  took  his  work  seriously,  was  alwaya  master  in  Uie 
schoolroom,  and  knew  whatever  passed  there.  He 
followed  methods  of  his  own  ;  breaking  loose  from  text- 
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books,  to  expoimd  his  knowledge  and  imput  his  own 
interests  to  his  scholars.  The  element  of  personalis 
told  throaghoQt  his]  teaching ;  abeady  it  was  notable  as 
the  power  behind  all  that  he  did.  An  impression  of 
himself,  of  his  muTersal  kindliness,  of  the  sympathetic 
quality  of  hia  whole  person,  his  voice  and  look  and 
manner,  and  of  a  certain  distinction  and  dignity  in- 
separable from  him,  was  retained  by  his  pupils  in  after 
years. 

His  favourite  method  of  ponishment  is  worth  record- 
ing, as  characteristic  of  his  power  and  of  his  theory  of 
pedagogics,  An  admirable  story-teller,  he  would  chas- 
tise any  scholar  who  had  behaved  dishonourably,  by 
describmg  his  condact  to  the  whole  school,  and  without 
the  mention  of  a  name,  the  guilty  boy  or  girl  was  suffi- 
ciently self-condemned  and  punished  in  his  own  shame. 
Qraver  offences  were  made  more  pnbUc. 

In  recess  and  away  from  school,  Walt  was  a  sheer 
boy,  heartily  joining  m  the  moat  boisterous  games  and 
sharing  every  kind  of  recreation  consistent  with  his 
kindly  spirit.     "Gunning"  was  never  inclnded. 

Among  the  scholars  there  mnst  often  have  been  those 
of  his  own  years,  and  the  fact  that  he  conld  preserve 
his  statns  as  a  teacher  while  hving  on  terms  of  frank 
comradeship  with  his  scholars,  declares  him  bom  to 
the  ofBce.  They  were  mixed  schools  which  he  taogbt, 
and  towards  the  girls  his  attitude  was  one  of  honest 
equanimity.  He  was  the  same  with  them  as  with  the 
boys,  betraying  neither  a  sentimental  preference  nor  a 
mascoline  disdain.  Perhaps  American  girls  with  their 
friendly  ways  and  comparative  lack  of  seli-consciousneas, 
call  for  less  fortitude  on  the  young  teacher's  part  than 
some  others ;  but  Walt's  own  temperament  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  It  seems  improbable  that  he  was  ever 
subject  either  to  gieen-sickness  or  calf-love,  and  he  was 
no  sentimentaUst.' 

Perhaps  the  idleness  of  which  Mr.  Spooner  retained 
60  lively  a  recollection,  might  have  hindered  hie  becom- 
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mg  an  ideal  dominie.  His  thoaghts  miiBt  BometimeB 
have  been  far  afield,  his  papila  and  their  tasks  forgotten. 
It  WBA  not,  as  I  have  already  snggeeted,  that  he  was 
lazy ;  he  worked  hard  and  lost  when  his  mind  was 
apon  his  work,  and  best  of  all  perhaps  as  a  teacher 
in  Contact  with  homan  beings ;  bat  he  was  never  so 
bnay  that  he  could  refuse  to  pursue  an  idea,  never  so 
occupied  that  he  could  miss  a  new  fact  or  emotion. 

Like  other  yoong  teachers,  Walt  probably  learnt  at 
least  as  much  as  he  tanght,  if  not  from  his  pupils,  then 
from  their  parents.  Boarding  with  them,  he  came  to 
know  and  to  love  his  own  people,  the  peasant^yeomanry 
of  the  island.' 

He  was  a  favonrite  with  the  friendly  Long  Islaad 
youths  and  girls  of  his.own  years,  bnt  bis  closer  friend- 
ships seem  to  have  been  with  older  people :  the  well- 
balanced,  but  strongly  marked  fathers  and  mothers  of 
famihes.  He  loved  the  conntry  too,  and  all  the  occupa- 
tions and  amosements  of  the  open-air,  into  which  he 
had  been  initiated  as  a  child.  Thus  he  learned  his 
island  by  heart,  wandering  over  it  od  foot,  by  day  and 
night ;  saihng  its  coasts  and  out  into  the  waters  beyond, 
in  pilot  and  fishing  boats,  to  taste  for  himself  the  brave 
sea  life  of  those  old  salts,  Williamses  and  Kossabones, 
his  mother's  aocestors. 

In  the  spring  of  1638,  we  find  him  again  at  Honting- 
ton ;  and  here,  in  'June,*  he  founded  a  weekly  journal, 
the  Lotfg  lalaafder,  which  is  still  published.  Full  of 
interests,  self-su^ent  and  ready  with  his  pen,  and  in 
close  touch  with  his  readers,  he  condncted  the  paper  for 
a  while  with  snccess.  He  was  nineteen  and  an  en- 
thusiast ;  and  he  was  both  printer,  editor  and  publisher. 

Like  others  of  the  time,  his  paper  was  probably  a 
hnmble  sheet  of  four  small  pages,  and  his  task  was  not 
so  heavy  as  it  may  sound.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
work,  as  well  he  might :  the  new  responsibihty-  and 
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indepeDdeDoe  were  admirabl;  stuted  to  his  yeats  and 
temper.  He  purchased  a  ptess  and  type,  and  hia  print- 
ing hoase  was  in  the  upper  atoiy  of  what  is  now  a  stable, 
which  stood  on  the  main  street  ol  the  town. 

There  he  did  most  o{  the  work  himself,  bat  I  have 
talked  with  an  old  man  who  shared  his  task  at  times. 
And  not  his  task  only;  for  the  printing  room  was,  we 
may  be  sure,  the  scene  of  mnch  beside  laboor.  Walt 
loved  companionship,  and  was  an  ezoellent  story-tellei ; 
he  loved  games,  especially  whist,  which  he  would  play 
— and  generally  win — for  a  pmupkin  pie.  Bat  when  he 
worked,  he  "worked  like  the  mischief,'  as  the  saying  ia;' 
aad  when  he  said  ao  his  companions  knew  that  they 
most  go.  They  mast  have  recognised,  if  they  thought 
about  him  at  ^  in  that  way,  that  while  he  made  no  ^- 
play  of  his  knowledge  he  knew  far  more  than  they,  and 
while  he  was  an  excellent  comrade,  it  would  not  do  to 
treat  Walt  with  too  great  familiarity. 

As  to  his  talk,  it  was  clean  and  wholesome  and  self- 
respecting.  He  was  too  much  of  a  man  already  to 
resort  to  the  mannish  tricks  of  many  youths.  He  hod, 
moreover,  at  this  time,  a  tinge  of  Puritanism,  which  did 
him  no  harm  :  be  neither  amoked  nor  drank  nor  swore. 
He  contenmed  practical  jokes.  Maybe  there  was  less 
of  Puritanism  about  him  than  of  personal  pride.  He 
was  himself  from  the  beginning,  belonged  to  no  set,  and 
went  his  own  ways.  He  seemed  to  be  everywhere  and 
to  observe  everything  without  obtruding  himself  any- 
where. And  having  purchased  a  horse,  he  carried  the 
papers  round  to  the  doors  of  his  readers  in  the  sur- 
rounding townshi;fs.  Often,  afterwards,  he  recalled 
those  long  romantic  drives  along  the  glimmering  loads, 
through  the  atill  fields  and  the  dark  oak  woods  under 
the  half-luminous  starry  sky,  broken  by  frieudly  faces 
and  kind  greetings. 

But  before  the  year  was  out  the  appearance  of  the 
Long  Islander  became  more  and  more  irregnlar,  till  the 
patience  of  its  owner  and  subscribers  was  exhausted. 
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In  the  a^rring  it  ceased  for  a  time,  and  when  it  re- 
appeared it  was  Dtimbeted  as  a  fresh  venture  onder  new 
management. 

Walt  had  gone  back  to  school  teaching  at  Babylon.* 
He  continued  this  work  for  two  years  more,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  now  at  the  Jamaica  Academy,  now 
at  Woodbury,  now  at  Whitestone.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  a  keen  debater  and  pohtician,  an  Abolitionist,  a 
Washingtonian  teetotaler,  and  ardently  opposed  to  capi- 
tal pnniahment.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  stomp 
oratory  of  1840,  when  Van  Bnren  of  New  Tork  was  for 
the  second  time  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President. 
The  fact,  with  the  knowledge  he  always  showed  of  the 
art  of  oratory,  and  the  plans  for  lectnring  which  he 
afterwards  drafted,  seems  to  testify  to  a  native  capacity 
for  public  speaking,  as  well  as  a  genoine  and  serioos 
interest  in  the  a£»ars  of  the  nation. 

Walt  Whitman  was  becoming  recognised  as  a  yoong  "^ 
man  of  ability :  in  spite  of  his  nonclutlant  and  fnendly 
tutasenming  ways,  he  had  pride  and  ambition.     He  felt  t 
in  himeelf  that  he  was  capable  of  great  things,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  begin  them.     Not  very  clear  as  to  what  ' 
hffi  proper  work  might  be,  he  took  the  taming  of  his 
iQcbnation,  and  early  in  the  aoromer  of  1841  entered 
the  office  of  the  Neto  World,  as  a  compositor,'  to  become 
for  the  next  twenty  years  one  of  the  fraternity  of  New 
York  ^essmen. 

His  first  saccesB  was  achieved  in  the  Angnst  number 
of  the  Demooratic  Boview,  one  of  the  first  American  peri- 
odicals of  the  day,  which  counted  among  its  contributors 
such  writers  as  Bryant,  Whittier,  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
fellow. His  "Death  in  the  Schoolroom,"  ^appearing 
over  the  initials  of  "  W.  W.,"  caught  the  pabbc  fancy, 
and  was  wide^  copied  by  the  provincial  press.  It  is 
the  study  of  a  gruesome  incident  in  Long  Island  country 
Ute  ;  by  turns  sentimental  and  violent  in  its  horror,  and 
evidently  intended  as  an  argument  against  school  flog- 
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giDg.  It  has  a  sort  of  crade  power  and  its  Bobjeot 
matter  wonld  have  appealed  to  Hawthorne.  It  is  by 
no  means  discreditable ;  but  to  ns  it  seems  verbose,  and 
it  is  clnme^  in  its  exaggerated  style.  Lngare  is  shown 
to  OS  at  one  moment  standing  as  thoagh  tr&ns&xed  by  a 
basilisk — and  at  another,  "  every  hmb  qnivers  like  the 
tongne  of  a  snake  ". 

Whatever  iU  faolts,  they  did  not  offend  the  taste  of 
the  hoar :  the  Beview  welcomed  his  contributions,  and 
some  stady  from  his  pen  appeared  in  its  pages  each 
alternate  month  throngbont  the  next  year,  some  being 
signed  "  Walter  Whitman  "  in  full.  To  the  New  World 
he  had  meanwhile  been  contriboting  conventional  and 
very  mediocre  verses  in  praise  of  Death  and  of  com- 
passionate Pity.^ 

The  remorse  of  a  yonng  murderer ;  an  angel's  comv) 
passionate  excuses  for  evil-doers ;  the  headstrong  revolt/ 
of  youth  against  parental  injustice,  and  the  eueuintf 
tragic  fate  ;  the  hiJf-insane  repulsion  of  a  father  toward 
his  son,  prompting  him  to  send  the  lad  to  a.  madhousl^ 
and  thas  wrecking  his  mind ;  the  refusal  of  a  young 
poet  to  sell  bis  gemoa ;  the  pining  of  a  lover  after  tha 
death  of  his  bdoved ;  the  lonely  misery  of  a  deaf  and! 
domb  girl,  who  has  been  seduced  and  deserted;  th^ 
reform  of  a  profligate  by  a  child ;  the  sobering  of  a 
drunkard  at  his  Uttle  sister's  death-bed ;  and  an  old 
widow's  strewing  of  flowers  on  every  grave  because  hejr 
husband's  remains  unknown :  such  are  the  subjects  with 
w^jJAli  >ift  f[palt».  His  wanderings  in  Long  Mand  ha4 
"^upphed  him  with  incidents  upon  which  to  exercise  hi* 
imagination.  Those  which  he  selected  have  always  some 
pathetic  interest,  while  several  have  an  obviously  didac- 
tic purpose. 

Whitman's  moral  consciousness  was  atill  predominant : 
he  was  an  advocate  of  "causes".  But  his  morality 
sprang  out  of  a  real  passion  for  humanity,  which 
took  the  form  of  sentiment;  a  sentiment  which  was 
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thoroughly  geDniDe  at  bottom,  but  which  in  ita  ez- 
piessioD  at  this  time,  became  false  and  stilted  enou^ 
to  bear  the  reproach  of  sentimentality.  In  view  of 
their  author's  snbaeqaent  optimism,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  all  these  stadies  are  of  figmres  or  incidents, 
more  or  less  tragic. 

Whitman  was  puzzling  over  the  ultimate  qaestions : 
the  problem  of  evil,  as  seen  in  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
tyrannical  power,  and  by  callous  or  lustful  selEshness, 
Dpon  ianoceDt  victims ;  on  the  inscrutable  tragedies 
of  disease  and  iosanity ;  and  again,  upon  the  power  of 
iimoceDCe,  of  aoirow  and  of  love  to  evoke  the  good 
which  he  saw  everywhere  latent  in  human  nature,  and 
which  a  blind  and  heavy-banded  leealitarian  justice 
would  destroy  with  the  evil  inseparable  from  it  The 
more  he  thoaght  over  these  problems,  the  more  he 
rec<^niaed  the  futility  of  condemnation,  and  the  efiec* 
tivenees  of  onderstanding  love. 

The  New  World,  upon  which  he  was  working,  published 
the  flrst  American  versions  of  some  of  the  principal 
novels  of  the  day ;  it  reprinted  several  of  the  new  poems 
of  Tennyson  from  English  son/ces  and  contained  long 
notices  of  saoh  works  as  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- 
wortMp.  In  November,  1842,  it  issued  as  an  extra 
number  Dickens's  Amerieaa  Notet,  the  sensation  of  the 
hoor — the  author  having  heeaf^ted  at  the  Park  Theatre 
in  February — and  aimonnced  Lytton  Bulwer's  Laat  of 
the  Barons  to  follow.  On  the  23rd  of  the  month,  in  the 
same  fashion,  appeared  Franklin  Evana,  or  The  Inebriate, 
a  tale  of  the  times,  by  Walter  Whitman.  It  was  adver- 
tised as  a  thrilling  romance  by  "  one  of  the  best  novelists 
in  this  country  " ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  magazine 
expressed  their  hope  that  the  well-told  incidents  of  the 
plot  and  the  excellence  of  the  moral  would  commend 
the  book  to  general  circulation,  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed. It  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
sold.  The  book,  then,  achieved  a  tolerable  snccess,  and 
its  author  profited  to  the  extent  of  some  forty  pounds. 

Copies  of  i'VaniUift  Evam  are  now  excraaively  rare. 
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and  one  may  eay  with  confidence  they  will  remain  so. 
For  the  tale  will  never  he  reprinted.  It  claims  to  be 
written  for  the  people  and  not  for  the  critica,  and  even 
the  people  are  Tmlikely  to  read  it  a  eecond  time. 

It  is  an  ill'told  rambling  story  of  a  Long  Island  lad 
who,  going  to  the  metropoUa  and  taking  to  drink,  falls 
through  varions  stages  of  respectabiUty  till  he  becomes 
a  bar-tender.  He  marries  and  reforms,  bat  presently 
gives  way  again  to  bis  habit ;  his  wife  then  dies,  and  he 
foils  lower.  Eventoally  he  is  rescaed  from  gaol,  and 
signs  the  "  old  "  pledge  against  ardent  spirits.  Then  he 
goes  to  Virginia,  where  he  succeeds  in  fuddling  his  wits 
with  wine,  and  marries  a  handsome  Creole  slave.  Forth- 
with he  becomes  entaogled  with  a  white  woman  who 
drives  his  wife  to  the  verge  of  madness,  tmtil  a  tragic 
fate  releases  him  from  them  both,  and  the  story  con- 
clndes  with  his  signature  to  the  pledge  of  total  abstinenca 
The  author  recommends  it  to  his  readers,  and  breaks  oat 
into  praises  of  the  Washingtonian  crasade,  foretelling  its 
immment  and  complete  victory  over  the  "armies  of 
drink  ". 

The  pages  are  diversified  by  Indian  aad  other  narra- 
tives impertinent  to  the  plot,  and  by  invectives  against 
the  Bcomfol  attitude  of  the  picas  and  respectable  toward 
those  who  are  straggling  in  the  nets  of  vice.  The  whole 
book  is  loosely  graphic  and  frankly  didactic,  its  author 
declaring  his  wish  to  be  improving,  thoagh  he  will  keep 
the  funasement  of  his  readers  in  view.  He  opinesthat 
in  this  temperance  story  he  has  found  a  novel  and  a 
noble  use  for  fiction,  and  if  his  first  venture  be  snccess- 
f«l,  be  assured  it  will  be  followed  by  a  second. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  FrankUn  Evatu  seriously.  That 
Whitman  was  at  the  time  a  sincere  advocate  of  the  more 
extreme  doctrines  of  temperance  reform  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  But  in  after  years — the  whole  incident 
having  become  a  matter  of  amusement  to  its  author,  not 
wholly  unmingled  with  irritation  when,  as  sometimes,  it 
was  thrust  upon  him  anew  by  reformers  as  ardent  as 
be  had  onoe  been — he  would  laugh  and  say  with  a 
droll  deliberation  that  the  story  was  written  ^[oinst 
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time  one  hot  antninn  in  a  Broadway  beer-cellar,  his 
dtill  thon^ts  enconraged  by  babbling  libations.  One 
Bospecte  a  hmuoroos  malice  in  the  anecdote,  belonging 
rather  to  his  later  than  hia  earlier  years.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  while  Whitman  commended  the 
pledge,  he  also  commended  a  positiTe  policy  of  "  counter 
attraction"  to  all  the  yonng  men  who  scanned  his  pages, 
to  wit,  an  early  marriage  and  a  home,  though  he  himself 
remained  a  bachelor. 

-iteaaoAHn  Evam  was  honest  enough.  Yonng  Whit- 
man was  serving  the  adorable  Lady  Temperance  with 
ferronr,  if  not  with  absolnte  consistency.  He  knew  her 
cause  to  be  a  good  one ;  bat  he  fonnd  that,  in  this  form, 
it  was  not  qoite  his  own,  and  he  was  too  natural  not  to 
be  inconsistent.  '  He  had  not  yeTc^me  ~to  his  own  caose, 
nor  for  that  matter  to  himself.  And  thos  his  essay 
became  a  lour  deforot ;  as  he  did  not  repeat  it,  we  may 
flnppose  he  was  as  little  satisfied  as  those  who  now  waste 
an  honr  npon  this  "  thrilling  romance  "at- 

He  was  now  in  the  full  stream  of  jonmalistic  activity. 
He  wrote  for  the  Now  York  8w%,  and  appears  for  a  few 
months  to  have  acted  as  editor  in  succession  of  the 
Aurora  and  &16  Tattler.^  In  1843  he  filled  the  same 
post  on  the  Statesman,  and  the  year  after  upon  the 
Democrat;  while  contribnting  also  to  the  Cohtmbian 
Magaxine,  tiie  Ameriaan  Beview,  and  Foe's  Broadway 
JownuU? 

Probably  none  of  these  contributions  are  worthy  of 
recotlection.'^LAnomalonB  as  it  may  sound,  from  twenty- 
three  to  thirty-five  Whitman  was  better  fitted  for  an 
editor  than  for  an  essayist.  He  was  clever  withoat 
being  brilliant ;  he  had  cai>acity  bnt  no  special  and  de- 
finite line  of  hia  own.  m&  strength  lay  in  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  upon  this  both  friends  and  family  learnt  to 
rely.       '-' 

Several  of  the  papers  for  which  he  wrote  were  party 
organs ;  it  may  have  been  that  hia  political  services  in 
l&iO  won  him  an  introduction  to  the  editors  of  the 
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DeTnoeratie  Review,  and  helped  him  on  his  farther  way. 
In  an;  case,  it  is  certain  that  he  freqnented  the  party's 
headquarters  in  the  city.  Tammany  Hall  was  named 
after  an  Indian  brave,'  preanmably  to  indicate  the  wholly 
indigenous  character  of  its  interests.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  seems  to  have  become  the 
seat  of  a  society  of  old  Knickerbockers,  gathered  partly 
for  mntual  protection  against  certain  groups  of  foreign 
immigrants  who  had  shown  a  hostile  disposition,  and 
partly  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  Cincinnati  Society 
presided  over  by  Washin^n.  Daring  Jefferson's  Pre- 
sidency it  became  a  pohtical  centre,  and  was  identified 
with  the  Democratic  party  from  the  time  of  its  re- 
organisation under  Jackson  in  New  York  State. 

The  Democrats  failed  to  elect  Van  Bnren,  and  were 
in  opposition  from  1840  to  1644.  During  the  electoral 
struggle,  a  Baltimore  jonmal  had  spoken  sUghtingly  of 
the  humble  character  of  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate :  * 
better  fitted,  it  pronomiced,  for  a  Western  log-cabin 
and  a  small  pension  than  for  the  White  House.  Harri- 
son, like  Andrew  Jackson,  was  an  old  soldier :  he  had 
beaten  the  Indians  long  ago  in  a  fight  at  Tippecanoe ; 
and  that,  together  with  the  simplicity  of  this  Gmcinnatus 
— the  imagmary  log-cabin,  the  coon-skins  and  hard 
cider,  which  made  him  the  impersonation  of  the 
frontiersman  to  whom  America  owed  so  much,  being 
all  artfully  exaggerated  by  party  managers — caught  the 
fancy  of  the  whole  country,  which  rang  for  months  to- 
other with  the  refrain  of  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  ". 
Harrison  died  immediately  after  his  inauguration  and 
Vice-president  Tyler  took  his  place. 

In  Tammany's  back  parlour,  Walt  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  notables,  and  not  least,  of  an  old  Colonel 
Fellowes,*  who  loved  to  discuss  Tom  Paine  over  a  social 
glass,  and  to  scatter  to  the  four  winds  the  legends  of 
inebriety  which  had  gathered  about  his  later  years  of 
poverty  and  neglect.     But  that  Whitman  was  a  violent 
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partisaii  even  at  this  time,  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  in  1843  or  1844  he  contributed  political  verses 
to  Horace  Greeley's  Tribtme,  a  paper  which  had  grown 
oat  of  the  Whig  election  sheet.'  And  though,  h^e  his 
father,  he  adhered  now  and  always  to  the  general 
political  tradition  of  the  Democrats,  was  a  free  trader, 
jealonB  of  the  central  power,  and  voted  with  hia  party 
till  it  split  in  1848,  he  was  as  good  an  Abolitionist  as 
Greeley  himself.  Indeed,  both  the  TrUnme  poems  are 
inspired  by  the  theme  of  slavery,  and  as  if  in  witness  to 
the  reality  of  their  inspiration,  he  breaks  for  the  first 
time  into  the  irregnlar  metres  he  was  to  make  his  own.^ 
A.  rehgions  ardour  breathes  from  these  aingtilar  Scrip- 
tural utterances.  The  first,  "  Blood-money,'  is  a  homily 
on  the  text,  "Guilty  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ' . 
In  the  slave,  whom  he  describes  as  "hunted  from  the 
arrogant  equality  of  the  rest,"  he  sees  the  new  incarna- 
tion of  that  "divine  youth"  whose  body  Iscariot  sold 
and  is  still  a-selling.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  pathos, 
freeh,  direct  and  unmannered,  and  by  far  the  most  in- 
dividnal  and  strLking  thing  Whitman  had  done.  And  it 
was  the  only  one  which  could  be  regarded  aa  prophetic 
of  the  work  that  was  to  follow.  Especially  is  this  felt 
in  such  lines  as 

The  ojelm,  with  their  long  shEtdows,  have  stalked  silently  forward, 
Since  thow  Bmoient  daTs ;  manj  a  ponoh  eiiwnp[nng  meanwhile 
Ita  fee,  Uke  that  paid  for  the  eon  of  Maij. 

The  piece  was  signed  "Paumanok,"  as  also  was  "A 
Dongn-face  Song,"  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Pott. 

The  second  of  the  Tribvne  poems,  "  Wounded  in  the 
House  of  Friends,"'  is  inferior  to  the  first  in  poetic 
merit,  though  adopting  a  somewhat  similar  medimn. 
It  is  a  rather  violent  denunciation  of  those  intimates 
of  freedom  whose  allegiance  to  her  can  be  bought 
o£f — "  a  dollar  dearer  to  them  than  Christ's  bias- 
ing " — elderly  "  dough-faces  "  whose  hearts  are  in  their 
purses.  It  was  upon  Northern  traitors  to  the  cause 
rather  than  npon  the  people  of  the  South,  that  Whit- 
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man  poared  oat  his  indignation :  and  this  position  he 
always  maintained.  The  Tribune  itself  was  at  the  time 
an  ardent  sa^torter  of  Clay's  candidature  tot  the  Pre- 
sidency ;  but  Clay  subsequently  trimmed  upon  this  very 
question,  and  this  action,  by  fuienating  the  anti-alavery 
party  in  New  York,  resulted  in  his  defeat  at  the  polls. 

Whitman's  political  poems  suggest  already  that 
loosening  of  ties  which  separated  him  a  few  years  later 
from  the  main  body  of  his  party ;  hut  in  1844,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  advanced  Democrats  like  W.  C.  Bryant, 
he  worked  actively  for  Polk,  the  party  candidate,  who 
became  President.'  We  cannot  too  often  remind  onr- 
selves  that  tbe  later  Itepublicanism  of  the  'sixties  was 
supported  by  men  who  had  been  Free-soil  Democrats 
BB  well  as  by  certain  of  their  Whig  opponents.  Mean- 
while, it  was  to  the  Badical  wing  of  his  party  that 
young  Whitman  belonged. 

•*''  Though  engaged  in  the  political  struggle,  he  was  by 
no  means  absorbed  in  it.  Hig  profession  encouraged 
his  natural  interest  in  the  afTairs  of  his  country,  but  not 
in  the  political  affairs  alone.  He  shared  in  the  social 
functions  of  the  city  and  its  district.  He  frequented 
lectures  and  races,  churches  and  auction  rooms,  wed- 
dings  and  clam-b&kea.^  He  spent  Saturday  afternoons 
on  the  bare  and  then  unfrequented  sand  ridge  of  Coney 
Island,  bathing,  reading  and  declaiming  aloud,  uninter- 
rupted by  a  smgle  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  now  fill  the  island  with  their  more  artificial  holiday 
making  and  their  noisier  laughter.  In  those  days  one 
did  not  require  a  costume  to  bathe  on  Coney  Island 
beach.  \' 

Nearer  than  Coney  Island,  Brooklyn  Ferry  was  always 
one  of  his  favourite  haunts.*  Walt  had  always  loved 
the  boat  as  well  as  the  river;  as  a  child  he  had  seen 
the  horses  in  the  round-house  give  place  to  the  engine 
with  its  high  "smoke-stack";  the  captain  and  the 
hands  were  old  friends,  and  he  never  tired  of  watching 
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the  passengers.  Who  does  not  feel  the  dehght  of  sach 
a  ferry,  the  swing  of  the  boat,  the  windy  gleam  io  the 
sky.  Uie  lights  by  day  or  night  upon  the  water,  the 
sense  of  weariless  and  unceasing  movement  as  of  life 
itself?  New  York,  on  its  island,  is  richer  than  most 
cities  in  these  river  crossings,  which  take  you  at  once 
oat  of  the  closeness  and  cares  of  the  streets  mto  the  free 
broad  roadways  of  wind  and  water,  roadwajrs  which  yon 
can  scarcely  traverse  without  some  enlargement  and 
Uberation  of  the  city-pent  sonl  in  yonr  breast. 

And  in  the  city  itself  he  had  a  thousand  interests ; ' 
he  went  wherever  people  met  together  tor  any  purpose ; 
be  had  a  critic's  free  pass  to  the  theatres  and  was  often 
at  the  opera  and  circus,  be  frequented  the  pubhc  hbraries 
too,  and  the  collections  of  antiquities ;  but  most  of  all  he 
loved  to  read  in  the  open  book  of  Broadway.  Up  and 
down  that  amazing  torrent  of  humanity  be  would  ride, 
breasting  its  flood,  upon  the  box-seat  of  one  of  the 
stages,  beside  the  driver.  From  time  to  time  he  would 
make  himself  useful  by  giving  change  to  the  fares 
within,  when  he  was  not  ahwady  too  fully  occupied 
declaiming  the  great  passages  from  his  favourite  poets 
into  the  ears  of  his  fnend. 

-ji-  The  fulness  of  human  life  surging  through  the  artery 
of  that  great  city  exhilarated  him  bke  the  west  wind  or 
the  sound  and  presence  of  the  sea.    The  sheer  contact 
with  the  crowd  excited  him.    And  though  he  came  to 
know  New  York  in  all  its  dark  and  sordid  comers — and 
even  an  American  city  before  the  war  was  not  without 
its  shame — he  won  an  inspiration  from  its  multitudinous 
humanity  distinct  from  any  that  the  country-side  could 
afford.     Every  year  he  grew  more  conscious  of  his 
membership  in  me  Uving  whole  of  human  life ;  and  the  f 
consciousness  which  brought  despair  to  Carlyle,  brought  i 
faith  and  glory  to  Whitman.     He  did  not  bhnk  the  ugly  ' 
and  sinister  aspects  of  things,  as  many  an  optimist  has 
done ;  he  saw  clearly  the  brothel,  the  prison,  and  the 
mortuary;  bis  writing  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen, 

■  Comp.  PTO$t,  11-14,  iX,  S19. 
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deals  largely  with  the  tragedies  of  life ;  bat  bamamty 
fascinated  him — not  an  abstract  or  ideal  hnmanitj,  bnt 
the  concrete  actual  humanity  of  New  York.  For  its 
own  sake  he  loved  it,  body  and  aonl,  as  a  man  sbonld. 
It  was  not  philanthropy,  it  was  the  wholesome,  native 
love  of  a  man  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  for  the  in- 
camatioii  of  the  Other  in  the  same  snbstance  as  the 

Very  httle  passed  in  the  city  vrithout  his  knowledge 
He  was  in  the  crowd  that  welcomed  Dickens  in  1842 ; ' 
and  was  doubtless  among  the  thouBands  who  celebrated 
the  introduction  of  the  first  water  from  the  Croton 
supply  into  New  York,  aad  hailed  the  pioneer  locomotive 
arriving  over  the  new  track  from  Buffalo.  Among  the 
public  ognres  of  the  day,  he  became  familiar  with  the 
faces  of  great  politicians  Like  Webster  and  Clay ;  among 
writers,  he  saw  Fitz-Green  Halleck  and  Fenimore 
Cooper,^  and  made  the  acc^naintance  of  Foe  who  was 
struggling  against  poverty  m  New  York,  and  who  be- 
came at  this  time — 1845 — suddenly  famous  through  the 
pubUcation  of  "  The  Eareo  " ;  *  and  won  the  more  lasting 
friendship  of  Bryant,  who  was  at  that  time  the  pre- 
eminent American  poet,  and  held  besides  the  editorship 
of  the  Evening  Post,  to  which  WaJt  had  been  a  contn- 
butor.* 

In  Febmary,  1846,  Whitman  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,^  a  democratic  jomnal  of  a 
single  sheet  The  office  was  close  to  the  Ferry,  and  he 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  hved  with  hia  family  on 
Mjniile  Avenue,  near  Fort  Greene,  rather  more  than  a 
mile  away.  His  editorials  boasted  no  literary  distinction, 
and  were  even  at  times  of  doubtful  grammar ;  but  they 
were  direct  and  vigorous,  and  discussed  all  the  topics  of 
the  hour.'  When  a  New  York  Episcopal  Church  was 
consecrated  with  much  ceremony  and  display,  he  would 
denounce  the  self-complacent  attitude  of  the  Churches  ; 
every  instance  of  lynching  or  of  capital  punishment 
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would  call  forth  hia  protest;  be  waa  faithfal  in  his 
support  of  the  rights  of  domestic  animals ;  he  approved 
of  aancing  within  leasonable  honrs,  and  he  advocated 
art  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Largely  owing  to  his 
persistent  advocacy  the  old  battle-ground  of  Port  GJreene 
was  secured  to  Brooklyn  as  a  park. 

In  dealing  with  the  immediately  critical  qneation  of 
relations  with  Mexico,  while  he  anticipated  extension  of 
territory  without  dismay,  he  uttered  his  warning  against 
the  temper  which  prompts  a  nation  to  aggressive  acts. 
"We  fear,"  he  said,*  "our  unmatched  strength  may 
make  us  insolent.  We  fear  that  we  shall  be  too  willing 
(holding  the  game  in  onr  own  hands)  to  revenge  our 
injuries  by  war — the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a 
people,  and  the  bitterest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  all 
those  high  and  true  reforms  that  make  the  glory  of  this 
^e  above  the  darkness  of  the  ages  ^t  and  gone." 

The  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  in  1845,  was 
soon  followed  W  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  eventually 
completed  the  nhbusteiing  work  of  Houston  by  the 
annexation    of    New   Mexico    and    California.      This 
territorial  expansion  was  pushed  forward,  as  we  noted 
before,  by  Polk  and  the  Democrats  in  the  interests  of 
the  South  ;  ^  but  the  fact  that  it  was  Wilmot,  a  Free-  . 
soil  Democrat,  who  introduced  the  celebrated  proviso  I 
to  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  war,  proposing  to  f 
exclude  slavery  from  all  temtory  which  might  be  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  reminds  ns  of  the  division  within 
theparty  which  resulted  in  a  split  two  years  later. 

llie  country  at  this  time  was  in  a  condition  of  feverish 
irritation ;  and  the  war  spirit  was  only  too  easily 
aroused.  In  1847,  it  threatened  to  bnrst  into  flame 
over  a  territorial  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  America 
claimed  the  latitude  of  54 '40  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  Oregon,  and  for  awhile,  under  the  jingo  President, 
the  country  rang  with  the  insane  alliterative  cry  of 
"fifty-four  forty  or  fight".*    A  spirited  foreign  policy 

*Camb.  Mod.  Hiil.,  397, 398. 
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IB  the  oniTeisol  panacea  of  the  charlatan;  it  is  his 
receipt  for  every  internal  disorder,  and  it  was  continually 
being  prescribed  to  America  during  the  next  fifteen 
years.  This  was  indeed  the  charlatan's  honr,  when 
the  official  pohcy  of  the  dominant  Democratic  party 
oscillated  between  jingoism  and  what  was  afterwards 
known  throaghoitt  America  as  "  squatter  sovereignty  ". 
It  was  the  repudiation  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new  doctrine  which  Douglas  afterwards 
made  his  own,  that  drove  Whitman  into  revolt. 

He  was  comfortably  seated  in  his  editorial  chair, 
where  he  might  have  remained  for  years  had  his  Badical 
convictions  permitted.  Though  the  owners  of  the  Eagle 
were  orthodox  party  men,  the  editor's  anti-slavery 
attitude  was  not  concealed,^  and  indeed  conld  not  be. 
Their  criticism  of  his  editorials  caused  him  immediately 
to  throw  np  his  post.  He  would  not  compromise  on 
the  question,  and  he  woold  not  brook  interference.  It 
was  January,  1848,  when  he  left  the  Eagi*,^  and  a  few 
weeks  later  he  was  making  his  way  south  to  New 
Orleana 

Whitman  had  joined  the  "  Bambnmers "  or  Van 
Buren  men  of  New  York  State,  who  now  became  Free- 
soil  Democrats,  making  the  Wilmot  proviso  their  plat- 
form,' in  oppositioa  to  the  "  Honkers,  '  who  denounced 
it.  As  to  the  Whigs,  they  burked  the  whole  matter, 
and  contrived  in  theur  nommating  convention  to  silence 
the  question  by  shouting.  The  Democratic  party 
found  its  real  platform  in  the  nostrum  of  "  squattw 
sovereignty,"  the  specious  doctrine  that  in  each  new 
State  the  citizens  should  themselves  decide  upon  their 
attitude  towturds  slavery,  deciding  for  or  against  it  when 
drawing  up  a  Constitution.  To  this,  Levris  Cass,  its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  subsoibed.  But  the 
"  Barnbnmera "  put  forward  Van  Buren,  a.  former 
President,  and  a  Democrat  of  the  school  of  Jeffersoa 
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and  Jackson,  who  vna  also  supported  by  the  "  anti- 
Blavery "  party.  His  policy  was  to  confine  slaver; 
within  its  actual  limits :  "  no  more  Slave  states,  no 
moie  slave  territory  ".  As  a  consequence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic split  in  the  Empire  State,  the  thirty-six  electoral 
votes  of  New  York  were  given  to  the  Whig  candidate, 
General  Taylor,  the  Mexican  conqueror,  and  he  became 
the  nest  President. 

A  whole-hearted  Free-soil  Democrat,  Whitman's 
position  as  editor  of  an  orthodox  party  journal  had 
natnrally  become  untenable. 
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WHITMAN  was  nearly  twenty-nine,  and  bad  not, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  wandered  beyond  the 
limits  of  bis  own  State,'  nor  bad  be  experienced,  to  oar 
knowledge,  any  serious  affair  of  the  heart.  The  only 
trace  of  strong  personal  emotion  in  his  writing  hitherto 
is  that  which  we  fonnd  in  the  Tribune  poems,  dictated 
by  the  paaeion  of  human  solidarity.  "  Blood  Money  "  is 
probably  the  only  thing  which  he  bad  yet  produced 
from  the  deeper  regions  of  conscioDsness ;  it  is  the  only 
piece  of  real  self-revelation  which  be  bad  yet  confided 
to  the  world.  Now  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  time  of 
wandering,  over  which  he  himself  has  drawn  a  veil — a 
veil  which  covers,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  important  incidents  of  bis  life.  But  it  is  a 
veil  which  we  are  unable  to  raise.' 

Walking  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Broadway  Theatre, 
between  flie  acta,  one  February  night,*  "Whitman  was 
introduced  to  a  Southern  gentleman.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  be  had  engaged  to  go  South,  to  assist  in 
starting  the  Crescent,  a  daily  paper  in  New  Orleans. 
On  the  eleventh  of  the  month  be  set  out.*  The  South 
was  as  unknown  to  him  as  it  still  remains  to  the 
majority  of  Northemera  ;  and  the  South  must  have  been 
as  strange  and  &scinating  to  the  son  of  Mannbatta  as 
are  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  a  Londoner.    An 

'  DescriptioDi  of  Vlrginlti  in  Franklin  Evans  being  probablj  derived 
[rom  heftrui;. 
■Oamden,  xxxt.      '•Corap.  ProM,  U.  168,  633.       'USS.  Hftrned, 
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air  of  romance  seems  to  breathe  from  his  every  refereace 
to  this  period,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  passionate 
attraction  which  afterwards  drew  hia  memory  to  the 
"  magnet-Bonth  "  had  some  personal  incarnation. 

Bidding  a  hasty  good-bye  to  his  Ifunily  and  friends, 
he  left  New  York  and  made  his  way '  through  popolous 
Pennsylvania,  and  over  the  Alleghanies  to  Wheehng  on 
the  Ohio  river,  where  he  found  a  small  steamer,  and  in 
it  descended  leisorely,  with  many  stops  by  the  way, 
throngh  the  recently  settled  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  lUinoia,  into  the  Mississippi,  the  Father 
of  Waters,  thenceforward  pursuing  his  voyage  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  along  that  greatest  of  American 
hi^ways,  to  the  borders  of  the  Mexican  Golf. 

For  the  first  time  his  eyes  saw  how  vast  wae  his 
country :  he  reaUsed  the  South,  and  he  understood  the 
significance  of  the  political  struggle  foi  the  control  of 
the  new  West  He  was  almost  afraid  as  he  journeyed, 
not  BO  much  at  the  immensity  of  the  prospect,  as  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  upon  the  verge  of  the  Unknown 
and  its  mysteries :  and  hia  feelings  found  utterance  in 
some  verses  vrritten  on  the  voyage  and  subsequently 
published — surely,  vritti  a  amile  at  the  critics — in  hia 
CoUectad  Prote.  As  they  illustrate  his  mood  at  the  time, 
and  afford  the  best  example  of  his  skill  as  a  maker  of 
conventional  verses,  I  may  quote  from  them  here. 

Aiter  describing  the  fantastic  forms  which  Une  the 
margins  of  the  forest-bordered  river,  he  proceeds : — 

Tide  of  youth,  thoa  thlokly  plaotad. 

While  In  the  eddies  onwaid  yon  ■wlm, 
Thai  on  the  thote  BlAnda  b  phftnlom  umy. 

Lining  tor  orei  the  obannel's  rim. 

SteMly,  helmsmMi  I  yon  guide  the  immortal ; 

Hftny  a,  maok  ]a  beneath  yon  piled. 
Many  s  bittve  jet  nnwur  udlor 

Orer  these  waters  hu  been  begnlled. 

KoT  1b  It  the  atonn  or  the  scowling  midnight. 

Cold,  or  sickneeB,  or  flra'a  dismay — 
Nor  is  it  the  reef  or  tieaaberons  qalolraand 

Will  peril  yon  most  on  yoat  twiatad  way. 
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Bnt  when  thata  oomet  a,  ToluptDons  languor, 

Soft  the  aumhlna,  silent  th«  ftic, 
BewitohiDg  jonr  onJt  with  ufat;  mi  BwastneM, 

Than,  jniang  pilot  ol  Ufa,  bewue.  > 

The  liQea  axe  not  of  the  best,  bat  they  are  saggestiTe. 
They  Beem  to  express  the  Imking  fear  of  one  nardily 
bred  in  the  North,  when  first  he  feels  upon  hiB  face  the 
breath  of  the  eedactive  South.  His  strenuous  self- 
Bofhciency  is  imperilled,  A  strange  world  of  sensations 
surrounds  him,  awakening  in  himaelf  a  world  of  emo- 
tions ae  strange.  It  is  suggested  to  him  that  he  is  not 
quite  the  man  that  he  supposed,  that  there  is  another 
side  to  his  character,  aiul  be  resents  the  suggestion. 
For  who  will  willingly  begin  over  again  the  task  of  self- 
discovery?  The  coDservatiTe  organising  active  Ego 
fears  the  awakening  of  the  adventurous,  receptive  Ego. 
I  think  Whitman  was  startled  as  he  realised  how  httle 
as  yet  he  understood  himself,  or  was  willing  to  accept 
his  whole  soul  if  it  should  rise  up  and  face  hun. 

The  New  Orleans  of  '48  must  have  been  the  most 
romantic  and  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  city  in  the 
Union.  It  waa  the  centre  of  Western  commerce,  as 
well  as  of  Mexican  filibustering :  its  great  hotels,  the 
St  Charles  and  the  St.  Louis,  were  the  rendezvous  of 
planters  and  merchants,  politicians  and  adventurers, 
and  of  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  the  States.^  It  was 
a  gay  city,  with  its  Creole  women  and  Spanish  men,  its 
dancing  and  its  play,  its  masks  and  dominoes,  its  duels 
and  carnivals ;  gay  as  only  an  old  city  can  be  gay,  with 
the  contrast  between  age  and  youth. 

About  the  Gathohc  cathednd  was  a  mass  of  irreg- 
ular red-tiled  roofs  and  a  net-work  of  shady  alleys,  on  to 
which  opened  great  galleries  and  courtyards  full  of 
vices.  Scent  of  roses  and  the  caressing  sound  of  Creole 
singing  stole  upon  the  languorous  breaths  of  the  warm 
humid  air,  breaths  which  lazily  stirred  the  golden-rod 
that  overgrew  the  dormer  windows,  the  old  Venetian 
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blinds,  the  geramama  and  the  clothes  haogiii^  in  the 
smi.  Along  the  alleys  went  the  prifists  in  their  black 
Bldrts.  Throagh  the  doorways  one  saw  red  floors  sanded 
and  clean,  and  qnaint  carved  fnmitnre,  heirlooms  of 
generations ;  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  old  garden 
with  ita  toontains  and  lilies,  its  violets  and  jonqnils, 
mjnrtle  and  jessamine.  Everywhere  dowera  and  ainging 
birds,  and  the  aoft  quaint  Creole  phrases  falling  with  the 
<diana  that  only  Sonthem  lipa  confer. 

Snch  was  the  old  French  quEurter.  Along  the  river- 
side was  another ;  the  lawless  world  of  Mississippi  flat- 
boatmen,  a  vagrant  population  drawn  from  many  States, 
who  with  the  soldiers  discharged  after  the  Mexican  war 
frequented  the  low  saloons  and  gaming-honses ;  pas- 
monate  men,  capable  of  any  crime  or  adventure. 

Again,  there  were  the  Bohemians  of  the  city,  the 
artists,  joumahstB  and  actors  of  a  centre  of  fashion. 
Opera  had  found  its  flrst  American  home  at  Kew  Or- 
leans, and  was  presented  at  the  famous  Orleans  Theatre 
four  times  a  week.  Whitman,  the  opera-goer,  must 
often  have  been  there.  Perhaps  he  met  among  the 
Bohemians  a  javenile  member  of  their  gronp,  Dolores 
Adios  Fnertes,  a  young  dancer,  to  be  known  hereafter 
in  London  and  in  Paris  as  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  actress, 
and  antboress  of  a  pathetic  volume  of  irregular  metres, 
who  DOW  lies  buried  at  Mont  Pamasse. 

During  the  three  months  of  his  stay.  Whitman  saw 
New  Orleans  thoroughly.'  Often  on  Sunday  mornings 
he  would  go  to  the  cathedral ;  he  idled  much  in  the  old 
French  quarters,  and  sauntered  and  loafed  along  the 
lerees,  malring  Eusqaaintances  and  friends  among  the 
boatmen  and  stevedores.  He  frequented  the  huge  bar- 
rooms of  the  two  hotels,  where  most  of  the  business  of 
the  city  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  transacted ; 
bat  temperate  and  simple  himself,  he  preferred  to  their 
hqoenrs  and  dainties  his  morning  conee  and  biscuit  at 
the  stall  of  a  stout  mulatto  woman,  who  stood  with  her 

>  Comp.  Pnu.  3S1,  48S-U8 ;  Bnoke,  !U. 
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shining  copper  kettle  in  the  French  market.  There  all 
the  races  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  gathered  to  idle  or 
to  bargain.  He  went  also  to  the  theatres,  where  he 
talked  with  the  soldiers  back  from  the  Mexican  war ; 
among  the  rest,  with, general  Taylor,  soon  to  be  Presi- 
dent, a  jovial,  genial,  laughter-loving  old  man,  one  of  the 
Slainest  who  ever  went  to  the  White  House,  where  he 
ied  soon  after  his  inangoration  in  1849. 
Whitman  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself,  when  suddenly  about  the  end  of  May,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  North.  Hi6  brother  Jeff, 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  hod  accompanied  him  and  was 
working  in  the  printing  office,  was  homesick  and  ont  of 
be&lth ;  the  climate  witii  its  malarial  tendencies  did 
not  suit  him.  Walt  was  always  devoted  to  this  young 
brother,  who  had  been  his  companion  on  many  a  Long 
Island  hohday,  tramping  or  saihng,'  and  becoming 
alarmed  at  his  condition,  hurried  him  away.  There 
were  other  reasons  which,  he  says,  made  him  wish  to 
leave  the  city,  but  as  he  does  not  specify '  them  him- 
self, we  can  only  follow  the  indications  in  guessing  at 
their  nature.  We  know  they  were  not  connected  with 
his  work :  it  is  probable  that  they  vrere  private  and 
personal.* 

When  asked  in  later  years  why  he  had  never  married, 
he  would  say  either  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation,*  although  such  an  explanation 
might  perhaps  exist,  or  be  would  declare  that,  vrith  an 
instinct  for  self-preservation,  he  had  alvrays  avoided  or 
escaped  from  entanglements  which  threatened  his  free- 
dom.' These  replies  he  made  vrith  an  obvious  reticence 
and  reservation.  He  whaprofessed  to  make  so  clean  a 
breast  of  his  ovm  shortcomings,  and  who  in  his  last 
years  required  that  records  of  himself  should  err  in 
being  somewhat  over  personal,  deliberately  concealed 
certain  important  incidents  in  hia  life.     There  can,  I 
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think,  be  only  one  interpretation  of  this  Bingnlar  state 
of  afhirs :  that  these  incidents  concerned  others  equally 
with  himself,  and  that  thOBe  others  were  nnwilling  to 
have  them  pabliahed.  If  they  bad  been  his,  and  his 
alone,  he  woald  have  commmiicated  them,  bat  they 
were  not 

Whatever  Whitman's  dnty  in  this  matter,  it  behoves 
his  biographer  to  present  as  fall  a  pictnre  as  possible  of 
hia  life,  and  to  let  no  fact  go  by  withoat  notice ;  while 
the  knowledge  that  Whitman  himself  coold  not  disclose 
the  whole  trath,  shonld  only  make  as  the  more  careful 
in,  our  reading  of  the  scanty  facts  which  ore  known. 
^It  seems  mat  aboat  this  time  Walt  formed  an  in- 
timate relationship  with  some  woman  of  higher  social 
rank  than  his  own — a  lady  of  the  Soath  miere  social 
rank  is  of  the  first  consideration — that  she  became  the 
mother  of  his  child,  perhaps,  in  after  years,  of  his 
children ;  and  that  he  was  prevented  by  some  obstacle, 
piesamably  of  family  prejadice,  from  marriage  or  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  paternity.' 

TKe  mam  facts  can  now  hardly  be  dispnted.  Whit-  y 
man  pat  some  of  them  on  record  in  a  letter  to  Addington  T 
Symonds  doring  the  last  year  of  his  life,  designing  to 
leave  a  foUer  statement  in  the  cace  of  his  ezecators. 
Bnt  this,  throash  access  of  weakness,  was  never  ac- 
complished. Remarks  which  he  let  fail  from  time  to 
time  in  private  conversation  seem  to  admit  of  no  other 
interpretation  than  that  I  have  pat  upon  them. 

In  one  of  his  poems  ^  he  vividly  describes  bow  once  in 
a  popoloas  city  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  woman  who 
cast  her  love  apon  him,  and  bow  they  remained  together 
till  at  last  he  tore  himself  away,  to  remember  nothing 
of  that  city  save  her  amd  her  love.  In  spite  of  Whitman's 
eziffess  desire  that  the  poem  abonld  ^>e  KpftrHafl  Tnpwly 
in  itff  nnivnrgftl  applicfttjm)]— a  dflaira  which  in  itsefi  f 
seems  to  betoken  a  conacioaeness  of  self-betrayal — we  • 
cannot  bat  recognise  its  autobiographical  saggeatioo. 
And  in  the  stress  laid  upon  the  paxt  of  the  woman,  we 
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may  see  a  caose  for  Whitman's  letic^ice.  If  it  was  she 
who  had  ptessed  the  relationship,  it  behoved  him  the 
more,  for  her  Bake,  to  keep  silence,  and  to  leave  the  de- 
termination of  the  relationship  to  her. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  im|>ortant  evidence  upon  this    , 
obscure  passage  of  his  story  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  psy-    I 
cbological  development  which  we  can,  as  I  believe,  trace  / 
in  his  character.    It  was  bat  a  short  time  after  bis  | 
Southern  visit,'  perhaps  in  the  same  year,  that  he  began  I 
to  sketch  ont  some  of  the  poems  which  afterwards  took  I 
the  form  familiar  to  as  in  Leaves  of  Orata.     Mow  these  I 
differ  from  his  earlier  writings  in  many  ways,  but  funda*  | 
mentally  in  their  subjectivity.    In  them  he  seta  oat  to  ' 
put  himself  on  record  in  a  way  he  heretofore  had  not  \ 
attempted,  and  this  enterprise  moat,  I  take  it,  have  had    \ 
its  cause  in  some  qnickemngof  emotional  aelf-conscioua- 
ness.     That  process  may  well  have  culminated  a  few 
years  later  in  what  has  been  described  as  "  cosmic 
consciousness";   but  before  that  colmination.  Whit- 
man's experience  must  have  contained  elements  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  present  in  the  Whitman  of  . 
Franklin  £vam,  or  of  the  verses  written  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   These  elements,  I  beheve,  he  acquu«d  or  began 
to  acquire  in  the  South  I 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  him  as  a  young  man  of ' 
vigorous  independence,  eagerly  observant  of  life,  and 
delighting  in  his  contact  with  it.  Henceforward  he 
enters  into  it  in  a  new  sense ;  some  barrier  has  been 
broken  down ;  he  begins  to  identify  himself  with  it. 
Strong  before  in  his  self-control,  he  is  stronger  still  now 
that  he  baa  won  the  power  of  self-abandonment.  Un- 
oonaciously  he  had  always  been  holding  himself  back ; 
at  last  he  has  let  himself  go.  And  to  let  oneself  go  is 
to  discover  oneself.  Some  men  can  never  face  that 
discovery ;  they  are  not  ready  for  nnancipation.  Whit- 
man was. 

But  who  emancipated  him  ?    May  we  not  suppose  it 
was  a  passionate  and  noble  woman  who  opened  the 

>Inn,  116;  L.ofQ.,iU;  Bvoko.lSO;  c/.  tn/ra,  89, 103. 
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g(^  fox  him  and  showed  him  himeelf  in  the  divine 
miiror  of  her  love  ?  Had  Whitman  been  an  egoist  snch 
a  vision  woold  have  enslaved  and  not  liberated  his  sool.  . 

But  it  thia  woman  loved  him  to  the  uttermost,  why  \  %uA>-o  -****^ 
did  he  leave  her  ?    Why  did  he  allow  the  foulest  of  I  Kj.<*>i-^ 
reproaches  to  blacken  that  whitest  of  all  reputations,  a  /      ^^JiA 
Southern  lady's  virtue?    Nowhere  in  the  world  could  I  ■**'*'''^^/l 
such  a  leprMKih  have  seemed  more  vile,  more  cruel. 
The  only  answer  we  can  make  is  that  it  was,  in  some 
almost  inexplicable  way,  her  choice.    And  that  somehowJ 
perhaps  by  a  fictitious  marriage,  this  reproach  was  doubt- 
less avoided ;  the  woman's  fwiily  being  readier  to  ioventl 
some  subterfuge  than  td  take  a  Northern  journalist  and| 
artisan  into  their  sacred  cirda    There  is  a  poem  which 
remained  till  recently  in  manuscript — a  poem '  of  bitter 
sarcasm  and  marked  power  of  expression — in  which 
Whitman  holds  an  aristocrat  up  to  scorn.     He  never 
printed  it  himself,  and  this  fact  adds  to  the  possibility 
that  it  may  gain  some  of  its  force  from  personal  suffering. 

Whether  Whitman  met  hia  lady  again  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  record  of  a  second  visit  to  the  South, 
thou^  there  is  no  evidence  to  disprove  snch  a  visit ;  rather 
inde^,  to  the  contrary,  for  Whitman  speaks  in  one  of 
his  letters '  of  "  times  South  "  as  periods  in  which  his 
life  lay  open  to  criticism ;  and  refers,  elsewhere,'  to  his 
having  lived  a  ^ood  deal  in  the  Southern  States.  As  he 
was  in  no  position  to  reply  to  criticism  upon  this  matter, 
he  was  caieful  not  to  arouse  it. 

Whatever  lay  behind  his  departure.  Whitman  left 
New  Orleans  on  the  35th  of  May,  1848,*  ascending  the 
Mississippi  in  a  river  steamer  between  the  monotonous 
flat  banks.  Jeff  picked  up  at  once.*  They  spent  a  few 
honrs  in  St  Louis  where  the  westward  flovring  streams 
of  norUiem  and  of  southern  pioneers  met  and  mingled.' 
Changing  boats,  and  passing  the  month  of  i^e  great  yellow 

1  Camden,  iii.,  S61,  363. 

■Iietter  to  A.  i.  Symotide,  see  mfra.  Appendix  B. 
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MiBBonri,  the;^  made  their  wa^  ap  the  Bliaois  river  for 
Bome  two  handred  miles,  arrivmg  after  forty-eight  hoars 
at  La  Salle,  whence  a  canal  boat  carried  them  to  Chicago. 
Through  the  rich  agricoltnFal  lands  of  Ulinoie  they 
passed  at  a  speed  not  exceeding  three  miles  an  hour. 

They  spent  a  day  in  the  still  very  young  metropolis  of 
the  North-west,  travelling  thence  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Buffalo.  The  voyage  occupied  five  glorious 
summer  days.  Whitman  went  on  shore  at  every  stop- 
ping place  mtensely  interested  in  everything.  He  was 
BO  delighted  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  was 
about  this  time  admitted  to  the  Union,  that  he  dreamed 
of  settling  in  one  of  its  new  clean  townships ;  and  he 
carried  away  with  him  definite  impressions  of  the  towns 
of  Milwaukee,  Mackinaw,  Detroit,  Windsor,  Cleveland, 
and  Buffalo. 

A  week  from  La  Salle  he  passed  under  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  and  saw  the  whirlpool ;  but  coming  at  the  end 
of  so  much  wonder,  the  stupeadons  spectacle  does  not 
seem  to  have  greatly  impressecl  him .  Twenty-four  hours 
of  continuous  travel  through  the  thickly  settled  country 
districts  of  New  York  State  brought  him  to  the  old 
Dutch  capital  of  Albany,  whence  descending  the  beauti- 
ful Hudson  with  its  wooded  high-walled  mountain  banks, 
he  reached  New  York  on  the  evening  of  16th  June. 

He  had  been  away  from  home  four  months,  had 
travelled  as  many  thousand  miles,  and  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  seventeen  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
In  New  Orleans  he  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  Sonth, 
from  St.  Louis  he  had  looked  into  the  new  West,  while 
in  mioois,  Indiana,  WiBconsin,  Michigan,  and  the  coasts 
of  Ontario,  he  had  seen  the  rich  com-Iands  of  the  North- 
west under  their  first  tillage.  And  he  had  felt  the 
meaning  of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  river  whose 
tributaries,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Bockies,  drain 
and  fertilise  half  the  arable  land  of  America. 

Besides  the  discovery  in  himself  of  a  new  world,  ai 
new  hemisphere.  Whitman  came  home  filled  with  thel 
sense  of  his  American  citizenship.  A  patriot  from  his^ 
childhood,  from  henceforward  "these  States,"  as  he 
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loved  to  call  them,  became  the  object  of  his  paesjooate 
derotion.  Not  in  their  individuali^  alone — thoagh  this 
he  recognised  more  than  ever,  regarding  each  in  some 
d^ree  as  a  nation — bnt  above  all  in  their  Union.  Thus 
he  came  back  to  Brooklvn  to  take  Tip  his  old  vocation  and 
his  old  acqaaintances  with  a  aense  of  enlargement :  latent 
powers  hod  been  awakened  within  him  and  a  new  ideal 
which  may  once  have  been  a  childish  dream,  began  to 
dominate  his  manhood,  hitherto  lacking  in  a  clear  pnrpoBe. 
-K'ln  the  old  days,*  when  his  mother  read  the  Bible  to 
bim  and  tanght  lum  something  of  its  meaning,  it  had 
seemed  to  the  child  that  the  highest  of  aU  the  achieve-\ 
ments  of  manhood  mast  be  to  make  sach  another  boola 
OS  that.  It  had  been  written  thonsands  of  years  ago  byi 
inspired  men,  to  be  completed  some  day  by  others  asi 
tmly  inspired  as  they.  For  he  beUeved  in  the  Qaokes 
decline  of  the  oontinni^  of  revelation,  which  is  nob 
strange  to  a  child^i^  ' 

Snch  fancies  in  «  child's  mind  are  apt  to  grow  into  a 
purpose :  to  dream,  is  to  dream  of  something  one  will 
presently  do.  If  the  dream  is  wholly  beyond  the  range 
of  possible  accomplishment,  a  clond  of  disillasionment  de- 
scending on  the  face  of  yonth  will  blot  it  oot ;  but  if  it  is 
not,  it  may  become  an  ideal  which  will  shape  the  whole 
of  manhood  as  sternly  as  any  fate. 

To  be  an  American  prophet-poet,  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  book  which  shonld  be  like  the  Bible  in 
spiritnal  appeal  and  moral  fervonr,  bnt  a  book  of  the 
New  World  and  of  the  new  spirit— -fiuoh  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  and  the  last  of  Whitman's  day-dreams. 
It  most  have  come  to  him  as  a  vague  longing  when^ 
he  was  still  very  young,  and  he  was  never  so  old  as  to 
loee  it.  Now  on  his  retom  from  this  long  journey,  his 
mind  full  of  America  and  full  of  profound  and  mystical 
thoughts  concerning  love  and  the  soul  and  the  soul's 
relation  to  the  world,  the  dream  began  to  straggle  in 
him  for  utterance.  It  wu  seven  years  before  it  foond 
itself  a  body  of  words,  but  henceforward  it  took  posses- 
sion of  his  life. 

*o/.  L.  o/O-.  *»*. 
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WHITMAN"  retnmed  to  Brooklyn  about  the  time 
that  fVee-Boil  Democrats  and  Liberty  men 
were  aniting  at  Buffalo  on  the  ticket  and  platform  which  / 
I  have  already  described.  He  established  a  small  book-  | 
store  and  printing  office  on  Myrtle  Avenae,'  and  com-  | 
menced  the  pablication  of  the  Freeman,  a  weekly  first,  ; 
but  afterwards  a  daily  paper.  1 

The  venture  continued  for  about  a  year  but  eventually  ' 
proved  unsuccessful.  Its  failure  may  have  been  due  to 
the  comparatively  small  circle  of  readers  which  the 
Free-soil  party  in  Brooklyn  could  provide,  or  it  may 
have  resulted  from  the  same  lack  of  regularity  which 
killed  the  Long  Islander.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Whitman  wearied  of  the  continuous  mechanical  pro- 
duction demanded  by  the  ownership  and  management 
of  a  daily  paper.  He  was  not  methodical ;  and  his  mind 
was  struggling  with  ideas  which  made  him  restless  in 
harness,  ideas  so  large  and  fundamental  that  mach  of 
the  merely  ephemeral  detail  of  joomaUsm  must  have 
become  irritating  and  irksome.  When  the  Freeman 
collapsed  it  was  a  bondage  broken,  and  its  owner  and 
editor  became  a  freeman  himself. 

His  father  was  some  sixty  years  of  age  and  failing 
in  health,  and  for  lack  of  anything  more  suited  to  his 
state  of  mind,  Walt  joined  him,  taking  up  his  business 
and  becoming  a  master  carpenter,  building  small  frame- 
houses  in  Brooklyn  and  selling  them  upon  completion 
as  his  father  had  been  doing  these  thirty  years. 

>  Bnoka,  ac. 
(66) 
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Brooklyn  was  growing  fast,  and  the  Whitmans 
prospered.  Walt  lived  at  home  and  spent  little ;  he  was 
soon  on  the  way  to  become  rich.  What  was  more 
important,  he  was  now  the  master  of  his  own  time ;  and 
carpentering  left  his  mind  free  to  work  entirely  in  its 
own  way.  He  was  no  longer  being  "  pushed  for  copy  ", 
When  the  mood  was  nrgent  he  coxUd  idle ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  conld  give  himself  ap  to  his  thoughta  He  could 
dream,  but  the  saw  in  his  hand  and  the  crisp  timber 
kept  him  close  to  reality.  He  was  out  of  doors,  too, 
and  among  things  rather  than  thoughts,  so  that  his 
ideas  were  bat  rarely  bookish. 

Yet  though  he  was  the  opposite  of  bookish  he  was 
not  ill-read.  He  always  earned  a  Tolume  or  part  of  a 
magazine  in  his  knapsack  with  his  mid-day  dinner ;  ^ 
and  every  week  for  years  he  had  visited  Coney  Island 
beach  to  bathe  there  and  to  read.  He  watched  the 
English  and  American  reviews,  bought  second-han^ 
copies  whenever  they  contained  matter  of  interest  to 
him,  tote  out  his  prize  and  devoured  it  with  his  sandl 
wich.  He  loved  especially  to  read  a  book  in  its  native 
elements :  the  Inferno '  in  on  ancient  wood.  Homer  in  a 
hollow  of  the  rocks  with  the  Atlantic  surf  on  eitb«; 
hand,  while  he  saw  all  the  stage-plays  of  Shakespeare 
upon  the  boards. 

He  had  always  remained  faithful  to  Scott,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  Border  ballads  of  his  coUectioD,  with  their 
innumerable  and  repaying  notes.  He  studied  the  Bible 
systematically  and  deliberately,  weighing  it  well  and 
measuring  it  by  the  standards  of  outdoor  America  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.  In  the  same  way  and  spirit  he  had 
read  and  re-read  Shakespeare's  plays  before  seeing  them, 
until  he  could  recite  extended  passages ;  and  he  had 
come  to  very  definite  conclusions  about  their  feudal 
and  aristocratic  atmosphere  and  influence. 

He  read  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  in  translations,  and 

■J.  T.  Trowbridge,  My  Otim  SUiry.  Of.  list  of  urtiolea,  etc.,  in 
Cunden,  vol.  x. 

*lAteT  tbiLD  tblfl,  spring,  1859 ;  ef.  CtundoD,  ix.,  93. 
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felt  himBelf  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  to  Shakespeare 
or  the  Middle  Ages,  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  he : 
barely  mentions  Enripides,  naost  modem  of  the  Hellenes, ; 
the  poet  of  women,  and  was  evidently  little  acquainted/ 
with  Plato.  Surely  if  he  had  read  The  Bepublic  or  The'. 
Sympoiium  there  could  be  no  oncertainty  upon  the 
matter. 

Bat  aboat  another  poet,  as  opposed  to  Plato  as  any  in 
the  category,  there  is  no  shade  of  doubt.  Whitman, 
like  Goethe  and  Napoleon,  was  a  lover  of  that  shadowy 
being  whom  Macpherson  exploited  with  such  snccess — 
Ossian  the  Gelt.^  Ossian  is  dead,  and  for  good  reasona 
— we  con  do  mach  better  than  read  Ossian  to-day  ;  but 
with  all  his  moathings  and  in  spite  of  the  pother  of  his 
smoke,  he  is  not  withoat  a  flavonr  of  those  Irish  epics 
which  are  among  the  perfect  things  of  pure  imagination. 
And  when  one  thinks  of  the  eighteenth  centory  with 
its  town  wit,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  welcome  Mao- 
{iberson's  Ossian  won.  Great  billowy  eea-miats  engnU 
its  reader;  and  thcongh  them  he  perceives  phantom- 
forms,  which,  though  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  men, 
are  pointed  out  to  bim  for  gods.  Bat  at  least  the  sea  is 
there,  and  the  wind  and  an  outdoor  world.  Whitman 
was  not  blind  to  the  indefinite  and  misty  in  Ossian.^ 
He  himself  clang  to  the  concrete,  and  though  he  could, 
rant  he  preferred  upon  the  whole  to  use  famihar  phraBesj 
Bat  he  loved  Ossian  lor  better,  for  worse.  And  we  maji 
add  as  a  corollary  he  disliked  Milton.'  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  foreign  classics  I  have  mentioned, 
and  of  others  like  Don  Qoixote,  Bousseau,  and  the 
stories  of  the  Nibelungen,*  he  fell  back  upon  translations, 
and  in  works  of  classical  verse,  often  upon  prose.  He 
declaimed  the  Eiad  in  Pope'e  heroics,  but  he  studied  it 
according  to  Buckley.* 

As  a  journalist  and  writer  for  the  magazines,  he  had 
become  more  or  less  acquainted  with  contemporary 
literature,  but,  with  few  exceptions  only,  it  seems  to  have 
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affected  him  Degatively.  He  knew  aometbin^  of  Words- 
worth, Byron  and  Keats;'  the  first  he  said  was  too 
mnch  of  a  recluse  and  too  httle  of  a  lover  of  his  kind ; 
Byron  was  a  pessimist,  and  in  the  last  of  the  three  he 
seemed  only  to  find  one  of  the  over-sensitive  products  of 
civilisation  and  gentility.  Tennyson — whose  "  tJIysses  " 
(1842)  was  a  special  favonrite — ^mterested  him  from  the 
banning,  though  Whitman  always  resented  what  he 
c^ed  his  "  fendal "  atmosphere.*  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  hod  yet  read  anything  of  Carlyle's,  though  he  would 
be  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  Heroes  and  Hero-Worahip.[ 

Among  Americans,  he  was  apparently  most  familiar 
with  Bryant  and  with  Fenimore  Cooper.  When  he 
first  studied  Emerson  is  uncertain ;  he  seems  to  have 
known  him  as  a  lecturer,  and  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  general  tendencies  of  his  teaching.*  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline,"  Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers"  and 
Whittier'e  "  Voices  of  Freedom"  were  the  talk  of  the  time. 
He  had  met  Foe ;  and  his  tragic  death  at  Baltimore  in 
1849  may  have  set  hirn  to  re-read  the  brilliant  but  dis- 
appointing verses,  and  profounder  criticism,  of  that  ill- 
stuTed  genins.* 

But  it  was  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  of  Homer  and! 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Ossian  and  of  Scott  tiiat  he  derived) 
most.  Ballads  he  loved  when  they  came  from  the  folk  ; 
but  Blake  and  Shelley,  the  purely  lyrical  writers  of  the 
Dew  era,  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  him ;  perhaps 
they  were  hardly  virile  enough,  for  when  he  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  Bums,  it  was  as  a  lyrist  who  was 
at  once  the  poet  of  the  people  and  a  full-blooded  man. 
From  all  of  which  it  may  oe  deduced  that  it  was  the 
elemental  and  t^e  virile,  rather  than  the  subtle  qualities 
of  imagination  which  appealed  to  him ;  he  responded 
to  breadth  and  strength  of  movement  and  of  passion, 
rather  than  to  any  kind  of  formal  or  static  beauty.  For 
him,  poetry  was  a  passionate  movement,  the  rhythm 
of  progress,  the  march  of  humanity,  the  procession  of 
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Ereedom.  It  wm  mota^it-TraB  aa  ftbwtfonment  to 
world-emotions.  Where  he  felt  this  abandomneDt  to 
inBpifatioQ,  he  recognised  poetry,  and  only  there.  In 
American  literature  he  did  not  feel  it  at  alL 

When  he  read  poetry,  the  sea  was  his  faTonrite  com- 
panion. The  rhythm  of  the  waves  satisfied  the  rhyth- 
mical needs  of  his  mind.  Everything  that  belong^  to 
the  sea  exercised  a  spell  over  him.  Tne  first  vision  that 
made  him  desire  the  gift  of  words  was  that  of  a  fnll- 
rigged  ship ; '  and  the  love  of  ships  and  shipping  re- 
mained a  passion  with  him  to  the  end ;  so  that  when  he 
Bought  to  describe  his  own  very  sonl  it  was  as  a  ship 
he  flgnred  it.  For  the  embrace  of  the  sea  itself,  for  the 
swimmer's  joy,*  he  had  the  lover's  passion  of  a  8win- 
bnme  or  a  Meredith. 

U,  His  reading  was  not,  of  coarse,  conSned  to  pore  liter- 
■^tnre,  bnt  we  have  no  Ustof  the  books  which  he  read  in 
other  departments.  We  know  that  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  the  discoveries 
of  science. 

Thon^  never  what  is  called  a  serious  stadent  of  their 
works,  be  had  a  good  understanding  of  the  attitude 
both  of  the  metaphysicians  and  of  the  physicists  of  his 
time ;  and  he  had  no  quarrel  with  either.  In  bis  simple 
and  direct  way  he  came  indeed  very  near  to  them  both ; 
for  he  loved  and  reverenced  concrete  fact  as  he  rever- 
enced the  concept  of  the  cosmos.  Individual  facts  were 
si^ficant  to  him  because  they  were  all  details  of  a 
"VvTiole,  but  he  loved  facts  too  for  their  own  sake.  And 
to  the  Whole,  the  cosmos,  his  soul  responded  as  ardently 
as  to  the  detailed  parts.  The  deeper  his  knowledge  of 
detail — the  closer  his  grasp  npon  facts — the  more  in- 
tense most  be  his  consciousness  of  the  Whole.  This 
consciousness  of  the  Whole  illuminated  him  more  fully 
about  this  date,  in  a  way  I  will  soon  recount ;  it  must 
for  some  time  previously  have  been  exercising  an  influ- 
ence npOD  his  uougbt. 

Begarding  poetry  ae  the  rhythmical  utterance  of  emo- 

'  Eeanedf,  4S.  *  Fortni^htif/  Remme,  yi.,  688. 
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tions  which  are  prodaced  in  the  boqI  by  its  relation  (o 
the  world,  he  donbtlsBS  regarded  science  as  the  means 
by  which  that  world  becomes  concrete,  diverse  and  real 
to  the  sool,  as  it  becomes  one  and  comprehensible  to 
it  throagh  philosophy.  Science  and  philosophy-Beemed 
alike  fissential,  not  hostile,  to  poet^.  Poetry  is  the 
ntterance  of  an  inspired  emotion ;  bnt  an  emotion  in- 
spired by  what  ?  By  l^e  discovery  that  the  Other  and 
(he  Self  are  so  akin  that  joy  and  passion  arise  from 
tiieir  contact. 

In  order  to  concave  of  science  or  philosophy  as  hos- 
tile to  poetry,  we  mnst  think  of  them  as  building  ap 
some  barrier  between  ns  and  the  world.  Bat  in  this 
respect  modem  soience  does  not  threaten  poetry,  for  it 
recognises  the  homogeneity  of  a  material  self  wiUi  a  ma- 
terial world ;  neither  does  idealism  threaten  the  source 
of  this  emotion,  regarding  the  self  and  the  world  as 
both  essentially  ideal. 

The  aim  of  modem  thonght  has  been,  not  to  isolate 
the  soul,  bnt  rather  to  give  it  back  to  the  world  of  rela- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that,  in  so  far  as  Beligion  has 
attempted  to  separate  between  the  Self  and  thmgs,  be- 
tween Gk>d  and  Man,  between  the  sonl  and  the  flesh, 
Behgion  has  cut  at  the  roots  of  poetry ;  bnt  the  BeUgion 
which  attempted  this  is  not,  I  beheve,  the  religion  of 
the  modem  world. 

Whitman  then  accepted  modem  science  and  philo- 
sophy with  equanimity,  in  so  far  as  he  nnderstood 
them,  and  in  their  own  spheres.  Apparent  antagonisms 
between  them  did  not  trouble  him.  They  were  for  him 
different  functions  of  the  one  sonl.  He  was  too  sensible 
of  his  own  identity  and  unity  in  himself  to  share  in  the 
perplexity  of  those  who  lose  this  sense  through  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  one  or  other  of  their  functions. 
His  joint  exercise  of  these  proved  them  to  be  harmonious. 
He  was  unconscious  of  any  quarrel  in  himself  between 
the  scientific  and  the  poetic,  the  religious  and  the  philo- 
soidiic  faculties. 

Definitions  in  such  large  matters  must  generally  seem 
absozd  and  almost  useless,  yet  here  they  may  be  sug- 
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gestive.  If  WbitmaQ  'bod  formulated  his  thought  he 
mi^t,  perhaps,  have  said  :  "  Soience  is  the  Self  proh- 
ing  into  the  details  of  the  Not-self ;  Philosophy  is  the 
Self  describing  the  Kot-self  as  a  Whole  ;  BeUgion  is  the 
attitnde  of  the  Self  toward  the  Kot-self ;  and  Poetry 
springs  from  the  passionate  realisation  of  ttie  homogen- 
^ty  of  the  Self  with  the  Not-self  ". 

In  snch  roogh  and  confessedly  erode  definitions  we 
may  suggest,  at  anyrate,  a  theory  for  his  attitnde  toward 
the  thoQght  of  his  day.  That  thought,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  add,  was  impregnated  by  the  positive  spirit 
of  science.  Names  like  those  of  Iieihnitz,  Lamarck, 
Goethe,  Hegel  and  Comte  remind  ns  that  the  idea 
of  evolation  was  becoming  more  and  more  snggestive 
in  every  field — soon  to  be  enforced  anew,  and  more 
definitely,  by  Darwin,  Wallace  and  Spencer.  The  idea 
of  an  indwelling  and  unfolding  principle  or  energy  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  nineteenth  century  thought ; 
and  it  baa  been  accompanied  by  a  new  reverence  for  all 
that  participates  in  the  process  of  becoming.  Every 
form  of  life  has  its  secret,  and  is  worthy  of  study,  tcx 
that  secret  is  a  part  of  the  World's  Secret,  the  Eternal 
Purpose  which  affects  every  soul.  We  are  each  a  part 
of  that  progressive  purpose  which  we  call  the  nniverse. 
But  we  are  each  ahsolntely  and  utterly  distinct  and  in- 
dividual. Every  one  has  his  own  secret,  his  own  pur- 
pose; in  the  old  phrase,  it  is  to  his  own  master  that 
each  one  standetb  or  falletb. 

Ideas  sucl^  as  these,  the  affirmations  of  a  new  age, 
were  driving  the  remnants  of  the  old  faiUis  and  Oxe 
dogmas  of  the  school  of  Paley  into  the  Umbo  of  the 
incredible;  but  they  wexe  also  casting  out  the  futile 
atheisms  and  scepticisms  of  the  dead  century.  The  era 
of  Mazzini,  Browning,  Buskin,  Emerson,  was  an  era  of 
affirmatdons,  not  an  era  of  doubt.  And  Whitman  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  age :  eagerly  he  accepted  and  assimi- 
lated it. 

His  knowledge  of  modem  thought  came  to  him 
chiefly  through  the  more  popular  channels  of  periodical 
literature,  and  through  conversationg  with  tnooghtful 
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men.  Probably  the  largest  aod  most  important  part  of 
his  reading,  then  and  tSways,  was  the  daily  pcess.  A 
jonmaliBt  lumself ,  he  had  l>e8ideB  an  insatiable  craving 
for  living  facts,  and  especially  for  American  facts.  He 
wanted  to  know  everything  abont  hie  coontry.  America 
was  his  passion :  he  understood  America.  Sometimes 
he  wondered  if  he  was  alone  in  that. 

The  papers  were,  indeed,  crowded  with  news  of  enter- 
prise and  adventure.  In  California,  the  new  territory 
which  Fi^mont  and  Stockton  had  taken  from  Mexico, 
gold  was  discovered  in  1646,  and  in  eighteen  months 
a  torrent  of  50,000  argonanta  had  poored  across  the 
isthmus  and  over  the  plains,  leaving  their  trail  of  dead 
throQgh  the  awfol  grey  solitade  of  axe  waterless  desert. 
In  the  sommer  of  49  there  were  five  hnndred  vessels 
lying  in  San  Francisco  harbour,*  where  a  few  years 
earher  a  single  visitor  had  been  comparatively  rare. 
And  at  the  same  hoar,  on  the  eastern  coast,  every  port 
was  a-clamoox  with  men  frantically  demanding  a  pas- 
sage, and  the  refrain  of  the  pilgrims'  song  was  every- 
where heard. 

Oh,  (MlfomiB,  that's  the  lud  for  me. 

There  is  no  indication  in  Whitman's  writings  that  he  \ 
was  ever  swept  off  his  feet  by  this  fierce  tide  of  ad-  ' 
venture.  Anyone  who  has  felt  snch  a,  corrent  setting 
in  among  the  floid  popolationa  of  the  West  is  not  likely 
to  ondereatimate  its  power.  Even  in  the  more  staid 
and  sober  East  the  excitement  most  have  been  intense : 
and  it  is,  at  the  first  thought,  surprising  that  Walt,  who 
was  still  foil  of  yoQth  and  strength  and  ambition, 
should  have  remained  at  home.  On  Becond  thought, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  gold-seeking  was  about  the  last 
enterprise  to  entice  a  man  who  was  shortly  to  relinquish 
honse-building  because  he  was  accumnlating  money. 

The  attraction  of  the  new  lands  may  have  been  strong 
when  the  Freeman  released  him,  but  he  had  bad  wandet- 
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ing  enough  for  the  pzeBeut,  and  the  attraction  of  New 
York  its^f  was  at  least  as  strong.  Unhke  Joaqoin 
Miller,  who  was  among  the  first  in  each  of  the  new 
mining  camps  which  sprang  up  along  the  Pacific  slopes 
daring  the  next  fifty  years,  Whitman  remained  within 
the  circle  of  New  York  Bay.  He  was  content  to  see 
the  vessels  heing  built  for  their  long  and  hazEirdona 
voyage,  strong  to  take  all  the  buffeting  of  two  oceans — 
those  beantifol  Yankee  clipper  ships  which  have  never 
been  rivalled  for  grace  combined  with  speed.  He  was 
content  to  see  all  the  possibilitieB  of  that  bold  frontier 
life  in  the  friendly  faces  of  yonng  men  leaning  over  the 
bench  or  driving  their  jolly  teams. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  need  to  go  afield  in 
order  that  their  slaggiah  blood  majr  be  quickened  into 
daring,  or  their  doll  mood  be  thrilled  with  admiring 
wonder.  Nothing  was  commonplace  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  fonnd  adventures  enough  to  occupy  him  in  any 
street.  Thns  while  others  were  framing  new  govern- 
ments for  new  conununities,  he  stayed  at  home  and 
framed  new  houses  for  new  families  of  workmen ;  and 
perhaps  after  all,  in  bis  transcendental  fashion,  he  found 
his  own  work  the  more  romantic.  He  had  a  deeply- 
rooted  prejudice  against  the  exceptional;  he  planned 
'  for  himself  the  life  of  an  average  American  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century,  no  longer  geographically  a 
frontiersman,  though  more  than  ever  a  pioneer  in 
other  fields.  He  would  have  taken  his  pan  and  washed 
for  gold  in  the  Sacramento  had  he  wanted;  but  the 
Brooklyn  streets  and  ferry,  Broadway  and  the  faces  of 
New  York  held  him.  He  had  not  exhausted  them 
yet. 

He  had,  moreover,  a  strongly  conservative  instinct, 
an  inchnation  to  "  stay  put,"  evident  in  his  story  from 
this  time  forth.  He  was  not  a  nomad,  forever  striking 
his  tent  and  moving  on ;  he  wanted  a  settled  home,  and 
attached  himself  more  than  most  men  to  the  familiar. 
He  took  root,  like  a  tre&  The  secure  immobihty  of  his 
base  allowed  him  to  stretch  his  branches  far  in  every 
direction. 
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HiB  mind,  too,  we  may  be  sure,  was  occnpied  with 
itB  own  problems.  At  first,  perhaps,  as  an  inner  straggle 
with  insnrgent  and  rebel  tbonghte  and  desires,  but  now 
as  an  effort  of  the  conscioos  self  to  include  and  har- 
monise new  elements,  and  so  to  lie  open  to  all  experi- 
ence with  equanimity,  refusing  none.  Such  a  process 
of  integration  in  a  mind  like  Whitman's  requires  years 
of  slow  growth  and  brooding  conficiouBness,  if  it  is  to 
be  folly  and  finally  achieved.  And  as  the  integration 
of  his  character  became  more  and  more  complete,  he 
won  another  point  of  view  upon  all  things,  and,  as  it 
were,  saw  all  things  new.  It  is  little  wonder  that  we 
have  but  scanty  record  of  the  years  from  1850  to  1865. 

In  his  home-Ufe  in  Brooklyn  he  was  happy  and  be- 
loved and  able  to  follow  his  own  path  without  being 
questioned,  or,  for  that  matter,  understood.    He  was 
probably  not  quite  the  easiest  of  men  to  hve  with.*  I 
He  had  his  own  notions,  with  which  others  were  not  i 
allowed  to  interfere ;  he  never  took  advice,  and  vras  ' 
not  too  considerate  of  domestic  arrangements. 

As  to  money,  which  was  never  too  plentiful  in  the 
boosehold,  he  professed  and  felt  a  royal  indifference, 
in  which,  one  may  suspect,  the  others  did  not  share. 
The  father  was  somewhat  penuiions  on  occasion  aiid 
capable  of  sharp  practice ;  he  had  worked  hard  and  in- 
cessantly, and  had  known  poverty ;  the  youngest  son, 
moreover,  would  alvrays  be  dependent  upon  others,  and 
Jesse,  the  oldest,  seems  to  have  displayed  httle  abiUty. 
One  can  understand  that  the  father  and  his  second  son 
— who,  with  the  largest  share  of  capacity,  must  have 
seemed  to  the  old  man  the  most  given  over  to  profitless 
whims  and  to  idle  pleasores — had  not  always  foimd  it 
easy  to  live  together,  and  that  in  the  past  the  mother, 
vrith  her  good  sense  and  understanding  of  them  both, 
had  often  had  to  mediate  between  them.  In  the  later 
years,  however,  Walt  understood  his  father  thoroughly 
and  himself  better,  so  that  their  relationship  became 
as  happy  as  it  was  really  affectionate. 
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His  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  coolness  in  a  crisis, 
his  deliberate  balancing  of  the  facts,  and  yet  more  de- 
liberate and  confident  pronouncing  of  jadgment,  made 
him  an  oracle  to  be  consnlted  by  his  family  and  the 
neighboors  on  every  occasion  of  difficnlty.  The  sisters 
and  younger  brothers  were  all  fond  of  him ;  he  was 
more  than  good-natnred  and  kind,  and  never  presomed 
npon  his  older  years  to  limit  their  freedom  of  action  or 
thought. 

The  man's  kindlinesB  and  benignity  ate  admirably 
snggested  in  the  portraits  taken  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  the  earliest  that  we  have.  One  in  particolor — 
that  chosen  for  the  frontispiece  of  this  book — is  almost 
articulate  with  candour  and  goodwill.  In  many  respects 
it  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  hundred  or  more  por- 
traits  extant.  Whitman  was  an  excellent  sitter,  especially 
to  the  camera.  His  photographs  give  you  a  glance  of 
recognition,  and  rarely  wear  the  abstracted  look,  the 
stolidity,  which  is  noticeable  in  several  easel  picture. 

The  daguerrotype  of  1854  is  the  most  speaking  of 
the  whole  series.  It  is  an  absolutely  frank  face,  by  no 
means  the  mask  which,  according  to  the  sitter  himself, 
one  of  the  later  portraits  shows.  It  is  frank,  and  it  is 
kindly,  but  how  much  more !  The  longer  one  gazes  at 
it  the  more  complex  its  suggestions  become.  The  eyes 
ore  not  only  kind,  they  are  ue  eyes  of  a  mystic,  a  aeer ; 
they  are  a  thought  wistful,  but  they  are  very  clear. 
Like  William  Blake's,  they  are  eyes  that  are  good  for 
the  two  visions ;  they  see  and  they  are  seen  through. 
If ,  OS  I  suppose  is  probable,  something  of  the  expression 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  photograph  was  taken  ou  a 
brilliant  summer's  day,  we  can  only  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  elements  co-operated  witii  the  sitter's 
soul 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  eyes  is  the  good-natured 
but  loose  month,  a  faun-hke  expression  upon  its  thick 
lips,  which  dismisBee  at  once  any  fancy  of  the  ascetic 
saint.  The  nose,  too,  is  thick,  strong  and  straight,  with 
large  nostrils.    Even  in  the  photograph  you  can  fe^  that 
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rich  and  open  teztoie  of  the  skin  which  radiates  the  joy 
of  living  from  every  pore. 

It  is  the  face,  above  all,  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a 
man  yon  woold  choose  for  a  comrade ;  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  his  foiling  or  misonderstandiag  yon.  Bnt, 
withal,  it  is  the  face  of  a  spirit  wholly  untamed,  a 
wood-creatore  if  yOQ  will,  perhaps  the  face  of  Adam 
himself,  looking  oat  upon  Eden  with  divine  eyes  of 
immortality. 

Bemember,  as  yon  meet  his  gaze,  that  he  knows  the 
life  of  citiea,  and  that  the  Fall  lies  behind  him,  not 
before.  Perhaps  that  is  why  some  who  have  looked  at 
it  describe  it  as  the  "Christ  portrait" — for  Jesns  was 
the  second  Adam — bnt  this  is  not  the  ascetic  Christ  of 
the  Ghnrches,  the  smile  aboat  the  hps  is  too  full  for 
that.  No,  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  responsive  to  all  tfae-^ 
appeals  of  the  senses,  a  man  who  dnves  the  fall  team 
of  those  wild  horsesot'|mfl8io&  which  tear  in  pieces  less 
harmonioMBoatar"'^ 

^  fa  man  who  saw  life  whole,  and  had  joy  of 
He  knew  the  Ufe  of  the  body  on  every  side,  save 
that  of  sickness,  and  of  the  mind  on  every  side,  save 
that  of  fear.  His  large,  friendly,  attractive  personality 
was  always  feeding  him  with  the  materials  of  experience, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  it  all  which  he  did  not  relish. 
xThe  responses  of  his  natore  to  each  object  and  incident 
a  joyoas ;  for  the  responses  of  a  harmonioas  nature 
isical,  whatever  be  the  touch  that  rooses  them. 

A  shrewd  estimSte-eL^^Wtman's  character  hadjte^n 
made  five  years  before  by  B-NewYorkj^aenel^Bt, 
and  its  general  accuracy  seems  to  have  vanqnished  the 
incrednhty  of  its  subject*  Mr.  Fowler  descnbed  him — 
I  will  translate  the  jargon  of  his  pseudo-science  into 
plain  Enghsh — as  capable  of  deep  mendship  and  sym- 
pathy, with  tendencies  to  stubbomneea  and  self-esteem, 
and  a  strong  feeling  for  the  sublime.  He  thought  that 
Whitman's  danger  lay  in  the  direction  of  indolence  and 
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Bensoality,  "  and  a  certain  reckless  swing  of  animal  will ". 
At  the  same  time  he  recognised  in  him  the  quality  of 
caatioD  largely  developed. 

As  this  estimate  was  snbsegnently  quoted  by  Whit- 
man with  approTal,  and  referred  to  as  an  authority,  it 
evidently  tallied  with  his  reeiding  of  himself,  and  while 
it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  orparticularly  significant, 
it  bears  out  other  testimony.  That  "  reckless  swing  of 
animal  will  "  always  distinguished  him  from  the  colour- 
lesB  peripatetic  brains  and  cold-blooded  collectors  of  copy 
so  numerous  in  the  hosts  of  jonmalism.  Walt  came  of 
a  race  of  slow  but  passionate  men,  and  when  he  was 
deeply  moved  he  could  be  terrible.  At  such  times  his 
wrath  blazed  up  and  overwhelmed  him  in  its  sudden 
access,  but  it  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  swift 

It  is  related  *  that  once  in  a  Brooklyn  church  he  failed 
to  remove  his  soft  brood-brimmed  hat,  and  entered  the 
building  with  his  head  thus  covered,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  some  Quaker  of  the  olden  time.  The  offending 
article  was  roughly  knocked  ofF  by  the  verger.  Walt 
picked  it  up,  twisted  it  into  a  sort  of  scourge,  seized 
the  astonished  official  by  the  collar — be  always  detested 
ofiQcials — trounced  him  with  it,  clapped  it  on  his  head 
again,  and  so,  abruptly  and  coolly,  left  the  church.  He 
was  a  tall,  muscular  fellow,  stood  six  feet  two,  and  was 
broad  in  proportion,  and  could  deal  effectually  with  an 
offensive  person  when  he  felt  that  action  was  called  for. 
Such  actions  natnrally  added  to  his  popularity  among 
the  "boys" — the  stage-drivers,  firemen  and  others — 
with  whom  he  was  always  a  favourite.  But,  as  a  rule, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  use  his  strength  in  this  manner. 
He  never  gave,  and  rarely  recognised,  provocation. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  persuasion  has  to  give 
place  to  more  summary  demonstrations  of  purpose. 

Of  his  strength,  but  especially  of  his  health,  he  was 
not  a  little  proud.  As  a  lad,  the  praise  that  delighted 
him  most  was  that  of  his  well-developed  body  as  he 
bathed.'    He  did  not  care  to  be  thought  handsome ;  he 

'  Johiuton,  103.  *  a.  QUohriat,  op.  eU. 
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knew  that  wholesomeneas  and  health  were  really  more 
attractive,  and  he  was  content  with  his  own  perfect 
BomidDess.  He  was  never  ailing,  even  when,  in  his  'teens, 
he  outgrew  for  a  time  his  natoral  vigoor.  In  middle 
life  it  was  his  boast  that  he  could  not  remember  what 
it  was  to  be  sick.  Yanit;  is  so  natural  in  the  young 
that  when  properly  based  it  is  probably  a  virtue,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Walt's  was  well-founded. 

There  is  something  more,  however,  in  the  portrait  I 
have  been  describing  than  the  perfection  of  physical 
health.  It  is  health  raised  to  its  highest  possibiUty, 
which  radiates  ontword  from  the  innermost  seat  of  life, 
potent  with  the  magnetism  of  personality,  through  every 
pore  and  particle  of  flesh.  His  health,  hitherto  unbroken, 
had  been  deepened  into  that  sense  of  spiritual  well-being 
which,  in  ite  fulness,  only  accompanies  the  reahsation  of 
harmony  or  wholeness.^  He  had  undergone  some  fusing 
process  which  ended  in  unity  and  illonunation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  at  all  adequate  about 
such  an  experience,  because  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
highest  of  the  stages  of  consciousness  which  the  race 
has  yet  attained ;  and  because  there  are  many  men  and 
women  of  the  finest  intellectual  training  and  the  widest 
culture  to  whom  it  remains  foreign. 
^  The  petals  of  consciousness  unfold  as  it  were  from 
within,  and  every  stage  of  unfolding,  being  symmetrical, 
appears  to  be  perfect.  A  further  evolution  is  almost  in- 
conceivable, but  the  flower  still  unfolds.  The  healthy 
and  vigorous  personaUty  of  the  man  whose  story  we  are 
trying  to  read,  continued  its  development  a  stage  further 
than  the  general,  and  at  an  age  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  established  an  exceptional  relation  with  the  universe. 

That  exceptional  relation  is  best  described  as  mystical, 
though  the  word  has  unhappy  and  unwholesome  associa- 
tions, which  cannot  attach  to  the  character  revealed  in 
the  portrait.     "Whitman  was  almost  aggressively  cbeer->- 
fol  and  rudely  hndthy.    But  he  was  not  the  less  a  mystic 
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\One  of  the  moat  esaentially  leligioaa  of  men,  his  religioB 
Nvas  based  upon  profound  personal  experience. 

The  character  of  mystical  experience  seems  to  vary 
as  widely  as  does  that  of  individual  mystics,  but  it  has 
certain  common  features.  It  is  essentially  an  irrnption 
of  Bome  profoonder  self  into  the  field  of  consciousness ; 
an  irruption  which  is  accompanied  by  a  mysterious  bat 
most  autboritatiye  sense  of  the  fulness,  power  and  per- 
manence of  this  new  lif&  Consequent  upon  this  life- 
enhancement,  come  joy  and  ecstasy. 

The  whole  story  of  the  development  of  consciousness 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  process  of  anfoldings  ;  but  there  is 
one  critical  moment  of  that  process  which  occurs  some- 
times after  the  attainment  of  maturity,  of  such  infinite 
significance  to  the  individual  that  it  seems  like  a  revolu- 
tion rather  than  a  mere  development  in  conscionsness. 
It  is  often  described  as  conversion.  Whitman's  experi- 
ence was  folly  as  significant  and  wonder-compelling  as 
any ;  but  momentous  as  it  was,  its  nature  compelled 
him  to  regard  it  as  a  further  and  crowning  step  in  a  long 
succession  of  stairs — a  culmination,  not  a  change  <x 
direction.  With  it  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  slope  and 
looked  over,  on  to  the  summit,  and  beheld  the  out- 
stretched world.  It  was  no  turning  ronnd  and  going 
the  other  way  ;  it  was  tb^  rewarding  achievement  of  a 
long  and  patient  climb.  -  X  ■ ' 

But  the  simile  of  the  moontain-Bide  hardly  suffices, 
for  this  was  a  bursting  of  constraint — a  breaking,  as 
well  as  a  surmounting  of  barriers ;  as  though  the 
accnmutating  waters  in  some  dark  and  hidden  reser- 
voir should  so  increase  in  volume  that  they  burst  at 
last  through  their  confining  walls  of  rubble  and  of 
rock,  forcing  their  way  upwards  in  a  rush  of  ecstasy 
to  the  universal  life  and  the  outer  sunshine.  This  out- 
let of  the  pent-up  floods  of  emotional  experience  into 
another  and  a  vaster  sphere  of  consciousness  —  this 
outpouring  of  the  soul  from  its  confinement  in  the 
darkness  to  the  freedom  of  the  light — results  from  the 
slow  accumulation  of  the  stores  of  hfe,  but  it  has  at 
last  its  supreme  hour,  its  divine  instant  of  Uberation. 
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In  this  it  has  its  jiarallel  with  the  pasBion  of  Love.^ 
For  the  inner  mysteries  of  religion  and  of  sex  are  hardly 
to  be  separated.  They  are  different  phases  of  the  one 
sapreme  passion  of  immanent,  expanding  and  uniting 
life;  mysterious  breakings  of  barriers,  and  burstings 
forth ;  expressions  of  a  power  which  seems  to  augment 
contanaally  with  the  store  of  the  soul's  experience  in 
this  world  of  sense  ;  experience  received  and  hidden 
beneath  the  ground  of  our  consciousness.  To  feel  the 
passion  of  Love  is  to  discover  something  of  that  mystery 
breaking,  in  its  orgasm,  through  the  narrow  complete- 
neas  and  separate  nnahty  of  that  complacent  common- 
place, which  in  our  ignorance  we  build  so  confidently 
over  it,  and  creating  a  new  life  of  communion.  To  feel 
thepassion  of  religion  is  to  discover  more.  ' 

"Rie  relation  of  the  two  paraions  was  so  evident  to 
Whitman  that  we  may  believe  it  was  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  his  own  experience.  In  some  Eves  it  would 
appear  that  the  one  passion  takes  the  place  of  the  other, 
so  that  the  ascetics  imagine  them  to  oe  mutnally  exclu- 
sive ;  but  this  was  certainly  not  Whitman's  case.  Whit- 
man's mysticism  was  well-rooted  in  the  life  of  the  senses, 
and  hence  its  indubitable  reality.  We  have  seen  that 
he  had  had  experience  of  sex-love,  and  we  have  found 
reasons  to  aver  that  it  was  of  a  noble  and  honourable 
order;  we  have  seen  this  experience  followed  by  an 
acute  crisis  and  its  determination,  or  at  least  its  suspen* 
aion,  and  change  of  character. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  sex-experience  had  revealed 
to  Whitman  the  dominance  in  his  nature  of  those  pro- 
found emotional  depths  of  which  he  had  always  been 
dimly  coDScions  since  the  hours  on  Long  Island  beach. 
The  whole  crisis  bad  made  him  realise  more  fully  than 
ever  the  solemnity  and  mysterious  purpose  of  life.  It 
had  not  satisfied  him :  it  had  ronsed  in  him  many  per- 
plexities, and  had  entailed  what  was  probably  the  first 
great  sacrifice  of  his  life.  In  a  word,  this  obscure  and 
mysterious  page  in  his  story  prepared  him  who  read  it 
for  a  further  emotioufil  revelation,  such  as  I  have  been 
describing. 
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ThiB  actoEilly  came  to  him  one  memorable  midsnmmei 
'  morning  >  as  he  lay  in  the  fields  breathing  the  lucid  air. 
For  Baddenly  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  of  his  world 
ahone  clear  within  him,  and  arising,  spread  an  ine&ble 
peace,  joy  and  knowledge  all  aboat  him.  The  long  pro- 
cess of  integration  was  at  last  completed.  He  was  at 
one  with  himself,  and  at  peace.  It  was  the  new  birth  of 
his  sonl,  and  properly  speaking,  the  commencement  of 
his  manhood. 

Co-incident  with  self-reaUsation  came  the  reahsation 
of  the  universa  He  saw  and  felt  that  it  was  all  of  the 
same  divine  staff  as  the  new-born  sool  within  him ;  that 
love  ran  through  it  porposefnlly  from  end  to  end ;  that 
thonght  conld  not  fathom  the  suggestions  which  the 
least  of  things  was  capable  of  making  to  its  brother  the 
Boul ;  that  the  very  leaves  of  thu  grp-pa  were  inspired  with 
divine  spirit  as  truly  as  the  leaves  of  any  Bible.  "It"was 
as  though  something  far  larger  than  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  himself  had  now  become  self-con- 
scious in  bim.  He  was  an  enthnaiastm  the  Uteral  sense 
of  that  mystic  word,  possessed  by  a  god,  hlled  with  the 
divme'  conaciouaneM.  The  Spint  is  One,  and  be  was 
in  the'  Spirit.  It  identified  hini  with  the  things  and 
objects  that  hitherto  had  appeared  external  to  him,  and 
infinitely  increased  his  sense  of  their  mysterious  beauty. 
George  Fox's  description  of  his  own  mystical  experience 
is  true,  upon  the  whole,  of  Whitman's.  He  writes: 
"  Now  was  I  come  up  in  spirit  thiongh  the  flaming 
sword  into  the  Paradise  of  God.    All  things  were  new, 

iJnr«,  U3;0Mnd«i,ili.,  276,  277,  387;  Bucks's  Cotmu  Contcious- 
n«w,3S-3fi;  i.o/O.,32,88.    C/.,— 
..."  Swittl;  arose  and  spread  around  me  the  peace  and  knowledge 

(hU  p«M  all  the  argument  of  the  Earth. 
And  I  know  that  the  band  at  Qod  is  the  promise  of  my  own, 
And  I  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  the  brother  of  mj  own, 
And  that  all  the  men  ever  bom  are  also  mj  brothers,  and  the  woman 

m  J  sisters  and  lovers. 
And  that  a  kalsoa  of  the  creation  is  love, 
And  limitleu  are  leaves  stiff  or  drooping  in  the  flalds, 
And  brown  ants  in  the  little  wells  beneath  them, 
And  moea;  scabs  of  the  worm  fence,  heap'd  stones,  elder,  mullein  and 

poke  weed."— L.  of  O..  ed.  '92. 
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and  all  the  creation  gave  another  smell  onto  me  than 
before,  beyond  what  words  can  utter." '  When  one  con- 
aiders  the  Quaker  reputation  for  veracity  and  caution, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  wonderful  words  de- 
scribe a  condition  of  consciousness  similar  to  that  of 
Whitman  on  the  June  morning  of  which  we  Bpeak,.N 

Fox  continues  that  the  nature  of  things  lay  so  open  to 
him  that  he  was  at  a  stand  ' '  whether  he  should  practise 
physic  for  the  good  of  mankind  ".  It  was  by  the  subtle 
sympathy  of  the  Spirit  that  the  first  Quaker  supposed 
himself  to  be  familiar  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
herbs,  and  the  same  sympathy  made  Whitman  feel  that 
he  understood  the  purpose  of  their  myriad  hves.::j!The 
wonder  of  ^e  universal  life  was  revealed  to  them  both. 
They  partook  of  the  consciousness  which  pervades  all 
matter.aL 

To  both  men  iUomination  brooght  a  double  gift  of 
vision,  vision  into  the  nature  of  the  universal  purpose — 
of  the  spiritual  or  deeper  side  of  life — and  insight  into 
the  condition  and  needs  of  individuals.  But  in  Fox 
and  Whitman  this  insight,  which  seems  to  predominate 
rather  in  observant  than  in  creative  types  of  genius  such 
as  theirs,  was  less  prominent  than  the  other  vision.  They 
were  more  largely  occupied  with  the  universal  than  with 
the  individual ;  and  while  theii  words  carry  the  extraor- 
dinarily intimate  mrasage  of  an  appeal  to  the  profoundest 
element  in  each  soul,  their  very  universality  may  have 
rendered  them  often  indifferent  to  the  secondary  con- 
sciousness or  individual  self  of  their  hearers.  And  it  is 
observable  that  neither  of  them  evinced  anything  of  that 
dramatic  gift  which  seema  to  require  the  predominance 
of  this  insight  into  the  secondary  self-consciousness. 
The  impersonaUty  with  which  as  preacher  or  poet  they 
made  their  pubhc  appeal,  must  have  made  them  at  times 
somewhat  inacceseiole  in  their  private  lives. 

Consciousness,  it  would  seem,  is  of  a  donble  nature, 
being,  as  it  were,  both  personal  and  impersonal — if  we 
may  use  these  terms  of  something  that  seems  after  all 

I  Foxi  Journal  {«h1.  1901),  p.  SB. 
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to  be  so  wholly  penonal.  And  hence  it  appeorB  oontra- 
dictoi;  to  itseU,  and  we  are  forever  tr3ring  to  harmoniBe 
it  by  the  aachfice  ol  one  portion  to  tiie  other.  Bat  in 
reahty  it  is  one  conscioaaness  with  two  functiooB :  the 
first  for  fellowship  and  coinmonion,  the  second  for  defi- 
nition and  for  concrete  achievement. 

Whitman  developed  these  two  functions  harmoni- 
onaly ;  he  never  sacrificed  his  individual  self-coDBcions- 
ness  to  the  cosmic.  He  was  just  as  positively  Walt 
Whitman  the  man,  as  he  was  Walt  Whitman  the  organ 
of  inspiration.  I  think  we  may  say  that  in  the  midst  of 
that  mysteriouB  wonder,  that  extension  of  himself  which 
took  place  at  the  touch  of  God,  Whitman's  own  ident- 
ity, so  far  from  being  lost,  was  deepened  and  intensified, 
so  that  he  knew  instinctively  and  beyond  a  doabt  that 
it  was  in  some  sense  of  the  word  absolute  and  imper- 
ishable. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  viewed  philosophy  as  the 
attempt  of  the  Self  to  apprehend  the  Not-self  as  a 
Whole;  Whitman's  revelation  was,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  discovery  in  himself  of  the  sense  which  does  so 
apprehend  the  oniverse ;  not  as  a  hy^thetical  Whole, 
but  as  an  incarnate  purpose,  a  life  with  which  he  was 
able  to  hold  some  kind  of  communion.  It  was  a  reali- 
sation, not  a  theory.  Whatever  this  communion  may 
have  been,  it  related  him  to  the  universe  on  its  spiritual 
side  by  a  bond  of  actual  experience.  It  related  him  to 
the  auts  and  the  weeds,  and  it  related  him  more  closely 
still  to  all  men  and  women  the  world  over.  The  warmth 
of  family  affection  was  extended  to  all  things,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  experience  of  the  Nazarene,  and  of  the  httle 
poor  man  of  Assisi. 

But  while  his  sense  of  relationship  to  individuals  was 
thus  quickened,  the  qnickening  power  lay  in  the  reali- 
sation of  God's  life,  and  of  his  own  share  in  it.  His 
realisation  of  God  had  come  to  him  through  an  ardent 
love  of  individual  and  concrete  things ;  but  now  it  was 
that  realisation  which  so  wonderfully  deepened  and  im- 
passioned his  relation  to  individuals/'.  What  we  mean 
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when  we  nse  the  word  Gkxl  in  public,  is  necessarily ! 
somewhat  ambignoufl  and  obscore  ;  bat  when  Whitman ' 
used  it,  as  he  did  but  rarely  and  always  with  deliberation, 
he  seems  to  have  meant  the  immanent,  conscions  Spirit 
oi  the  Whole. 

Theory  came  second  to  experience  with  him,  and  he 
was  no  Eidept  at  definition  :  me  interest  he  grew  to  feel 
in  the  Hegelian  philosophy  and  in  metaphyBics  resulted 
from  his  longing,  not  to  convince  himself,  but  to  explain 
himself  inteUigibly  to  his  fellows,  and,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  make  plainer  to  them  the  meaning  of  the 
world  and  of  themselves,  /i 

It  seems  desirable  to  define  his  position  a  little  further, 
thongh  we  find  omselves  at  once  in  a  dilemma ;  for  at 
this  point  it  is  evident  that  he  was  both — or  neither — a 
Christian  nor  a  Pagan.  He  is  difficnlt  to  place,  as 
indeed  we  mast  often  feel  oar  own  selves  to  be,  for 
whom  the  idea  of  a  soffering  God  is  no  more  completely 
satisfying  than  that  of  Unconscioas  Impersonal  Cosmic 
Force.  Again,  while  worship  was  a  purely  personal  I 
matter  for  him,  yet  the  need  of  fellowsmp  was  so  pro-  1 
found  that  he  strove  to  create  something  that  may  not  \ 
improperly  be  described^as  a  Chnrch,  a  world-wide  \ 
fellowship  of  comrades,  throngh  whose  devotion  the 
salvation  of  the  world  sboald  be  accomplished. 
'3/ In  a  profound  sense,  though  emphatically  not  that 
of  the  creeds,  Whitman  was  Christian,  becaose  he  be- 
lieved that  the  supreme  Bevelation  of  God  is  to  be 
sou^t,  not  in  the  external  world,  but  in  the  soul  of 
man ;  because  he  held,  though  not  in  the  orthodox 
form,  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation ;  because  he  saw  in 
Love,  the  Divine  Law  and  the  Divine  Liberty;  and 
because  it  was  his  passionate  desire  to  give  his  life  to 
the  world.  In  all  these  thi^s  he  was  Christian,  though 
we  can  hardly  coll  him  "  a  Qiristian,"  for  in  respect  of 
all  of  these  he  might  also  be  claimed  by  other  world- 
religions.  ^^ 

As  to  the  Churches,  he  was  not  only  outside  thefS; 
but  be  frankly  disliked  them  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  even  this  he  probably  looked 
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apon  principally  as  a  memory  of  his  childhood,  a  tradi- 
tion which  ooDventionali^  and  the  action  of  scbismatica 
bad  gone  far  to  render  moperative  in  his  Nineteenth 
Century  America.  We  may  say  that  be  was  Unitarian 
in  his  view  of  Jeens ;  bat  we  mnst  add  that  he  regarded 
humanity  as  being  folly  as  Divine  as  the  orthodox  con- 
sider Jesus  to  be ;  wmle  his  futl-blooded  religion  was 
very  far  from  the  Unitarianism  with  which  be  was  ac* 
quainted;*  and  bis  faith  in  btunanity  exalted  the 
passions  to  a  place  from  which  this  leaBt  emotional  of 
religious  bodies  is  asaally  the  first  to  exclude  them.  In 
fact,  he  took  neither  an  intellectual  nor  an  ascetic  view 
of  religion.  He  had  the  supreme  sanity  of  holiness  in 
its  best  and  most  wholesome  sense ;  but  whenever  it 
seemed  to  be  applied  to  him  in  later  years  he  properly 
disclaimed  the  cognomen  of  saint,  less  from  humility, 
though  he  also  was  humble,  than  because  he  knew  it  to 
be  inapplicable.  In  conventional  humility  and  the  other 
negative  virtues,  renunciation,  remorse  and  self-denial, 
be  saw  more  evil  than  good.  His  message  was  one 
rather  of  self-assertion,  than  of  self-surrender.  One 
regretfully  recognises  that,  for  many  critics,  this,  alone 
wul  be  sufficient  to  place  him  outside  the  pale.  '\ 

Another  test  would  be  applied  by  some,  and  though 
it  would  exclude  many  besides  Whitman,  we  may  refer 
to  it  in  pacing.  He  was  apparently  without  the  sense 
of  mystical  relationship,  save  that  of  sympathy,  with 
Jesus  as  a  present  Saviour-Grod.'  But  none  the  lees 
he  had  communion  with  the  Deity  whose  self-revealing 
nature  is  not  merely  Energy  but  Puipose,  And  bis 
God  was  a  God  not  only  of  perfect  and  iaefEable  pur- 
pose, but  of  all-penneating  Love.* 

Whether  his  relation  to  God  can  be  described  as 
prayer,  it  is  perhaps  unprofitable  to  ask.  It  is  better 
worth  while  to  question  whether  he  was  conscious  of 
feeding  upon  "the  bread  of  life,"  for  this  coiuciouaness 
is  a  test  of  communion.    Undoubtedly  he  was ;  and  the 


'Conip.  Froie.  322;  Ckmdan,  v.,  280,  291. 

*Cf.  howeTBT,  infra.  167. 

■Cy.InK,  358;  OuudeD,  iz.,  166  (on  Hegel). 
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noniiBhineat  which  fed  his  being  came  to  him  as  it 
were  through  oU  media.  The  sacrameat  of  wafer  and 
ciq>  is  the  symbol  of  that  Immanent  Beal  Presence  which 
is  also  recogniBed  in  the  grace  before  meat.  Whitman 
partook  of  the  sacrament  continnally,  converting  all 
sensation  into  spiritual  stibstance. 

The  final  test  of  religions,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
their  fraits,  and  the  boast  of  Christianity  is  its  "  passion 
foi  souls  ".  Now  MThitman  is  among  the  great  examples 
of  this  passion,  and  his  book  is  one  long  "personal 
appeal "  addressed,  sometimes  almost  pamfnlly,  "  to 
You  ". 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  aim  at  "saving  BoaJs 
for  Christ  "  ?  If  I  understaQd  this  very  mystical  and 
obscure  question,  and  its  ordinary  use,  I  must  answer, 
No, — but  I  am  not  sure  of  its  meaning.  Whitman's' 
own  salvation  urged  him  to  save  men  and  women  by 
the  Love  of  God  for  the  glory  of  manhood  and  of 
womanhood  and  for  the  service  of  humanity. 

Far  as  this  may  be  from  an  affirmative  reply  to  the 
question,  the  seer  who  has  glimpses  of  ultimate  things 
win  yet  recognise  Whitman  as  an  evangelical.  For  he 
brought  good  tidings  in  his  very  face.  He  preached 
Tourself,  as  God  purposed  you,  and  will  help  and  have 
you  to  be.  Whether  this  is  Paganism  or  Christianity 
let  OS  leave  the  others  to  decide ;  sure  for  ourselves,  at 
least,  that  it  is  no  cold  code  of  ethical  precepts  and  im- 
personal injimctions,  but  the  utterance  of  a  personality 
become  radiant,  impassioned  and  procreative  by  the 
potency  of  the  divine  spirit  within. 

In  stating  thus  the  nature  of  Whitman's  vision,  I  do 
not  wish  to  place  it  too  far  out  of  the  field  of  our  common 
experienca  His  ordinary  consciousness  had  been  touched 
by  it  in  earlier  hours ;  and  some  gleam  or  glimmer  of  it 
enters  every  life  as  an  element  of  romance.  But  for 
most  of  us,  only  as  a  light  on  the  waters  that  passes  and 
18  gone,  not  as  in  Whitman's  case,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  another  mystic  whether  Pagan  or  Christian — for 
mysticism  is  far  older  and  more  onginal  than  the  creeds 
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— as  the  inward  shining  and  immortal  hght  which  hence- 
forward becomes  for  them  synonymoos  with  health  and 
wholeness.  For  most  men,  the  fairy  light  of  childhood 
becomes  a  half-forgotten,  wholly  foolish  memory ;  Bo- 
mance  also  we  ont^w,  or  cling  only  to  its  dead  corpse 
as  to  a  pretty  sentiment.  Thus  the  wonder  of  oar  child- 
hood and  onr  yoatb,  ao  essentially  real  in  itself,  fades 
into  the  hght  of  common  day  ;  it  becomes  for  onr  an- 
belief  a  H^t  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

Bnt  in  Whitman's  story  we  find  it  hving  on,  to  become 
transformed  in  manhood  into  the  sool  of  aJI  reality,  His 
wonder  at  the  world  grew  more.  And  this  wonder, 
always  bringing  with  it,  to  the  man  as  to  the  child,  a 
sense  of  exhdatation  and  expansion,  was  at  the  heart  of 
Jiis  religion,  as  it  is  doubtless  at  the  heart  of  all.  No 
^j  one  will  ever  understand  Whitman  or  his  influence  upon 
1  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  who  does  not  grasp 
this  fact  of  his  unflagging  and  delighted  wonder  at  hfe. 
It  kept  him  young  to  tne  end.  The  high-arched  brows 
Over  his  eyes  are  its  witness. 
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THE  CAEPBNTBB 

IN  the  fifties  a  change  came  over  America,  a  change 
preluding  the  great  Btmggle  which  ensned.  The 
popnhition  grew  rapidly  with  its  former  mathematical 
regularity  ;  but  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
country  went  forward  even  more  rapidly.  During  the 
decade,  the  area  of  improved  land  increased  by  one-half, 
and  the  valne  of  farm  pro^rty  was  doubled.  The  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  being  already  settled,  the  future 
of  the  lands  still  further  west  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Bockies,  became  of  pturamonnt  interest  to  the  nation. 
It  was  this  problem  of  the  West  which  strained  nntil  it 
broke  that  policy  of  compromise  which  for  a  generation 
bad  bound  American  pohtics. 

The  year  1850  itself  is  memorable  for  Clay's  (^por- 
tnnist  resolutions  in  Congress,  which  we're  intend^  to 
settle  nothing ;  and  for  the  fierce  debates  upon  them 
and  upon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  in  which  Webatet 
and  Seward,  Calhoim  and  Jefferson  Davis  participated.' 
Clay  and  Webster  died  soon  after,  and  their  party  being 
utterly  routed  at  the  polls  in  1852,  finally  went  to  pieces. 
The  vote  of  the  liberty  party  had  dediued,  and  com- 
promise still  held  up  its  foolish  head.  But  the  victorious 
Democrats  brought  aU  hope  of  its  continuance  to  au  end 
by  reviving  the  principle  of  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  and 
proceeding  to  apply  it  in  the  newly  settled  lands.  It 
was  their  policy  to  snatch  the  question  of  slavery  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress  ;  for  which,  as  the  organ  of  the 

'  Comb.  Mod.  Hitt,  417.  416, 
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Federal  power,  they  norsed  an  increasing  enmity.  The 
bloody  BceneB  which  drew  all  eyes  to  Eansas  made  it 
plain  that  compromise  was  done  ;  the  Sonth  had  thrown 
it  over,  and  was  now  half-conBciously  driving  the  country 
into  war. 

When  the  leaders  of  1860  died  there  was  no  one  to 
take  their  places,  thongh  the  crisis  called  for  men  of 
connsel  and  of  spirit.  Preaident  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  tool  of  the  party  machine,  merely  represented 
the  poUtical  weakness  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  next  elections  that  their  new  leaders  were  dis- 
covered by  the  American  people.  Jadge  Douglas,  the 
champion  of  "  sqnatter  sovereignty,"  rose  indeed  into 
pronainence  in  1854,  but  his  greater  antagonist  still  re- 
mained comparatively  unknown  in  the  country,  though 
famous  in  his  State  and  among  his  neighbours  for  keen 
lo^c  and  hnmoroas  common-sense. 

There  was  no  leadership.  Compromise  was  yielding 
not  to  principle  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  mob.  Immigra- 
tion and  the  increase  of  the  towns  favoured  orgamsed 
political  corruption ;  and  the  tyranny  of  interests  and 
privileges  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  on  every 
hand.  When  parties  are  separated  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal gain  rather  than  by  principle,  party-feeUng  mids 
expression  not  in  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  hnt  in 
violence.  It  was  not  only  in  sncb  newly  settled  lands 
as  Kansas,  nor  alone  in  such  chaotic  aggregations  of 
humanity  as  were  being  piled  together  in  New  Tork, 
that  constitutional  methods  were  tubandoned  and  private 
violence  was  condoned.  The  spirit  of  anarchy  was 
abroad,  and  members  of  Congress  went  armed  to  the 
Capitol  itself. 

The  violence  was  a  natural  reaction  from  the  com- 
promise, and  like  the  compromise  was  a  birth  of  the 
materiaUstic  spirit.  America's  idealism,  so  triumphant 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  bad  fallen  upon 
too  confident  a  slnmber,  and  heavily  must  the  Republic 

Eay  for  that  sleep.  A  young  nation  of  ideahsts  is  doubt- 
;B8  more  subject  than  any  other  to  these  oatbreaks  of 
materialism  and  its  offspring.     It  is  optimistic,  and 
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when  it  sleeps  it  leaves  no  doge  on  gaard.  The  nation 
becomes  engrossed  in  material  tasks,  and  is  presently 
sorprised  by  the  enemy.  Bat  being  so  snrpnsed,  and 
fighting  thoa  at  disadvantage,  it  accomplishes  more  than 
the  wary  old  pessimists  whose  energy  is  absorbed  in 
pmdence. 

American  idealism  was  asleep,  bat  its  slombera  were 
by  no  means  sound.  The  voices  of  Garrison,  Emerson 
and  others  mingled  troablonal^  with  its  dreams.  And  , 
the  parsoit  and  capture  ol  fugitive  slaves  like  Anthony 
Bnms,  in  Boston  itself ;  and  the  extraordinary  sale,  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  of  Unole  Tom's  Caitn,^  did  mnch 
to  quicken  that  Abolitionist  sentiment  which  in  the  end 
won  the  day.  For  the  present,  however,  and  until  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  abolition  remained  oatside  the 
region  of  practical  politics.  The  question  which  was 
dividing  the  nation  was  whether  slavery  should  become 
a  national  institution — whether  it  should  take  its  place, 
as  the  South  intended,  as  one  of  the  essential  poatulates 
in  the  theory  of  American  Uberty — or  should  be  re- 
strained within  its  old  limits  as  a  State  institution,  an 
evil  which  the  Federal  Government  would  never  recog- 
nise as  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  America,  but  whi^ 
it  was  too  proud  and  too  generous  to  compel  its  con- 
stituent States  to  abolish.  The  situation  was  one  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  illogical  position  could  not 
much  longer  be  maintained.  It  was  the  logic  of  ideas 
that  first  drove  the  South  into  secession,  and  afterwards 
the  nation  into  abolition. 

louaigiation  was  now  beginning  to  create  a  difficult 
problem  in  the  metropohs,'  and  was  in  part  accoontable 
tor  the  corruption  which  from  this  time  forward  dis- 
figured its  politics.  By  1655  New  York  counted  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  a  number  which 
in  itself  most  inevitably  have  created  many  a  delicate 
situation  in  a  new  country,  but  which  was  rendered  ten- 
fold  more  difficult  to  man^e  by  its  rapid  growth  and 
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hdterogeneona  chafacter.  It  had  doubled  in  fifteen  years, 
and  a  contiDiioasIy  iocreasiug  stream  of  immigration  had 
poored  through  it. 

The  first  great  wave  had  brought  nearly  two  milUone 
of  Europeans,  principally  Germans  and  Irish,  acroas  the 
Atlantic  during  the  later  forties.  The  failure  of  the 
Irish  potato  crop  in  1846,  the  crisis  of  1848,  when 
Europe  was  swept  by  revolution  and  afterwards  by 
reaction,  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeless  men 
across  the  sea.  Many  of  the  Oermans  afterwards  took 
their  share  in  another  struggle  for  freedom  in  their  new 
hcmie;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  helpless  of  the 
immigrants,  and  a  large  moportion  of  the  Irish,  swelled 
the  population  of  New  lork ;  and  proved  themselves 
quicker  to  leam  the  advantages  of  party  sabserviency 
than  the  ethics  of  citizenship.  Many  of  them  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  tyranny  at  home.  Thus  the 
city  government  became  almost  hopelessly  corrupt,  f&ll- 
/  iug  into  the  hands  of  the  genteel  and  unprincipled  Mayor 
L./  Eernando  Wood,^  and  Isaii^  Bynders,  captain  of  his 
' ''  /  bodyguard  of  blackguards.  Men  of  this  stamp  began 
to  control  not  only  the  government  of  New  York  city, 
but  the  national  party  which  had  its  headquarters  at 
Tammany  Hall.  Whitman  was  intimate  with  the  con- 
dition of  Uiings  there,^  and  knew  the  men  who  manipu- 
lated the  machine,  and  pulled  the  strings  at  the 
Inominating  conventions.  He  has  described  those  of 
ythis  period  in  the  most  scathing  words,  and  has  mode 
'  it  clear  that  they  were  among  ttie  worst  of  a  bad  clasa 
They  did  not  favour  slavery  so  much  as  inaction ;  they 
longed  only  for  a  continuance  of  their  own  good  fortune, 
desmng  to  fatten  peacefully  at  the  troughs  of  corruption. 
To  men  Uke  these,  ideals  seem  to  constitute  a  public 
^  danger.  And  the  war  which  broke  over  America  in  1861 
Jlwas  due  as  much  to  the  northern  menials  of  Mammon 

i\fia  to  the  real  followers  of  Calhoun.  It  was  not  only 
jagoinst  the  South  that  America  fought —  or  rather  it  was 
■.'not  against  the  South  itself  at  all— but  against  the  hosts 
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of  those  who  Tised  her  freedom  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  end  antagoniatic  to  hera. 

Evidences  of  the  demoralising  influence  always  present 
in  the  life  of  a  great  city  were  thas  painfolJy  patent  in 
New  York,  especially  in  the  lowest  strata,  becoming 
hourly  more  debased  and  nmnerons.  The  plntocracy  i 
also  began  to  imitate  the  showy  splendours  of  Fans/ 
under  the  second  Empire.'  Bat  it  wonld  be  wrong  tof 
assmne  that  cormption  and  display  characterised  the 
metropohs  of  the  fifties.  For  m  spite  of  the  foreign 
inflnx,  and  the  venality  of  a  considerable  class  both  of 
native  and  of  foreign  birth,  and  in  spite  too  of  the 
snobs,  in  spite  that  is  to  say  of  the  appearance  of  two 
dSBf^ns  elements,  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich, 
there  was  still  predominant  in  New  York  a  frank  and 
hearty  democratic  feehng.  The  mass  of  the  people  still 
embodied  mnch  of  the  true  American  genins ;  they 
were  marked  by  the  friendly,  independent  and  oncon- 
ventionai  carriage  which  is  still  upon  the  whole  typical 
of  the  West. 

New  York  was  fall  of  large  democratic  types  of  man- 
hood. Notable,  even  among  these,  was  Walt  Whitman. 
Even  here,  he  was  nnlike  other  men :  the  folness  of  his 
spirits,  his  robnst  indiyidoality,  the  generosity  of  his 
whole  nature,  was  so  exceptional  as  to  make  itself  felt 
His  figure  began  to  grow  familiar  to  all  kinds  of  New 
Yorkers  dnring  these  years.  He  was  frequently  to  be  seen 
on  Broadway,*  in  his  favourite  coign  of  vantage,  on  the 
stage-top  by  the  driver's  side,  a  great,  red-faced  fellow, 
in  a  soft  beaver,  vnth  clothes  of  his  own  choosing,  an 
open  collar  like  that  of  Byron  or  Jean  Paul,  and  a  grey 
beard.  The  dress  suited  him,  he  was  plainly  at  home 
in  it,  and  in  those  days  it  was  not  specially  remarkable 
or  odd ;  it  was  the  man  himself  who  compelled  atten- 
tion. 

On  many  a  hoUday  thiongh  1853  he  might  also  have 
been  seen  at  the  International  Exhibition  or  World's 
Fair,*  which  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sixth 
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Avenae  and  Fortieth  Street,  and  offered  a  remarkable 
object  leason  to  the  people  of  New  York  on  the  develop- 
ment of  American  resoarces  and  the  valne  of  that 
national  nnity  which  raibx>adB  and  machinery  were 
yearly  making  more  actual.  Here  America  was  aeen 
m  all  her  own  natural  promise,  and  also  in  bet  relation 
to  the  Transatlantic  world. 

It  was  one  of  those  sights  which  Whitman  dearly 
loved.  The  Exhibition  taught  him  far  more  than  books 
aboat  the  coantry  in  which  he  hved ;  for  his  mind  was 
like  a  child's  in  its  responsiveness  to  concrete  illustra- 
tions— a  quality  which  may  explain  the  long  strings  of 
nomis  which  figure  so  oddly  on  many  a  page  whit^  he 
afterwards  wrote.  He  loved  a  medley  of  things,  each 
one  significant  and  delightful  in  itselt  A  catalogue 
was  for  him  a  sort  of  elemental  poem ;  and  beiQg 
elemental,  he  sought  to  introdnce  me  catalogue  into 
literature.  We  who  hve  in  another  and  more  ordered 
world,  rarely  respond  to  this  kind  of  emotional  stimulus, 
which  was  doubtless  very  powerful  for  Whitman,  and 
cannot  but  laugh  at  his  attempts  to  move  us  by  a 
chatter  of  names.  It  may  be  we  are  wrong,  and  that 
another  age  will  smile  at  us  in  our  turn,  though  at  pre- 
sent we  remain  incredulous. 

Here,  too,  he  studied  such  examples  as  he  found  of 
statuary  and  painting,  arts  of  whic^  he  must  hitherto 
have  been  largely  ignorant.  It  is  only  very  old  or  very 
wealthy  cities  that  become  treasuries  of  the  plastic  arts, 
and  at  this  time  New  York  was  not  yet  sufficiently  rich, 
or  perhaps  sufficiently  travelled,  to  have  accumulated 
this  kind  of  wealth.  Whitman  was  not  bhnd  to  paint- 
ing, like  Carlyle,  for  in  later  years  he  so  appreciated 
the  genius  of  J.  F.  Millet  that  he  used  to  say, "  the  man 
that  knows  bis  Millet  needs  no  creed".* 

/  After  a  varied  experience  as  teacher,  printer,  journalist 
and  editor,  Whitman  bad  settled  into  the  hfe  of  an  Ameri- 
can artisan.  He  had  inherited  much  of  the  Dutch  realism, 
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the  lore  of  things  and  of  the  making  of  things,  from  his 
mother's  side;  while  on  his  father's,  the  associations 
with  mallet  and  chisel  had  been  strong  from  his  child- 
hood ;  and  thus  his  trade  helped  him  to  gather  together 
the  fragments  of  his  identity  and  weld  them  into  one.  As 
he  was  never  in  any  sense  its  slave,  it  also  provided  him 
with  the  means  for  that  constant  leisurely  stady  of  hfe 
which  was  now  his  real  occupation.  When  a  house  was 
off  his  hands  and  the  money  for  it  assured,  he  would 
take  a  holiday,  extending  sometimes  over  weeks  together, 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Long  Island.^  The  open  spaces 
helped  his  mood,  and  the  quietness  farthered  the  slow 
processes  of  self-realisation. 

While  at  Brooklyn,  he  was  every  day  on  the  ferry,  and 
almost  every  evening  he  was  in  New  York.  He  read 
dnring  bis  dmner  hour,  and  thought  and  meditated  while 
he  worked.  The  physical  exercise  a[uieted  his  brain. 
Taken  earlier,  it  might  have  deadened  it ;  bat  he  was  now 
a  matnre  man'iFulI  of  thonghts,  and  well  furnished  with 
experience.  What  he  needed  was  to  assimilate  all  this 
material  and  make  it  his  own.  And  while  he  built 
houses,  the  co-ordinating  principle  of  his  personality  was 
building  up  for  him  a  harmonious  self-conscioasness, 
which  gradually  filled  out  the  large  and  wholesome  body 
of  the  man.  This  gestating  process  required  precisely 
the  deliberation  and  open-air  accompaniments  which 
w^  afforded  by  his  present  life — a  life  so  different  from 
the  confinement  and  incessant  strain  and  stress  which 
check  all  processes  of  conscious  development  in  most 
men  and  women  before  they  reach  maturity.  His 
nature  was  emotional,  and  music  played  a  considerable 
part  in  its  development.  Always  an  assiduous  opera- 
goer.  Whitman  took  full  advantage  of  the  musical 
opportunities  which  Kew  York  offered  him  at  this  time. 
In  1850,  Bamum  had  brought  Jenny  Lind  to  the  Castle 
Gardens — now  the  Aquarimn — a  fashionable  resort  on 
the  Battery,  and  Maretzek  of  the  Astor  Opera  House, 
had  replied  with  Parodi,  and  Bettini  the  great  tenor.^ 
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Beet;  of  all,  in  1853,  Marietta  Alboni  visited  the  city, 
and  Whitman  heard  her  every  aight  of  her  engagemeiit.^ 
This  great  singer,  whose  voice  was  then  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power,  had  been  some  twelve  years  before  the 
public  and  was  already  beginning  to  attain  those  physical 
proportions  suggested  in  the  cruel  but  witty  saying  that 
she  resembled  an  elephant  which  had  swallowed  a  night- 
ingale. She  was  low-browed  and  of  a  somewhat  heavy 
face,  though  Whitman  thought  her  handsome ;  but  it 
was  by  her  voice,  not  her  face,  that  she  triumphed. 
Critics  found  her  talent  exceptionally  impersonaF  and 
even  cold,  though  they  confessed  that  never  voice  was 
more  enchanting.'  This  coldnera  is  rather  dif&cult  to 
understand,  for  Whitman,  who  was  a  jadge  in  such 
matters,  felt  it  to  be  full  of  passion,  and  a  passion  which 
swept  him  away  in  the  Titanic  whirlwind  of  its  power.' 
He  had  found  Jenny  Lind  somewhat  immature  and  her 
voice  unrewarding,  but  Alboni  awakened  and  illumined 
his  very  aoul,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of 
music. 

The  same  summer*  Walt  took  his  father,  whose 
health  was  failing,  on  a  visit  to  Huntington,  to  see  the 
old  home  for  a  last  time.  Two  years  later,  Walter 
Whitman  died  and  was  biuied  in  Brooklyn. 

The  family  seems  to  have  been  living  in  Byerton 
Street,'  in  a  house  which  was  the  last  building  on  that 
side  of  the  town.  Beside  Walt,  there  were  three  un- 
married brothers  at  home,  George  and  Jeff  as  well  aa 
Edward;  and  Hannah,  Walt'a  favourite  sister.  We 
hear  little  of  Jesse,  the  oldest  brother,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  labourer,  of  Andrew,  or  of  the  remaining 
sister  Mary.  Probably  they  were  all  married  by  this 
time  and  Uving  away. 

The  three  at  home  were  the  ablest  of  the  brothers, 
and  doubtless  they  shared  the  financial  responsibility 
between  them.  The  Portland  Avenue  house,  into  which 
they  presently  moved,  bears  vritness  to  their  comfort- 

'Mem.  Bist  N.T..  iv.,  1T9;  cf.  Saturday  Rev..  30th  Juds,  1894. 
'G.  Bousqnet,  Noavelle  Biog.  BinfraU.  'MSS.  W^llaoa. 
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able  drcnmstanceB.  Walt  contribated  his  share  with 
tuB  brothers ;  beyond  that  he  seemed  indiSerent  about 
money ;  he  hardly  ever  spoke  ot  it,  and  perhaps  hy  way 
of  contrast  with  the  othere,  evidently  regarded  the  sub- 
ject as  of  minor  importance.  Indeed,  just  as  his  own 
work  had  really  grown  profitable  and  he  was  on  the  1/ 
way  to  become  rich,  he  gave  op  carpentering  for  good. ' 
This  was  early  in  1855. 

Of  late  he  had  been  more  and  more  absorbed  and 
pre-occnpied ;  his  days  off  had  been  more  freqnent  and 
nnmerons,  and  whatever  his  immediate  occupation  he 
was  continually  stopping  to  write.  He  seemed  to  grow 
daily  more  in^fCerent  to  opinion,  daily  more  markedly 
hinaelL 

The  fragments  which  he  wrote  in  out-of-the-way 
places  or  at  work  he  would  read  alond  or  recite  when 
by  himself,  to  the  waves  or  to  the  trees ;  trying  them 
over  at  the  opera,  on  the  ferry,  or  on  Broadway,  where 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  one  can  be  so  unobserved  and 
so  unheard  in  the  heart  of  its  hubbub.  He  must  assure 
himself  that  they  were  without  a  hint  of  unreality  or  of 
books. 

For  he  was  now  deUberately  at  work  npon  his  great 
task,  his  child's  fancy.  He  was  come  np  into  his  man- 
hood. He  had,  it  seemed  to  him,  thoroughly  perceived 
and  absorbed  the  spirit  of  America  and  of  bis  time. 
His  message  had  come  to  him,  and  be  was  writing  his 
prophetic  book,  his  Song  of  Walt  Whitman. 

At  last,  the  manuscript  was  done,  and  in  the  early 
summer  he  went  to  work  in  a  little  printing  shop  on 
Cranberry  Street,  and  set  up  much,  perhaps  the  whole, 
of  the  type  jealously  with  his  ovm  hands.*  About  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  a  few  days  only  before  his  father's 
death,  it  was  completed.  In  the  New  York  Tribune  for 
the  sixth  of  the  month,  it  was  advertised  as  being  on 
sale  at  Fowler  &  "Wells's  Phrenological  Dep6t  and 
Bookstore  on  Broadway,  and  at  Swayne's  in  Fnlton 
Street,  Brooklyn.     The  price  was  at  first  two  dollars, 

'  Baoke,  24 ;  Johnston,  42,  43. 
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which  seema  a  little  exorbitant  for  bo  slender  and 
onpretending  a  volome,  in  shape  and  thickness  a  mere 
single  copy  of  one  of  Uie  smBller  periodicals,  hoond  in 
sea-green  cloth,  with  the  odd  name.  Leaves  of  Qratt,  in 
fanciful  gilt  lettering  across  its  face.  It  was  presently 
rednced  to  a  dollar. 

The  other  membets  of  the  hoasehold  took  the  new 
venture  very  quietly.  They  had  never  been  consnlted 
in  the  matter — it  had  been  Walt's  affair,  and  only  his ; 
and  the  father's  death  must  speedily  have  obliterated 
the  little  mark  it  made  npon  their  minds.'  "  Hiawatha  " 
was  pablished  abont  the  same  time,  and  a  copy  foond 
its  way  into  the  hoose.  The  mother,  taming  Uie  pages 
of  both,  considered  that  if  Longfellow's  were  aclmow- 
ledged  as  poetry,  Walt's  queer  Imes  might  pass  master 
too.  Brother  George  fingered  the  book  a  httle,  and 
concluded  it  was  not  wort£  reading — that  it  was  not  in 
his  Une  anyhow. 

Doabtlesa  they  were  reUered  when  the  writing  and 
printing  were  done,  thinking  that  now  sorely  Walt 
woold  retam  to  the  ways  of  mortals.  For  he  hod  cer- 
tainly fallen  into  the  mcffit  irregolar  habits.  He  lay  late 
abed,  and  came  down  still  later  to  breakfast ;  wrote  for 
a  few  boars,  and  when  the  table  was  being  laid  for 
dinner,  took  down  his  big  hat  and  sanntered  oat,  to 
return  presently  after  the  meal  was  over  and  the  dishes 
cold.*  He  was  not  intentionally  inconsiderate,  bat  he 
was  wholly  engrossed  in  his  work,  and  so  pre-occnpied 
that  he  mast  often  have  been  tiresome  enough. 

After  dinner  be  disappeared  altogether,  spending  the 
afternoon  and  evening  m  his  own  leisurely  way  ;  setting 
type,  perhaps,  on  his  Book  at  Andrew  Home's  little  office, 
and  then  going  ofiF  to  the  opera  or  to  some  friend's ;  and, 
as  he  came  back,  staying  ur  into  the  night  in  talk  with 
the  young  fellows  on  the  ferry,  or  on  one  of  the  East 
Biver  steamers.  Sometimes  Hannah  or  Jeff  might  ac- 
company him,  bat  as  a  rule  he  went  alona 

If  nis  family  anticipated  any  change  in  his  ways  when 
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the  book  was  out,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  new  task  was  bat  begun  ;  the  methods  approved 
themselvea  to  hia  mind  and  were  pursued.  He  had 
weighed  everything  over  again  that  summer,  as  aoon 
as  me  book  wm  ont,  going  away  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Long  Island  for  months  of  thooght  and  solitude.  ^ 

As  one  turns  the  ninety  broad  pagea  of  the  volmne, 
with  their  large  type,  their  long  flowing  lines,  their 
odd  punctuation  and  occasional  slips  in  orthography, 
every  detail  teUing  of  the  individuality  behind  it,  one 
feels  a  little  of  what  it  must  have  meant  to  its  miiker. 
Five  times,  they  aay,*  he  wrote  and  re-wrote,  made 
and  un-made  it,  and  looking  back  it  seemed  as  though 
for  seven  years  it  had  be«i  strnggUng  with  him  for 
utterance 

He  had  written  tales  and  verses  with  the  others,  but 
this  book  he  knew  was  different  from  them  all.  It  was 
not  BO  much  his  writing  as  himsell  It  was  a  man, 
and,  withal,  a  new  sort  of  man.  For  better  or  worse 
it  was  Walt  Whitman,  a  figure  famihar  enough  to  the 
common  people  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  famihar 
and  beloved — he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  exceptional 
power  of  attraction' — but  a  Walt  Whitman  whom,  as 
yet,  they  understood  very  Uttle,  who  had,  indeed,  but 
recently  come  to  an  understanding  of  himself,  and  who 
was  now  approaching  to  speak  with  them.  Here  is  the 
frank  declaration  of  himself,  which  he  proffera  to  alL 
Now,  at  last,  we  shall  understand  one  another,  he 
seems  to  say. 

It  was  the  old,  old  need  for  expression,  the  ultimate  'I  ■ 
and  deepest  necessity  of  man,  which  urged  him  to  his  ) 
task  and  made  its  pnbhcation  possible.  Self-revelation 
is,  of  course,  continuous  and  inevitable  upon  its  uncon- 
scious sida  It  is  only  when  it  becomes  a  deliberate  act 
that  it  astonishes  the  beholder  to  outcries  of  admiratioD 
or  indignant  horror. 

Now  the  passion  that  overwhelms  the  poet  is  near 
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akin  to  the  lover's,  for  he  is  a  loTer  whose  heart  is 
tranafigared  by  the  presence  of  Beanty,  the  Beloved, 
immanent  in  his  woud.  And  only  by  a  naked  avowal 
can  sacfa  passion  be  satisfied. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  regard  every  self- 
revelation  as  an  immodesty,  and  who  will  and  do  avert 
their  eyes  from  all  passion,  crying  shame.  Bnt  some 
at  least  of  the  others,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  words,  and  know  how  few  can  ose  them  per- 
fectly, wilt  reverently  approach  snch  a  confession  as 
Whitman's ;  not,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  yonne 
girl,  bat  as  that  of  a  man,  naive,  yet  virile,  and  ol 
heroic  sanity.  And  if  they  feel  any  shame  Uiey  will 
Jcankly  acknowledge  it  to  be  their  own. 
^'-  There  is  a  kind  of  egoism  which  aH  seli-revelation 
pre-snppoees — the  conscionsness  of  possessing  some- 
thing sapremely  worthy  of  giving.  TliiB  glorioas  pride 
is  not  incompatible  wiUi  the  profoundest  hnmility,  for 
it  is  divine,  like  the  "  I  am "  of  Jehovah,  the  egoism 
of  Godi^ 

If  self-expression  is  the  ontcome  of  passion,  its  new 
incarnation  has  some  of  the  wonder  which  attends  a 
birth.  The  most  virile  of  poets  mnst  here  become  as 
a  woman ;  and  the  myst^  which,  for  any  mother, 
enwraps  her  first-born,  clings  for  his  Muse  abont  her 
slender  child  by  the  great  god  of  song.  And  when,  as 
in  the  instance  of  this  book  of  Whitman's,  the  children 
of  the  Mose  betray  in  every  feature  the  abandonment 
of  the  remote  passion  in  which  they  were  conceived, 
one  cannot  oneself  handle  them  witiiont  emotion. 

Walt  regarded  the  book  with  andisgnised  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Mother-hke,  he  eyed  it  as  the  fntmre 
saviour  of  men.  He  saw  it  prophetic  and  large  with 
destiny  for  America.  He  was  confident  that  the  pnblic 
wonld  be  quick  to  recognise  that  quality  in  it  for  which 
they  had  been  so  long  haU-conscioosly  waiting.  The 
people  would  read  it  with  a  new  delight,  for  sorely  it 
must  be  dynamic  with  the  joy  in  which  it  was  written. 

He  often  said  in  later  years  that  Leaves  of  Grass  was 
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an  attempt  to  put  a  happy  man  into  literature.'  Others 
may  disease  the  optimism  and  the  egoism  of  his  pages, 
for  of  both  qualities  there  is  plenty  in  them,  bat,  after 
all,  they  are  bat  secondary  there.  As  to  the  qaaUties 
themselves,  we  may  hold  contrary  and  even  disparaging 
opinions  of  their  valne,  they  will  certainly  at  times  repd 
ns.  Bat  primarily  these  pages  portray  the  happy  man, 
and  a  strong  and  happy  personahty  has  the  divine  gift  of 
attraction.  Byron  may  dominate  the  whole  of  Em'ope 
for  a  generation  by  the  dark  Satanic  splendour  of  ms 
pride ;  Carlyle  may  hold  us  still  by  his  fierce,  lean 
passion  for  sincerity ;  bat  Whitman  draws  us  by  the 
outshining  of  his  joy. 

Happiness  is  not  less  infections  than  melancholy  or 
zeal ;  and  if  it  is  genuine  it  is  at  least  equally  beyond 
prica  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
man  may  be  perfectly  adjusted  to  this  world  of  circum- 
stances, which  to  as  appears  so  often  contrary.  A  happy 
and  intelligent  man  of  thirty-six,  who  has  looked  at  life 
open-eyed,  and  is  neither  handsome,  rich  nor  famous 
is  worUiy  of  attention.  There  is  something  half-divine 
about  him ;  and  we  cannot  bat  hope  he  may  prove  to 
be  prophetic  of  the  race. 

Some  such  thought  must  have  been  in  Emerson's 
mind,  when  a  few  days  after  the  perusal  of  Leaves  of 
Orau,  he  wrote  his  acknowledgment  to  its  unknown 
author.'  The  letter  has  been  often  quoted,  but  it  is 
so  significant  that  I  most  quote  it  again.  For  no  other 
hterary  acknowledgment  ever  accorded  to  Whitman  pos- 
sesses anything  hke  equal  interest  or  importance. 

Emerson  was  certainly  the  most  notable  force  among 
American  writers  at  that  time  ;  and  one  might  add,  the 
only  figure  of  anything  like  the  first  magnitude.  In 
Q-reat  Britain,  the  century  had  already  produced  the 
literature  which  we  associate  with  the  names  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,    Scott,  Byron,   Shelley,  Eeats  and 
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Garlyle,  not  to  mention  the  earlier  work  of  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  others.  Emerson  was  the  only  American 
who  conld  venture  to  claim  rank  with  these,  and  then 
hardly  eqnal  literary  rank.  Bat  in  some  respects  his 
influence  was  greater,  for  his  was  certainly  the  clearest 
and  tallest  expression  of  the  American  spirit  in  letters. 
His  words  are  therefore  of  importance  to  as  : — 


SB'tts,  21  It  July,  1805. 

"Dbab  Sib, — I  am  not  bhnd  to  the  worth  of  the 
wonderful  gift  of  Leaves  of  Qrait.  I  find  it  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America 
has  yet  conhibuted.  I  am  very  happy  in  reading  it,  as 
great  power  makes  as  happy.  It  meets  the  demand  I 
am  always  making  of  what  seems  the  sterile  and  stingy 
nature,  as  if  too  mnch  handiwork,  or  too  mnch  lymph 
in  the  temperament,  were  making  our  Western  wits 
fat  and  mean.  I  give  yon  ioy  of  your  free  and  brave 
thought.  I  have  great  joy  m  it.  I  find  incomparable 
tilings  said  incomparably  well,  as  they  must  be.  I  find 
the  courage  of  treatment  that  so  dehghta  us  and  which 
large  perception  only  can  inspire. 

"  I  greet  yon  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career,  which 
yet  must  have  had  a  long  foreground  somewhere,  for 
such  a  start.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  a  little,  to  see  if  this 
sunbeam  were  no  illusion ;  but  the  solid  sense  of  the 
book  is  a  sober  certainty.  It  has  the  best  merits, 
namely,  of  fortifying  and  encouraging. 

"  I  did  not  know  until  I  last  night  saw  the  book  adver- 
tised in  a  newspaper  that  I  could  trust  the  name  as  real 
and  available  for  a  post  office.  I  wish  to  see  my  bene- 
factor, and  have  felt  mnch  like  striking  my  tasks  and 
visiting  New  York  to  pay  yon  my  respects. 

B.  W.  Embbbon. 

"  Mr.  WiLiiB  WHiniiK." 

The  epigrammatic  style  of  the  sentences,  together 
with  a  strong  flavour  of  sentiment,  may  set  the  reader 
in  his  tarn  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  wondering  whether 
Emerson  were  consciously  inditing  a  mere  complimen- 
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tary  letter.  But  a  second  perasiil  renders  sncb  an  idea 
untenable.  The  epigram  and  the  sentiment  were  parts 
of  the  Emersonian  mannerism.  The  letter  was  not 
penned  in  hot  haste,  after  a  first  glance  at  the  pages ;  a 
delay  had  taken  place  between  reading  and  writing. 
Moreover,  when  abont  this  time  a  visitor  called  at  Con- 
cord, he  was  Bent  on  his  way  to  Brooklyn  as  upon  a 
pilgrimage,  with  the  significant  words,  "  Americans 
abroad  may  now  come  home :  unto  ns  a  man  is  born  ".' 
Another  epigram,  ottered  perhaps  with  a  gentle  smile, 
but  without  a  flavour  of  irony. 

Emerson  was  then  a  man  of  fifty-two.  The  first  and 
second  series  of  his  lecture-essays  had  been  published 
more  than  ten  years,  and  the  first  volome  of  his  poema 
in  1847  ;  he  was  already  famous  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America.  Bnt  though  he  was  in  certain  qoarters  the 
c^osnre  of  admiration,  in  others  he  was  the  bntt  of 
ndicnle.  This  same  year  the  London  Athenaum  praised 
Irving  because,  as  it  said,  his  fancies  were  ideal,  and  not 
like  Emerson's  merely  typographical — because  they  did 
not  consist,  like  the  latter's,  m  the  use  of  verbs  foe  nouns, 
in  erratic  punctuation,  tumid  epithets,  which  were  start- 
ling rather  than  apposite,  or  in  foreign  forms  and 
idioms.^ 

This  though  milder,  is  not  unlike  what  many  of  the 
critics  were  soon  to  be  saying  with  bett^  reason  of 
Whitman ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  1839, 
when  he  was  Whitman's  age,  Emerson  was  struggUng 
to  escape  from  the  limits  of  metre  into  a  rhythm  that 
should  suggest  the  wildest  freedom ;  that  should  be 
"  firm  as  the  tread  of  a  horse," '  vindicate  itself  like  the 
stroke  of  a  bell,  and  knock  at  prose  and  dulness  like  a 
cannon  ball ;  a  rhj^hm  which  should  be  in  itself  a  re- 
newing of  creation,  because  it  was  the  form  of  a  living 
spirit.  In  later  years,  Emerson  seems  to  have  harked 
back  again  to  the  more  regnlar  forms,  beUeving  them  to 
correspond  to  essential  pulse-beats,  or  organic  rhythm. 
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Bat  his  joamal  contuns  several  UtUe  prose  poems  of 
the  date  of  1855  or  1856,  notably  the  sketch  of  the  "  Two 
Biveis,"  outlined  partly  in  loose  irregular  metres. 

This  search  of  the  Concord  prop^t  after  a  new  free 
rhythmical  f onn,  mnst  have  predisposed  him  to  interest 
in  anch  a  book  as  Leave*  of  Qratt,  where  the  laws  of  metre 
are  in  force  no  longer.  But  beyond  this,  the  older  man 
felt  a  close  kinship  with  the  younger.  Whitman  had 
declared  himself  aneqaiTOcally  for  the  faith  in  hfe  which 
was  Emerson's  gospel ;  and  he  smacked  of  the  soil  and 
air  of  America  m  a  way  that  Emerson  conld  not  bat 
love.  Here  at  last  was  an  actaal  incarnation  of  the 
ideas  he  had  so  long  been  hading  at  the  heads  of  the 
American  people. 

A  be&atifal  and  characteristic  modesty  is  evident  in 
the  tone  of  the  letter.  Emerson  might  well  have  ac- 
knowledged the  younger  man  as  a  jpnpil  rather  than  as 
a  benefactor ;  it  was  the  same  qnaCty  as  had  appeared 
in  his  reply  to  Prederika  Bremer,  when,  five  years  earlier, 
she  had  been  praising  his  own  verses :  "  The  Poet  of 
America,"  he  answered  gravely,  "is  not  yet  come. 
When  he  comes  he  will  sing  qaite  differently." 

The  idea  of  an  American  poet  was  "  in  the  air  ".  In- 
tellectnal  America  was  in  revolt ;  she  woald  remain  no 
longer  a  mere  province  of  Britain ;  her  writers  should 
shape  themselves  no  more  upon  merely  Enghah  models. 
Lowell  in  his  "  Biglow  Papers  "  and  Longfellow  in 
"  Hiawatha  "  were  among  many  who  sought  to  exploit  the 
literary  soil  of  the  New  World.  Whatever  their  success 
in  this,  they  can  hardly  be  sud  to  have  inaugurated  a  new 
literature.  No  American  Muse  had  yet  appeared  upon 
the  Heights  of  Hehcon  to  spread  a  new  hash  over  the 
world,  and  by  her  ainging  raise  the  place  of  song 
perilously  near  to  the  stars.  But  thou^  she  had  not 
appeared  she  was  eagerly  expected ;  and  Emerson's  letter 
is  tike  nothing  so  much  as  the  heralding  cry  that  he  hod 
at  last  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  across  Whitman's  pages. 
It  was  but  a  glimpse,  and  he  was  yet  in  doubt ;  he  most 
come  to  Brooklyn  himself,  must  meet  tiiis  fellow  face  to 
face,  and  see. 
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WHITMAN'S  MAinFESTO 

IT  IB  time  that  we  oorselTee  took  a  view  of  the  book, 
for  we  mast  see  what  Whitman  hod  actually  done 
daring  these  last  months,  and  gather  what  farther  indi- 
cations we  may  as  to  his  general  notions  of  himself  and 
of  the  -world. 

The  Tolame  conaists  of  a  long  preface  or  manifesto '  of 
the  New  Poetry,  and  of  twelve  poema  by  way  of  example. 
The  preface  commences  with  a  description  of  America, 
the  greatest  of  poems,  the  largest  and  most  stirring  of 
all  ihe  doings  of  men,  "  Here  is  action  antied  from 
strings,  necessarily  blind  to  particolars  and  details, 
munificently  moving  in  masses  I"  Here  is  a  nation, 
hospitable,  spacioas,  prohfic ;  a  nation  whose  common 
people  is  a  larger  race  than  hitherto,  demanding  a  larger 
ppetry.^pUJ:^— . 

'pSe  describes  the  American  poet,  who  is  coming  to 
awaken  men  from  their  nightmare  of  shame  to  his  own 
faith  and  joy.  That  poet  is  the  lover  of  the  xmiverse, 
who  beholds  with  sure  and  mystic  sight  the  perfection 
that  nnderlies  all  imperfection,  for  he  sees  the  Whole  of 
things.  Past  and  fatore  are  present  to  him ;  and  with 
them  is  the  eternal  soul.  "  The  greatest  poet  does  not 
moralise  or  make  applications  of  morals— he  knows  the 
soul."  His  readers  oecome  loving,  generous,  democratic, 
prond,  sociable,  healthy,  by  beholding  in  hia  poems  the 
beaa^  of  these  qualities. 

1  This  u>  given  in  full  in  O.  L.  Trigg's  Sehetmu ;  puta  only,  in 
Contp.  PTOM,  3M. 
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"  Seer  aa  he  is,  the  poet,"  continaes  Whitman,  "  is 
DO  dreamer.  He  sees  and  creates  actual  forms.  .  .  . 
To  apeak  in  literature  with  the  perfect  rectitude  and 
I  insouciance  of  animals,  and  the  unimpeacbableness  of 
.  the  sentiment  of  trees  in  the  woods  and  grass  by  the 
.roadside  is  the  flawless  triumph  of  art.  If  you  have 
looked  on  him  who  has  achieved  it,  yon  have  looked  on 
one  of  the  masters' of  the  artists  of  all  oationB  and  times. 
You  shall  not  contemplate  the  flight  of  the  grey  gull' 
I  over  the  bay,  or  the  mettlesome  action  of  the  blood 
.  horse,  or  Hie  tall  leaning  of  sunflowers  on  their  stalk, 
.  or  the  appearance  of  the  sun  journeying  through  heaven, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  moon  afterward,  with  any  more 
satisfaction  than  you  shall  contemplate  him.  The  great 
poet  has  leBB  a  marked  style,  and  is  more  the  channel  of 
thoughts  and  things  without  increase  or  diminution, 
and  IS  the  free  chumel  of  himself.  He  swears  to  his 
art,  I  will  not  be  meddlesome,  I.  will  not  have  in  my 
writing  any  elegance  or  effect,  or  originaUty,  to  hang  in 
the  way  between  me  and  the  rest  luce  corteins.  ...  I 
will  have  purposes  as  health  or  heat  or  snow  has,  and 
be  as  regardless  of  observation.  .  .  .  You  shall  stand 
by  my  side  and  look  in  the  mirror  with  me."  ^  j!^ 

His  words  never  pose  before  the  reader  for  ornament, 
they  are  living  things.  And  for  this  very  reason,  he 
follows  no  models ;  ms  thought  is  living  and  original ; 
it  must  find  a  new  form  tor  its  perfect  expression,  aa  a 
new  seed  would  find  new  growth  and  leafage. 

The  poet  appeals  to  every  reader  as  to  an  eqoal, 
because  m  every  reader  he  appeals  to  the  Supreme  SouL 
Many  ma^  not  hear  him,  but  he  appeals  to  all,  and  not 
to  a  cotene. 

'  '  "Whitman  then  proceeds  to  the  praise  of  science. 
Knowledge,  bringing  back  the  mind  from  the  auper- 
natural  to  the  actual,  brings  faith  with  it ;  and  the  soul 
is  the  divinest  thing  that  science  discovers  in  the- 
universe.  He  turns  to  philosophy,  and  bids  her  deal 
candidly  with  whatsoever  is  real,  recognise  the  eternal 

'  Cimip.  Prtm,  261. 
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tendency  of  all  tbings  toward  happiness,  and  cease  to 
describe  QoA  as  contending  against  some  other  prin- 
ciple. 

The  poet  deals  with  trath  and  with  the  actual.  All 
else  is  bat  a  sham  and  impotent.  For  everywhere  and 
always,  the  soul  which  is  the  one  permanent  reality, 
loves  trath  and  responds  to  it. 

The  poet  is  by  natore  pmdent,  as  one  who  knows  the 
real  purpose  of  the  soul  and  of  the  nniverse,  and  would 
act  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge.  He  accepts  the 
impulses  of  the  soul  as  the  only  final  arguments ;  and 
only  the  deeds  which  it  dictates  appear  to  him  to  be 
profitable.  Living  in  his  age,  and  becoming  its  embodi- 
ment, he  is  therewithal  a  citizen  of  eternity.  The 
future  shall  be  his  proof :  will  his  song  remain  at  her 
heart?  Will  it  awaken,  century  after  century,  the  divine 
unrest,  and  as  it  were,  create  new  souls  forever  ? 

As  for  the  priests  and  their  work,  they  are  done.  The 
American  poets  shall  fill  their  place,  and  the  whole 
world  shall  answer  to  their  message.  Their  words  shall 
be  in  the  English  tongne — the  language  of  "all  who 
a&piie  " — but  they  Bhallbe  the  very  words  of  the  people 
of  America;  they  shall  be  native  to  the  soil,  and  redo- 
lent of  the  ail  of  the  BepubUc.  Such  poets  shall  be 
America's  own,  and  in  them  she  will  welcome  her  most 
illnstrions  visitors.  They  are  her  equals ;  for  the  soul 
of  a  man  is  as  supreme  as  the  soul  of  a  nation.  And 
America  shall  absorb  them  as  affectionately  as  they 
have  absorbed  her.    'r^ 

Such  is  the  gist  of  Whitman's  manifesto.  Nature  the 
Boul  and  Fre^om ;  Simplicity  and  Originality  of  Ex- 
pression— these,  its  dominant  notes,  recall  at  once 
Bousseau,  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  with  many  another; 
while  certain  passages  remind  the  reader  that  The  Germ 
was  but  recently  prntUshed  across  the  sea,  the  manifesto 
of  another  movement  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
Bossetti  family  and  with  the  Fre-Baphaelite  Brother- 
hood. But  whatever  the  reminiscences  it  awakens. 
Whitman's  preface  is  his  own.  The  thoughts  were  not 
all  originally  his.  But  they  had  shaped  themselves 
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newly  in  his  bnin  and  nnder  his  pen,  and  every  line 
bears  the  stamp  of  originality. 

Without  staying  to  discoss  the  preface  let  tisproceed 
to  a  ra[>id  sorvey  of  the  remaimng  pages,  lliey  are 
written,  it  wonld  seem,  for  measnted  declamation,  in  a 
sort  of  free  chant,  which  is  neither  prose  nor  verse,  bat 
whose  lines  coincide  in  length  with  nataral  paases  in  the 
thought.  Whitman  himself  spoke  very  deliberately,  in 
a  half  drawl ;  he  had  a  melodious  baritone  voice  of  con- 
siderable range  and  power,  and  one  can  well  iniagine 
how  he  wonld  recite,  when  alone  or  with  some  intimate 
friend,  the  first  lines,  beginning : — 

I  odetwkte  mTtaU, 

And  whkt  I  MMim«  70a  sbaJl  Maamo, 

For  arery  atom  balongbiK  to  ma  u  good  belongs  (o  70a. 

I  loaf e  Mid  InTite  1117  wxil, 

I  lean  uid  lokfe  at  mj  eM«,  obaerring  aspeaiof  11 


The  lines  are  quite  simple  and  direct ;  they  are  in- 
tended to  place  the  reader  at  once  in  relation  with  the 
actual  idler  who  recites  them  in  the  summer  fields.  He 
is  an  out-of-doors  fellow,  who  lives  whole-heartedly  in 
the  present,  rejoicing  in  the  world  and  observing  it.  He 
and  his  soul — he  distinguishes  decisively  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  elements  in  himself  whose 
equal  balance,  neither  abdicating  its  place  nor  contesting 
that  of  the  other,  maizes  the  harmony  of  his  life — he 
and  his  soul  commune  together,  and  mscover  that  the 
world  means  Love,  and  Uiat  the  very  grass  is  full  of 
suggestions  of  immortality. 

Everything  indeed  has  its  word  for  Walt  Whitman ; 
he  underBtands  what  the  streets  are  unconsciously  say- 
ing ;  the  animals  of  the  country-side,  the  working  men, 
the  youths  and  the  women,  each  and  all  are  teaching 
him  something  of  himself.  All  life  appeals  to  him ;  he 
recognises  himself  in  each  of  its  myriad  forms.  And  his 
thoughts  are  the  half-conscious  thoughts  which  lie  in  the 
minds  of  all.    It  is  not  only  the  happy  and  prosperous 
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whom  he  represents,  bat  the  defeated  also,  and  the 
oatcast. 

All  things  have  their  mistical  meaningB ;  bat  especi- 
ally are  manhood  and  womanhood  divin&  There  is 
nothing  more  divine  than  they.  As  for  him,  he  is  proad, 
satisfied,  aagnst.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  whmiper- 
ings,  or  coDfonnity  to  the  ideas  of  others.  la  not  he 
himself  the  fellow  and  equal  of  the  supreme  Beings,  of 
the  Night,  the  Earth,  and  the  Sea  ? 

He  has  faith  in  the  issue  of  time  ;  he  fully  accepts  all 
reality  as  a  part  of  the  whole  purpose.  He  at  least  will 
be  fearless  and  frank,  and  conceal  nothing ;  all  desires 
shall  be  expressed  by  him. 

And  to  him  all  the  bodily  functions  are  wonderful. 
His  whole  life  is  a  wonder  and  delight,  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  utter.  Sounds  »|>ecially  he  enjoys ; 
alluding  to  the  passionate  emotions  aroused  in  him  by 
the  opera,  and  adding  an  obscure,  erotic  dithyramb  on 
the  ecstasy  of  touch,  the  proof  of  reality,  for  we  under- 
stand everything  through  touch. 

Everything  is  seen  hy  him  to  be  full  of  meaning, 
because  he  hunself  is  a  microcosm  and  summary  of  the 
universe  "  stuccoed  with  quadrupeds  and  birds  all 
over  ".  He  feels  so  vividly  his  personal  kinship  with 
the  animals  which  are  never  pre-occupied  about  reUgiou 
or  property,  that  he  thinks  he  must  have  passed  through 
their  present  experience  "  huge  times  ago,"  to  include  it 
now  in  his  own.*  Forthwith,  he  strings  togetbfer  in  a 
rapid  succession  of  dazzling  miniatures,  some  of  the 
contents  of  his  personal  memory;  pictures  out  of  his 
experience  or  his  imagination,  tiiat  remain  vivid  and 
significant  to  him.  His  sympathy  makes  them  actually 
Kwl  to  him;  the  figures  in  them  are  each  a  part  of 
himself.  "I  am  the  man,"  he  cries,  "I  suf^red,  I 
was  there."* 

But  he  has  his  own  distinct  personality.  He  is  the 
friendly  and  flowing  savage,  full  of  magnetism,  health 
and  power — 

•L.o/ff.,6*.  *Jb.,69. 
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Whanver  he  goei  men  Mid  women  aooept  uid  da«in  him, 
They  dedra  he  thonld  Uk*  th«m,  uid  ionoh  Uiem,  and  speak  to  them. 
Mid  etay  with  them. 

Beh&TioailftwIew  oe  inov-flake*,  words  simple  m  gnss,  iinoombed  head, 

■ud  laughtei,  knd  n^veU, 
Slow-stepping  fert,  uid  the  common  featares,  and  the  oommon  modes 


He  sees  the  divine  that  is  io  mea,  and  bow  nil  the  ^cxU 
are  latent  in  the  race,  and  with  them  ever  more  besides. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  theic  absord  httleness,  which  he 
fully  recogiuwB.  he  calls  men  to  the  reality  of  them- 
selves, away  from  the  religions  of  the  priests  to  their 
own  sonls.  He  understands  donbt  very  well,  bat  he 
has  faith,  faith  in  an  ultimate  happiness  for  each 
and  all. 

He  endeavours  to  express  his  sense  of  eternity,  and  of 
the  friendhness  of  the  world  to  him : — 

Bise  after  riae  bow  the  phantoms  behind  me, 

Af ai  down  I  see  the  hags  fint  Nothing — the  vapom  from  the  Noatrils  of 

Death— I  know  I  was  eren  there, 
I  waited  nnaeen  and  always,  and  slept  while  God  oarried  me  thtoagh  the 

letha^io  mist, 
And  took  my  time,  and  took  no  hnrt  Erom  the  fetid  carbon. 

Long  I  was  hogged  elose — long  and  long. 


Cycles  ferried  my  oradle,  rowing  and  rowing  like  oheerful  boatmen. 
For  room  to  me  stara  kept  aaide  in  their  own  rings, 
They  sent  inflaenoee  to  look  after  what  was  to  hcdd  ma. 

Betoie  I  was  bom  out  of  my  mother,  generations  guided  me. 
My  embryo  has  never  been  torpid — nothing  oonld  overlay  it. 

Poi  it  the  nebala  cohered  to  an  orb, 

The  long  slow  strata  ^iled  to  rest  it  on. 

Vast  vegetables  gave  it  sustenance. 

Monstrous  sanroida  tr&nsporliedit  in  their  mouths,  and  deposited  it  with 
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Thus  it  seema  to  him  that  he  has  esiBted  potentially 
from  the  beginniDg ;  that  all  the  ages  in  aacceBsioQ  have 
caxeA  for  him,  and  that  now  the  whole  world  is  fall  of 
his  kin  and  loveis.  He  beholds  the  oniverse  as  dori- 
oosly  infinite  in  its  asanred  purpose :  God  has  appomte^ 
a  meeting-place  where  He  waits  for  every  sonl.  The 
way  of  the  sonl  is  eternal  progress,  and  each  one  mnst 
follow  that  road.  My  pnpils,  he  exclaims,  shall  bec<Hue 
masters  and  excel  me !  They  shall  be  wholesome, 
hearty,  natnral  fellows,  attracted  to  me  becanse  I 
neither  vrrite  for  money  nor  indoora* 

My  religion  is  the  worship  of  the  seal.  I  am  calm 
and  composed,  and  satisfied  about  QoA,  whom  I  do  not 
in  the  least  nnderstand.  Death  and  decay  seem  whole- 
Bome  to  him ;  they  are  the  way  of  hfe  by  which  he 
himself  came  to  the  present  hour,  wherein  he  reaUaes 
the  mystic  reahty,  the  life  eternal,  and  the  ineffable  idea 
of  happiness  as  the  central  porpose  of  the  Universe : — 

Do  yon  see,  0 1D7  brothers  and  alatera  7 

It  la  not  ohooB  oi;  death — it  la  form,  nnion,  plan— it  Is  etemeJ  lUe,  It 
!■  happineaa.* 

With  an  enigmatical  farewell,  he  resmnes  his  place  in 
the  life  of  the  world,  awaiting  snch  of  his  readers  as 
belong  to  him: — 

Ton  will  hardl7  know  who  I  axa  or  what  I  mean, 
But  I  shall  be  good  health  to  jon,  nereithelesa, 
And  filter  and  fibre  your  blood. 

FaUing  to  fetoh  me  at  fint,  keep  enaonraged, 
Hieelng  me  one  [daoe,  eearoh  another, 
I  stop  somewhere  waiting  for  yon.' 

The  other  poems  are  pendants  to  the  first,  offering 
fnrtho-  exemplificationa  oi  the  precepts  of  the  preface. 
He  appeals,  for  example/  to  his  fellow  workmen  and 
workwomen,  that  they  realise  their  own  greatness  and 
immortaUty,  their  own  individaal  destiny ;  for  nothing 
con  ever  be  so  worthy  of  their  reverence  as  their  own 
sonl. 
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He  bids  them  employ  and  enjoy  this  hour  to  the 
fall,'  for  death  comes,  and  it  will  not  be  the  aame  as 
life.  Yet  death  also  will  be  good  to  the  aoal — all  the 
signs  asBore  the  sonl  that  it  will  be  aatiBfied ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  does  not  share  in  the  BooI-life. 

Id  dieams  ^  he  recogniBes  some  free  ntterances  of  the 
aonl,  and  in  aleep,  the  great  eqnahser  of  men.  As  he 
watches  them  asleep  all  become  beantifnl  to  him  with 
the  beauty  of  the  soul,  which  men  also  call  Heaven. 
Diseased  or  vile  they  may  be,  but  their  sonls  forever 
urge  them  along  the  appointed  way  towards  the  goal 
He  seems  to  see  all  sonls  meeting  together  in  sleep, 
mysteriously  to  circle  the  earth,  hand  in  hand.  He 
entrusts  himself  to  sleep  with  the  same  security  as  to 
Death  and  Birth. 

At  the  sight  and  touch  of  the  human  body,*  he  kindles 
with  the  delight  of  a  ReuaiBBacce  painter,  a  BotticelU  or 
a  Michael  Angela  The  very  Bonl  lov»  the  flesh,  and 
the  contact  of  nesh  with  flesh  rejoices  it.  He  writes  of 
the  magic  force  of  attraction  embodied  in  a  woman ; 
nor  of  attraction  only,  but  of  emancipation.  He  extols 
the  strength  and  joy  which  is  embodied  in  a  man.  The 
body  of  every  man  and  woman,  says  he,  should  be  as 
sacred  to  you  as  your  ovm,  tor  the  body  is  almost  the 
sonl,  and  to  desecrate  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  a  Uttle 
thing  beside  the  shame  that  we  put  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  hviug. 

If  Ufa  Hid  the  soul  are  aaorad,  the  hamhn  body  is  soored, 

And  the  glory  and  sweet  of  %  man,  is  the  token  of  muihaod  unttiuted, 

And  in  man  or  womftn,  a  oleftu,  strong,  firm-flbred  bodj, 

Is  beautiful  u  the  roost  beMtifal  face.* 

He  fills  a  page '  vritfa  quick  Hogarthian  sketches  of  the 
lower  types  of  faces,  and  then,  turning  about,  acclaims 
the  souls  behind  them  aB  his  equals.  They  too  will 
duly  come  to  themselves,  followmg  towards  the  light, 
after  the  Lord. 

He  loves  thus  to  enlarge  upon  the  poet's  office  as 
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the  Ajiswetet '  or  sympathiser  with  all  men,  and  how  he 
should  be  welcome  and  familiar  to  each.  In  the  poet's 
company,  the  soal  of  each  one  qoickens.  And  yet  the 
poet  is  no  greater  than  the  least ;  his  verses  aie  not 
nobler  than  the  kindly  deed  of  any  poor  old  woman. 

He  writes  of  1848,  the  year  of  Kevolations,'  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  "  Blood  Money,"  and  probably  this  page 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  fragments,  and  may  date 
back  to  the  year  which  it  celebrates.  In  spite  of  the 
socceaaes  of  tyranny,  and  the  failores  of  the  yonne  men 
of  Europe,  he  sees  that  Liberty  herself  is  never  foiled. 

By  way  of  Bhan>  contrast '  he  directs  a  mocking  and 
colloqnial  p^e  of  satire  against  the  'cute  Bostooians 
of  1854.  whitman's  dislike  of  Boston  is  never  for  a 
moment  concealed ;  Jonathan  the  Yankee  he  detests. 
And  now  he  brings  home  to  him  the  profits  of  his 
bar^ning ;  he  has  dethroned  King  Gteorge  only  to  set 
ap  in  his  place  this  BepnbUcan  President,  Pierce  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  in  these  loud-echoing  streets 
employs  the  strength  of  America  upon  the  capture  of 
a  fugitive  slave. 

Sometimes  he  is  autobiographical*  "There  was  a 
child  went  forth," — he  recites — a  country  boy  who,  at 
West  Hills  and  in  Brooklyn,  absorbed  all  the  sights  and 
Botmds  of  his  world  into  himself ;  till  the  early  Ulacs, 
the  morning-glories,  and  the  orchard  blossom,  the 
quarrelsome  and  the  friendly  boys  and  the  bare-footed 
negro-children  all  became  a  part  of  him.  His  parents, 
too,  in  the  daUy  life  of  the  home  as  welt  as  by  heredity, 
entered  into  his  make-up ;  the  mother,  wholesome, 
quiet  and  gentle,  the  father,  virile  and  hot-tempered, 
with  a  streak  of  craft  and  astuteness  running  through 
him.  And  as  they  became  a  part  of  me,  be  says,  bo 
now  they  shall  become  a  part  of  you  that  read  this 
page. 

Or  at  his  naivest,  we  see  him  standing  open-monthed 
and  amazed,  like  a  very  child,  before  ue  sheer  naked 
facts  of  his  own  story  from  the  date  of  his  birth  to  the 
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piGsent  hoar ;  ^  and  endeavotmDg  to  evoke  a  similar 
naive  attitude  in  the  reader,  not  indeed  towards  the 
date  of  Whitman's  birth,  bat  towards  that  of  his  own. 

Upon  a  kindred  note  we  tarn  the  last  page  also ' — 
for  it  is  a  proclamation  of  reverence,  reverence  for  all 
the  old  myths ;  reverence  for  the  high  ideals ;  reverence 
too  for  Yontb  and  for  Age,  for  Speech  and  Silence,  for 
tme  Wealth  and  true  Poverty,  always  with  stress  npon 
the  last  member  of  each  pair ;  for  America,  too,  and  for 
the  Earth  with  its  ineEFable  fntnre ;  for  Truth,  for  Justice, 
for  Goodness — ay,  and,  he  adds  with  conscions  parados, 
for  Wickedness  as  well ;  above  all  for  Life,  bat  not  less 
for  I>eath.     Q-reat  is  Life,  he  concludes : — 

Qnat  ifl  Lite,  ra&l  ami  nuTBtio*!  wharerer  and  whoevet: 

Great  is  Death :— bum  u  Life  hoMs  kU  puts  together.  Death  holds  all 

parts  togethac; 
Sure  al  tha  atan  retom  again  after  (hey  merge  in  the  light.  Death  is 

great  as  Life. 

How  are  we  to  smn  ap  these  pages,  and  figure  out 
what  it  is  they  come  to  ?  No  siunmary  is  likely  to  do 
justice  to  a  book  of  poetry,  which  demonatrstes  itself  by 
wholly  other  methods  than  argument,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  attempt  it.  But  there  is  one  point 
with  which  I  must  make  shift  to  deal. 

Beginning  with  a  forecast  of  the  New  Poetry,  as  of 
something  which  should  be  in  its  essence  indigenous  to 
America,  the  natural  expression  of  a  new  spirit  and  race 
and  of  its  attitude  towards  the  Self  and  the  Universe, 
Whitman  has  boldly  given  examples  to  show  what  it 
was  he  meant.  What  are  we  to  say  of  these  ?  Do  they 
give  us  a  new  art^form  ?  or,  if  you  will,  a  new  kind  of 
poetry  ?  Do  they  bring  as  material  for  some  new  law 
of  rhythm  or  metre  ? 

These  are  deep  questions,  and  dangerous  to  answer. 
For  myself,  I  can  but  give  an  affirmative  to  them, 
accepting  the  smiles  of  the  incrednlons.  And  I  must 
do  so  without  a  discussion  which  would  here  be  tedious, 
even  if  I  were  able  to  make  it  profitable. 

'L.o/Q.,  90*.        »n.  (ad.  18W). 
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There  is  a  simple  test  of  the  whole  matter  which  one 
may  oneself  apply  :  Poes  Whitman's  method  of  writing 
aroose,  in  those  who  can  read  it  with  enjoyment,  an 
emotion  distinct  in  character  from  that  aroosed  by  the 
methods  of  all  other  poets  ?  Does  Leanes  of  OroM  awake 
some  qnality  of  the  Sonl  which  answers  neither  to  the 
words  of  Tennyson  nor  Browning,  Emerson  nor  Carlyle? 
The  proof  by  emotional  reaction  requires  some  skill 
in  seU-obserTRtion  and  more  impartiality ;  bat,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  those  who  have  tried  it  fairly  seem  to 
take  my  part,  and  to  answer  emphatically  in  the  afifirma- 
tive. 

What  then  is  this  emotion  which  Whitman  alone,  or 
in  special  measure,  evokes  ?  It  is  a  further  bard  bat 
fair  qaestion,  for  it  inTolves  Whitman's  personahty,  and 
this  book  is  an  attempt  to  answer  it.  Briefly,  it  is  the 
complex  bat  harmonions  emotion  which  possesses  a 
Bane  fall-blooded  man  of  folly  awakened  soal,  when  he 
realises  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  and  Universal  in- 
carnate in  some  "  spear  of  sommer 'grass  ".  One  may 
call  it  the  religions  emotion  ;  bat  it  is  not  the  emotion 
of  any  other  religions  poetry,  saving  perhaps  some  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  :  and  every  prophet  has  his  own 
cry.  It  is  the  emotion  of  a  religion  which  is  as  large  as 
the  largest  conceptions  which  man  has  yet  formed  of 
life ;  for  Whitman,  apart  from  any  limitations  in  his 
thought,  appears  to  have  lived  more  folly  and  with 
fuller  conscioos  purpose  than  did  other  men. 

In  order  to  make  oneself  understood  at  all  one  speaks 
in  hyperbole,  and  doubtless  I  exaggerate.  Whitman 
was,  of  coarse,  no  God  among  men,  nor  was  he  greater 
than  other  poets ;  in  a  sense  he  was  even  l^s  than  the 
least  of  them,  so  sabjective  was  his  genius ;  bat  since 
he  consciously  evoked  a  new  emotion,  he  has  his  place 
among  true  artists,  for  Art  is  the  power  of  evoking  the 
emotion  in  others  which  one  intends.  And  since  Uie 
new  emotion  seems  to  be  altogether  ennobhng  when  it 
is  folly  realised,  being  at  once  enlarging  and  integrat- 
ing to  the  sool,  we  ooght  the  more  gladly  to  hail  and 
acKnowledge  him. 
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I  say  a  uew  emotion,  not  meaning,  of  conrse,  that  he 
is  alone  in  calling  ap  the  aonl,  lot  no  great  poetry  can 
leave  the  soul  nnatirred  ;  bat  that  no  poetry  of  modem 
times  Btits  the  sool  in  the  same  manner  as  does  that  of 
this  fall-natnred  man.  Bo  far,  I  think,  we  may  acknow- 
ledge Whitman's  snccess  as  a  poet,  and  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  urge  it  further.  There  are  many  who  do  not 
respond  to  his  writings  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  and 
they  natnrally  refose  him  the  title.  There  tae  others 
who  do,  and  who  accord  it  to  him  ;  and  I  confess  I  am 
of  the  latter. 

The  only  American  poet  who  approaches  him  in  sen- 
timent is  Emerson.  Poems  like  "  Each  and  All,"  with 
its  motive  of  the  cosmic  nnity,  "  The  perfect  Whole,"  or 
"Brahma,"  with  its  reconciling  aU-inclnsiveness,  are  very 
near  in  thought  to  Whitman ;  so  again  is  "  Merlin  " 
with  its 

Qreat  is  ths  brt, 
OiBat  be  the  nuumsn  of  the  bud ; 
He  shall  not  bis  bnln  docDmber 
With  the  ODJI  ol  Thyme  smd  uuiiber,— 

or  "  Woodnotes" — "  God  hid  the  whole  world  in  thy 
heart" — or  the  exclamation  "When  worlds  of  lovers 
hem  thee  in  "  ol  the  "  Threnody  "  ;  or  his  "  Test,"  when 
he  hangs  his  verses  in  the  wind.  The  inspiration  of  the 
two  men  made  them  akin  ;  but  it  was  far  uom  identical. 
There  are  sides  of  Leavat  of  Orais  which  are  absent 
from  Emerson's  writings,  jost  as  there  are  phases  of 
Emerson's  thought  which  are  never  really  touched  by 
Whitman.  But  above  all,  while  the  works  of  both  are 
exhilarating  to  the  soul,  t^e  emotional  reactions  from 
them  are  qnite  distinct. 

Considering  Emerson's  influence  at  the  time  upon  all 
that  was  most  virile  in  American  thought,  we  might 
feel  certain  that  some  part  at  least  of  his  teaching  had 
illuminated  Whitman's  mind,  and  there  is  auflicient 
evidence  in  his  own  writings  to  prove  it.'  He  said 
indeed,  that  it  was  Emerson  who  led  him  to  a  spiritual 
'  CAindeD,  iz.,  160 ;  notes  to  mag.  art.  ot  Ma;,  1647. 
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imdetstaQding  of  America,  and  who  finally  brought  his 
simmeriQg  ideas  to  the  boil.*  But  he  also  vehemently 
asserted  the  independence  of  Leaves  of  Orass  from  any 
direct  EmenBOman  or  other  literary  inflnence ;  and 
in  this  the  internal  evidence  of  his  book  supports  him. 
It  is  really  imp{»aible  to  confnse  the  flavonrs  of  Whit- 
man  and  of  Emerson. 

One  more  comparison,  and  I  will  pursae  the  story. 
There  is  moch  wtiich  Whitman  obviously  shares  with 
Shelley.  Their  kinship  of  inspiration  is  too  significant 
for  a  passing  note,  and  might  well  be  followed  over 
many  pages.  The  writer  of  Leaves  of  Qrau,  and  the 
yonUifnl  anthor  of  Queen,  Mab,  had  drnnk  at  the  same 
foontfdn  of  love  and  wonder.^ 

Shelley's  Defenee  of  Poetry  eboold  be  read  alongside  of 
the  Preface  of  1866.  In  it  also  you  will  find  it  stated 
that  the  poet  hves  in  the  conBcioasness  of  the  whole ; 
that  he  IB  not  to  be  bonnd  by  metrical  castom,  the 
distinction  between  poets  and  prose-writers  being  bat 
a  vulgar  error;  it  is  sufficient  if  his  periods  are  har- 
monions  and  rhythmical.  Poetry  is  therein  discovered 
as  the  great  inBtroment  of  morality,  for  it  exercises 
and  therefore  strengthens  the  imagination,  which  is  the 
organ  of  love — that  going-ont  of  a  man  from  himself  to 
others,  in  which  morahty  finds  the  final  expression. 

Here,  as  in  Whitman's  pages,  the  permanence  of 
poetry  is  asserted ;  its  significance  is  not  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  generation  in  which  it  found  expres- 
sion. Poetry  is  &e  motive  power  of  action  and  creates 
ntihties.  It  is  the  root  and  blossom  of  science  and 
philosophy.  Poetry  is  the  interpenetration  of  a  diviner  c 
natore  with  onr  own ;  it  turns  all  things  to  loveliness, 
and  strips  off  that  film  of  use  and  wont  which  holds 
our  eyes  from  the  vision  of  wonder.  The  great  poets 
are  men  of  supreme  virtue  and  consiunmate  prudence. 
They  are  the  world's  law-givers. 
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It  mnBt  be  enoagh  for  hb  to  hftve  noted  the  parallel, 
which  might  easily  be  pressed  too  far.  There  are  re- 
gions of  thought  and  expression  in  which  their  oppo- 
sition would,  of  coarse,  appear  even  more  striking;  we 
need  not  pursue  the  subject,  remembering  that  much 
of  what  they  share  derives  from  the  inflnence  which 
we  associate  with  the  works  of  BooBseao. 

Whatever  cor  opinion  of  Whitman's  astonishing 
"piece  of  wit  and  wisdom,"  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  in  some  quarters  it  was  received  with  contemp- 
tnoas  silence,  and  in  others  with  prompt  and  frank 
abuse.  The  Boston  Intelligencer,^  for  instance,  credited 
it  to  some  escaped  lunatic;  the  Criterion"  to  a  man 
possessed  of  the  soul  of  a  sentimental  donkey  that  had 
died  of  disappointed  love ;  while  the  London  Critic,'  com- 
paring him  to  Cahban,  declared  he  should  be  whipped 
by  the  public  executioner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  astooishing  that  some  of  the 
leading  joumus  and  reviews  of  America — the  North 
American  Beview,  Putnam's  Monthly,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  * — for  example,  noticed  the  book  at  aome  length 
and  with  friendly  forbearance,  if  not  with  actual  ac- 
clamation. The  first  of  these  gave  the  book,  in  its 
January  issue  (1856),  three  pages  of  discriminating 
welcome  from  the  pen  of  Edwaid  E.  Hale,  a  religious 
minister  of  liberal  mind  and  warm  heart,  whose  own 
inner  experience  Was  not  without  resemblance  to  Whit- 
man's in  its  harmonious  development  and  absence  of 
spiritual  conflict* 

Whitman  was  probably  prepared  for  the  abuse;  it 
was  the  indifference  of  the  pubUc  which  astonished 
him  At  first,  it  would  seem,  there  woe  no  sale  what- 
ever for  the  book ;  *  and  Emerson  was  the  only  one  of 
its  readers  who  found  it  specially  significant. 

Having  spent  the  summer  months  in  solitude  in  the 

iBuoke.198.  'It.,197.  ' lb.,  196;  In  re,  m. 

*N.  A.  S.,  JuMMj,  1S66;  3Vib.,  33id  July,  1S60. 
*  W.  Junes,  Far.  of  Balig.  Exptrimce,  89-89. 
*Baoke,  188;  Borroaghs,  eto. 
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coantr^/  Wbitmaa  decided  upon  a  somewhat  qoes- 
tionable  method  of  adTeitiBement :  he  contributed  on- 
siffDed  notices  of  hia  book  to  the  Brooklyn  Timea*  with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  connected,'  and  to  a 
phrenological  sheet  iraned  by  Fowler  and  Wella,  his 
agents  on  Broadway.  He  fortified  himself*  for  his 
task  by  observing  that  Leigh  Hont  had  written  for  the 
Press  apon  his  own  work,  and  even  claimed  the  high 
example  of  Dante. 

These  articles,  whose  anonymity  seenu  to  infringe  on 
the  impartiality  of  the  Press,  and  to  be  in  some  sense  a 
breach  of  jonmahstic  honour,  are  not  a  little  astonishing. 
That  in  the  phrenological  joomal  may,  perhaps,  be 
diamissed  as  a  mere  publishers'  circular  oi  puff,  con- 
tribated,  as  snch  things  frequently  are,  by  the  writer. 
As  to  the  other,  Whitman  was  for  a  while  the  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  ISmes,  and  may  have  written  on  himself 
while  serving  in  this  capacity,  or  perhaps  at  the  request 
of  the  aotnu  editor,  donbtlees  his  personal  friend.  Or, 
again,  if  we  woold  excuse,  or  rather  explain,  his  action, 
we  may  r^ard  the  reviews  as  his  own  attempt  to  look 
impersonafly  at  his  work. 

whatever  we  may  think  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
notices,  or  however  we  may  account  for  &em,  they 
have  considerable  interest  as  farther  expositions  of  his 
purpose,  re-inforcing  the  Preface  after  an  interval  of 
meditation.  As  such,  and  as  a  corrective  of  poptilar 
misapprehensions,  he  doubtless  intended  them.  In 
these  pages  he  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  American 
character  of  his  work.  He  notes  his  studied  avoidance 
of  alt  foreign  similes  and  classical  allusious.  He  com- 
pares himself  with  Tennyson  and  other  poets,  only  to 
declare  that  he  is  alone  in  nnderstanding  the  new 
poeby,  which  will  not  aim  at  external  completeness  / 
and  finish,  but  at  infinite  suggestion ;  which  will  be 
an  infalhble  and  unforgettable  hint — a  living  seed,  not  ^ 
merely  of  thought,  but  of  that  emotional  force  which 
is  of  tiie  Soul  and  alone  can  mould  personality. 
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THE  MYBTIO 

IN  September,  1855,  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  having 
heard  of  Whitman  daring  a  visit  to  GoQcord, 
called  upon  him  in  Brooklyn,  with  an  introdaction  from 
Emerson.  Walt  was  then  Uving  with  his  family  in  one 
of  a  row  o!  small  artisans'  houses,  in  Byerton  Street,' 
out  of  Myrtle  Avenue.  At  the  moment,  however,  he 
was  correcting  proofs  in  the  httle  ofQce  where  his  book 
had  been  printed,  and  wore  a  workman's  striped  bine 
shirt,  open  at  the  throat.  A  few  days  later,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Conway,  his  sister  and  another  lady,  at  the 
Metropohtan  Hotel,  where  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion were  enjoyed  and  approved.  He  was  then  garbed 
in  "  the  baize  coat  and  chequered  shirt "  in  which  he 
appears  in  the  Leaoea  of  Grass  portrait. 

Mr.  Conway  in  his  story  has  somewhat  confused  the 
details  of  these  visits  with  those  of  another  paid  by  him 
upon  a  Sunday  morning  some  two  years  later,  when  the 
Whitmans  seem  to  have  moved  to  a  more  commodioiu 
house  on  North  Portland  Avenue.  The  matter  is  not 
important,  and  we  may  follow  the  main  lines  of  the 
picturesque  acconnt  which  he  contributed  in  October, 
1866,  to  the  FortndghtU/  Beviea.' 

According  to  this  narrative,  Whitman  was  discovered 
basking  in  the  hot  sunshine  on  some  waste  land  ont- 
side  Brooklyn.  He  was  wearing  the  rough  workman's 
clothes  of  his  choice,  was  as  brown  as  the  soil  and  aa 

'M.  D.  Ooawa;,  Autobiography. 

*PoTt.  Rev.,  t1.,  688 ;  Eannsdy.  51. 
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grey  as  the  grass  bents.  His  visitor  was  at  once  im- 
pressed by  the  exceptional  largeness  and  reality  of  the 
man,  and  by  a  subtle  delicacy  of  feeling  for  which  Leams 
of  Qrats  does  not  appear  to  have  prepared  him.  Whit- 
man was  slow,  serene,  gracions ;  in  spite  of  the  grey  in 
his  hair  and  beaid,  and  the  deep  farrows  across  his 
brow,  his  fall  red  face  and  qoiet  blae-grey  eyes  were 
almost  those  of  a  child. 

Betnming  to  the  house,  the  visitor  noticed  a  quality 
about  him  which  belonged  by  rights  to  the  hne-en- 
graving  of  Bacchas  whi^  hong  in  the  bare  room  he 
occapied.  Like  a  Greek  hero-god,  he  made  one  ask 
oneself  whether  he  was  merely  human.  And  after 
crossing  the  bay  with  him,  and  bathing  and  sanntering 
along  the  beach  of  States  Island,  the  visitor  seems  to 
have  left  in  a  condition  of  almost  painfal  excitement, 
unable  to  give  his  thought  to  anything  but  Whitman. 

A  few  days  later,  according  to  this  account,  Conway 
fonnd  him  setting  t^e  for  the  next  edition  of  his  book. 
Althongh  he  was  still  writing  occasionally  for  the  press. 
Leaves  of  Grass  continned  to  provide  his  principal  occupa4 
tion.  They  crossed  the  ferry  together  and  rambled 
about  New  York.  Nearly  every  artisan  they  met  greeted 
Walt  affectionately  as  an  old  fnend,  and  not  one  of  them 
knew  him  as  a  poet 

Together  they  went  to  the  Tombs  prison,  Whitman 
always  having  acquaintances  among  the  outcasts  of 
society,  and  often  visiting  them  in  detention,  both  here 
and  at  Sing-Sing.  Here,  Conway  had  an  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  power  over  others  which  was  wielded 
by  this  personality,  whose  latent  force  had  so  much 
moved  lumself.  The  prisoners  confided  in  him,  and  on 
behalf  of  one  he  interviewed  the  governor  of  the  prison. 
The  victim  had  been  detained  for  trial  on  some  petty 
charge  in  an  onhealthy  cell.  Whitman  repeated  the 
man  s  story,  and  characterised  it,  with  a  sort  of  religions 
emphasis  and  deliberation,  as  a  "damned  shame".  It 
was  manifestly  upon  the  tip  of  the  official  tongue  to 
rebnke  Walt  for  impertinence ;  but  though  he  was 
dreased  as  an  artisan,  bis  quiet  detennined  gaze  was 
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too  much  for  the  autocrat,  who  gave  way  before  it  and 
ordered  the  priBoner  to  be  transferred  to  better  qnatters. 

Other  diatingnished  Tiaitors  called  on  him  from  time 
to  time.  Of  Emerson's  own  visits  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  hnt  they  were  frequent  and  very  welcome, 
sometimes  ending  with  a  dinner  at  Afitor  House.  We 
have  a  glimpse  of  Lord  Honghton,  sharing  a  dish  of 
roast  apples  with  his  friendly  host.*  Ward  Baacher, 
the  famous  Brooklyn  preacher,  was  among  the  callers ; 
and  it  was  on  their  way  from  his  church  mat,  on  Sun- 
day, 9th  November,  1856,  Mrs.  Whitman,  in  her  son's 
absence,  received  Bronson  Alcott  and  Thorean. 

Both  men  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Emerson's  Con- 
cord intimates,  and  both  luve  left  a  record  of  the  suc- 
cessfnl  renewal  of  their  visit  upon  the  following  day.' 
The  lovable,  mystical,  oracnlar  Alcott,  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  seems  to  have  been  greatly  attracted  by  Whit- 
man, whom  he  knew  already,  and  of  whom  he  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  The  mother,  he 
found  on  that  first  visit,  stately  and  senaibte,  fuU  of 
faith  in  her  son  "  Walter  "  ;  full,  too,  in  his  absence,  of 
his  praises,  as  being  from  bis  childhood  up  both  good 
and  wise,  the  faithful  and  beloved  counsellor  of  brothers 
and  sisters. 

They  spent  two  delightful  hours  with  Walt  next  day, 
a  Philadelphia  lady  accompanying  them  and  sharing 
their  intercourse  with  "the  very  god  Pan,"  as  Alcott 
styles  him.  The  conversation  was  to  have  been  re- 
newed on  the  morrow,  but  Walt  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  He  was  apt  to  be  vagne  about  such  ap- 
pointments, and  one  could  never  be  sure  that  he  fm 
himself  bound  by  them.  Like  a  Quaker  of  the  old 
school,  he  followed  the  direction  of  the  hour,  and  his 
promises  were  tentative  and  well  guarded. 

Thorean,  too,  the  naturalist  philosopher  of  Walden, 
wrote  down  his  impreBsione  of  the  interview.  He  was 
puzzled  by  Whitman,  finding  him  in  many  ways  a 

1  In  r»,  86.        ■  S«e  Familiar  Itttlera  of  H.  D.  Thttreau,  939-349 . 
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Strang  and  Burprismg  being,  ontside  the  range  of  his 
expenence.  Bough,  large  and  mascnline  bat  sweet— 
essentially  a  gentleman,  he  saye ;  bat  the  title  is  para- 
doxical and  inappropriate,  and  he  qualifies  it  immediately 
by  adding  that  ne  was  coarse  not  fine.  As  to  the  last 
point,  after  vigoroosly  debating  it.  Whitman  and  he 
appear  to  have  retained  contrary  convictions.  Bat 
Whitman  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim 
refinement,  a  quality  which  he  associated  with  aterili^. 
If  Thoreaa  had  said  he  was  elemental,  we  would  not 
now  dissent. 

They  were  not  Ukely  to  understand  one  another. 
The  two  men  present  a  remarkable  contrast,  though  on 
certain  sides  they  have  much  in  common,  Thoreau  was 
about  two  years  the  older ;  his  principal  book  of  essays, 
called  Waiden  after  the  site  of  nis  hermitage,  had  been 
published  when  he  was  abont  Whitman's  age.  Fhysic- 
aily  be  was  most  unlike  the  genial  red-faced  giant 
opposite  to  him.  Shght  and  rather  short,  with  long 
arms  and  sloping  shoulders ;  mouth,  eyes  and  nose 
seemed  to  tell  of  solitary  concentrated  thought.  There 
was  something  in  his  face  of  the  frontiersman,  that 
woodland  look  one  sees  also  in  Lincoln's  portraits ; 
something,  too,  of  the  shyness  wood  creatures  have. 

He  disliked  and  avoideid  the  generally  of  men.  In 
this  he  would  compare  himself  with  Emereon,  who 
found  society  a  refuge  from  the  shabbiness  of  life's 
commonplace,  while  Thoreau's  own  resource  was  always 
solitude.  He  was  continnally  being  surprised  by  the 
vulgarity  of  himself  and  of  his  fellows,  continually 
fluuiing  with  shame,  personal  or  vicarious ;  and  he 
sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  pore  and  lonely  spirit 
that  haunted  Waiden  Pool.^ 

Whitman,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  loved  solitnde, 
seems,  even  in  solitude,  to  have  craved  tor  movement. 
In  this  he  was  very  far  from  the  orientalism  of  Thoreau 
and  its  strenuous  seeking  after  peace.  He  loved  progress. 
His  genius  belonged  not  to  the  forest  pool,  whose  re- 

'  F.  B.  SMbOTii's  Thortaa,  Wl ;  cf.  U.  B.  Salt'i  Thartau,  298. 
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flections  were  nnrippled  by  a  breeze — the  mirror  of  the 
abettEust  mind — bat  to  the  surging  passion  of  the  ocean 
beach. 

Similarly,  in  his  attitude  towards  men,  he  was  far 
removed  from  both  Thoreaa  and  Emerson.  Emerson 
I  confessed  be  could  not  quite  understand  what  Whitman 
|so  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  the  common  people;  and 
many  a  Democrat,  if  he  were  only  as  honest,  would 
make  the  same  confession.  It  was  not  that  Emerson 
was  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  snob ;  but  the  emotional 
side  of  his  nature  responded  but  feebly  to  certain  of  the 
elemental  notes  whose  vibration  is  felt  perhaps  more 
frequently  among  the  common  people  than  elsewhere. 
Emerson's  fellowship  was  largely  apon  intellectual 
fields :  Whitman's  almost  wholly  upon  the  more 
emotional. 

Thoreaa  found  society  in  disembodied  thought,  and 
emotional  fellowship  in  the  woods.  But  to  Whitman 
the  sheer  contact  with  people,  and  especially  the  un- 
sophisticated natural  folk  of  the  class  into  which  he  was 
bom  and  among  whom  he  was  bred,  was  not  only  a 

Eleaaure  but  a  tonic  which  he  could  barely  exist  without 
a  solitude,  he  became  after  a  time,  heavy,  inert,  lethar- 
I  gic.    His  mind  itself  seemed  to  grow  stale.    He  was  a 
;  mere  pool  of  water  left  upon  the  beach,  which  loses 
virtue  in  its  stagnant  iso^tion. 

Whitman  seems  to  have  been  ezc^tionally  conscious 
of  the  stream  of  electric  life  which  is  the  great  attractive 
power  of  a  city,  and  which  in  itself  tends  to  draw  all 
young  men  and  women  into  its  current.  It  buoyed  him 
ap  and  carried  him,  giving  him  a  sense  of  citation 
only  to  be  compared  with  that  which  other  poets 
have  derived  from  the  mountains,  or  the  wind  out  of 
the  West.  His  large  body  and  intuitive  niind  craved 
for  the  magnetic  stimulus  and  suggestion  of  people 
moving  about  him ;  he  did  not  took  to  them  to  save 
him  from  the  commonplace,  nor  did  he  shrink  from 
them  as  bringing  him  new  burdens  of  a  common  shame. 
)  Coarse,  actual,  living  humanity  was  his  supreme 
'  interest  and  passion.    And  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
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of  the  scholat  waB  dreadfol  to  him,  because  it  separated 
him  instantly  from  the  mlgar  and  common  folk.  He 
was  one  of  the  rooghB,  he  nsed  to  say ;  and  so  he  was, 
bat  with  a  difference.  It  was  this  that  pnzzled  his 
Concord  friends  who  were  qoick  to  feel  but  slow  to 
onderstand  it.  Their  perplexity  did  not,  however,  torn 
into  nustmst;  for  their  appreciation  of  all  that  they 
understood  was  full  and  generona 

Thorean  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  more  repelled 
or  attracted  by  this  "  great  fellow  "  who  seemed  to  be 
the  personification  of  DemocraCT.'  Like  Tennyson  at 
s  later  date,  he  was  onable  to  define  him,  bnt  stood  con- 
vinced that  he  was  '*  a  great  big  something  "?  A  little 
more  than  human,  Thoreau  added;  meaning  a  little 
larger  than  normal  human  development. 

fa  any  case,  the  man  was  an  enigma.  He  wrote  of 
those  relations  between  men  and  women  for  which  the 
poets  choose  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate  words  in 
their  treasury,  in  ^llables  which  seemed  to  Thorean 
hke  those  of  animals  which  had  not  attained  to  speech. 
Yet  even  so,  he  ^oke  more  tmth,  beast>like  as  his  voice 
sounded,  than  the  others.  And  Thorean  frankly  re- 
minded himself,  if  Whitman  made  him  blush  the  fault 
ini^t  not  be  Whitman's  after  all. 

They  did  not  talk  very  much  or  very  deeply,  as  there 
were  four  to  share  the  conversation.  Thoreau,  too,  was 
in  a  rather  cynical  mood,  and  spoke  slightingly  of 
Brooklyn  and  America  and  her  pohtica,  which  in  itself 
was  enough  to  chill  the  stream  of  ioteFCOurse.  But 
they  found  a  common  interest  in  the  Oriental  writers 
witii  whom  Whitman  was  but  va^ely  acquainted,  the 
scholar  advising  upon  translations.  Thorean  and 
Emerson  had  both  noted  the  resemblance  between 
Leowt  of  Qratt  and  some  of  the  sacred  writings  of  India ; 
and  the  latter  once  humorously  described  the  Leave*  as 
a  mixture  of  the  Bhagtwad-Qit&'^  and  the  New  York  Herald* 

'  Warn.  Littert,  8*7. 

1  Camden,  IxzU. ;  c/.  lAU  of  A.  Ttmtyion,  ii.,  424. 

*A  naw  tniMlation  ol  tbe  great  Indian  dusio  had  juBt  appeared. 

*KeDiied7,  TB. 
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Thoreaa  died  in  1862,  and  this  was  ptobabl;  their  only 
meeting. 

Thorean  carried  off  with  him  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  Whitman'e  poems,  freeh  from  the  preso,  and 
Bome  of  the  remarks  I  have  alladed  to  refer  especially  to 
its  contents,  and  to  aeveral  of  the  new  poema  which  we 
must  now  briefly  consider,  for  it  is  obvionsly  impossible 
to  give  any  worthy  account  of  Whitman  withont  at- 
tempting at  least  to  outline  the  BucceBBive  expressions 
of  hiB  own  views  about  himself,  aa  they  are  set  forth  in 
his  book. 

None  of  the  twenty  new  Laavet  appears  so  important 
as  the  "  Song  of  Myself,"  but  among  them  are  some  of  the 
finest  and  moat  suggestive  pages  he  ever  wrote,  notably 
the  "  Poem  of  Salutation,"  and  the  "  Poem  of  the  Boad  ".' 
The  book  is  now  shorn  of  its  prose  preface,  which 
would  be  a  serions  loss  if  large  portions  of  it  were  not 
to  be  found  broken  into  lines,  and  otherwise  sUghtly 
altered,  upon  the  later  pages.  It  bad  been  nsed  as  a 
quarry  for  poems,  and  some  of  the  blocks  underwent 
But  Uttle  tnmming. 

In  Qie  "  Salutation,"  he  identifies  himself  elaborately 
and  in  much  detail,  with  all  peoples  of  the  globe,  finding 
equals  and  lovers  in  every  land.  The  nniversal  survey 
is  faithfully  made;  the  poem  is  like  a  rapid  passage 
throngh  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  regarded  as  a  whole, 
suggests  the  ontlines  of  the  world-wide  field  which  its 
author  desires  the  reader  to  view.  Whitman  asaerts 
his  comprehensive  sympathy ;  Uke  America  he  includes 
all  men.  He  is  one  with  tbem  in  their  common  homanity, 
and  Bympathises  with  them  individually  in  the  main 
purposes  and  desires  of  their  lives. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
Looking  into  Whitman's  face,  the  questioner  sees  as  it 
were  a  whole  world  lying  latent  within  his  gaze  and 
becoming  actual  as  he  looks.  Taking  the  poet's  hand, 
he  begs  him  to  explain :  Walt  accedes  with  readiness, 
and  immediately  forgets  the  questioner. 

^  L.  of  Q..  113,120. 
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The  Bnbject  of  the  poem — man  as  the  miorocosm  oot 
only  of  the  nniveree  bat  of  the  Race — is  not  perhaps 
novel ;  bat  its  meaning  is  none  the  less  difficult  to 
ezpoand.  For  it  bears  directly  npon  the  cosmic  con- 
sciousneBS,  in  which,  aa  I  have  said,  many  of  as  are 
wanting.  There  are  some,  however,  who  are  at  times 
aware  of  moods  in  which  they  realise  the  symboUc 
character  of  all  objects ;  they  see  them,  that  is  to  say, 
as  forms  through  which  vivid  emotions  are  conveyed  to 
the  sooL  At  SQch  moments,  the  whole  world  becomes 
for  them  a  complex  of  these  symbols,  whose  authenticity 
they  can  no  more  doubt  than  the  meaning  of  daily 
speech,  and  whose  ultimate  significance  is  of  an  infinite 
content,  which  forever  unfolds  before  them. 

Such  moods  were  evidently  frequent  with  Whitman, 
and  perhaps  became  the  norm  of  Ms  consciousness.  In 
.  them  his  eyes  read  the  world,  as  though  it  were  the 
writing  of  that  infinite  and  supreme  Soul  which  was 
bimseu,  and  yet  not  himself;  that  Soul  of  All,  with 
which  his  consciousness  was  become  mystically  one. 
He  felt  the  actual  thrill  and  meaning  of  the  World's 
Words ;  words  which  he  more  fully  describes  or  rather 
tries  to  suggest,  in  another  poem,  afterwards  known  as 
the  "  Song  of  the  HoUing  E^h  ".'  In  order  to  explain 
Whitman  s  meaning  one  would  need  to  make  a  study 
of  the  roots  of  this  kind  of  symbolism,  a  task  which 
is  here  impracticable.  We  must  be  content  instead 
with  a  glance  at  the  poem  itsell 


he  asserts ;  vast  words,  not  indeed  of  dots  and  strokes, 
nor  of  sounds,  but  of  real  things  which  exist  and  are 
ottered.  I  myself,  and  not  my  name,  he  says  sug- 
gestively, is  the  real  word  which  the  Soul  understands. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,  not  my  words 
but  Me,  The  Word.     The  words  of  great  poets  are 
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different  from  those  of  mere  singerB  and  minor  poets, 
becanse  they  Baggeat  these  ultimate  words,  these 
pr^ences  and  symbols.  A  83rmbol,  be  it  remembered, 
alwajTB  nsing  the  word  in  the  sense  indicated,  is  no 
arbitrary  sign,  it  is  a  form  or  appearance,  which  seen 
through  the  eye — to  nse  Blake's  happy  formula — pre- 
sents to  the  imagination  an  nnimpeachable,  distmct 
emotional  concept. 

To  Whitman,  everything  becune  thus  symboUc.  He 
saw  the  Earth  itself — the  whole  world  about  him — as 
a  symbol,  infaUibly  prraenting  to  him  a  diatingnishable 
idea  or  meaning ;  not  indeed  a  thought,  for  the  word 
fails  to  express  something  which  most  clearly  be  supra- 
intellectnal — the  perception  of  a  conscious  state  of 
emotion. 

Of  what  then  was  the  Earth  a  symbol  to  Whitman's 
sight  ?  He  says,  frankly  enough,^  that  he  camiot  convey 
the  idea  in  print ;  but  that  as  far  as  he  can  suggest  it, 
it  is  one  of^  progress,  or  amelioration  ;  it  is  generous, 
calm,  subtle ;  it  includes  the  idea  of  expression,  or  the 
bearing  of  fruit ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  all  things,  and 
it  is  the  general  purpose  which  underlies  them  tm. 

I  fear  that  those  who  seek  for  simple  explanations  in 
plain  words  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  this.  Perhaps 
Whitman  is  only  reasserting  in  his  own  manner  me 
familifu:  adage  that  God  is  the  prince  of  poets,  and  that, 
the  universe  is  His  Chapbook  which  He  offers  to  all.  If 
so,  he  either  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  words,  or  be 
has  rediscovered  their  old  vital  sense  and  redeemed  them 
from  the  stigma  of  rhetoric.  I  do  not  know  whether 
after  all  the  simple-soundiog  words  are  not  the  more 
elusive. 

The  Words  of  the  Earth-Mother  spoken  to  her  children 
are,  he  would  have  as  believe,  ultm^ate  and  infalhble ; 
all  things  may  be  tried  by  them.  That  is  what  he 
means  when  he  says  he  has  read  his  poems  over  in  the 
open  air.  He  has  proved  them  thus  to  see  if  their  sug- 
gestion is  that  of  the  Earth.     She  sits,  as  it  were,  vrith 

'J..0/0.,  178. 
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her  back  tamed  toward  her  children,'  hat  in  her  hand 
she  holds  a  mirror,  the  clear  mirror  of  appearances 
which  are  true,  and  in  that  mirror  we  may  see  onr- 
selves  and  her. 

With  her  ampls  bock  toward  eveiy  beholdsi, 

With  the  Esaom»tion8  of  youth,  &nd  aqaftl  fu«inAtioiu  of  aga. 

Sits  aha  whom  I  too  love  like  the  reet— aid  andisturb'd. 

Holding  up  in  bar  band  what  has  the  oh&racter  of  a  mbror,  nhila  her 

eyes  gt»Qce  baek  from  it, 
QlKnce  as  she  sits,  invitiDg  none,  denTiDg  Doae, 
Holding  a  minot  day  and  night  tinlBMlj  before  her  own  faoe. 

How  mach  we  can  see,  depends  upon  oar  own 
character.  To  the  perfect  man,  the  Pace  of  the 
Mother  is  perfect :  to  the  man  ashamed,  disfignred, , 
broken,  it  appears  to  be  such  as  he.  Only  the  pore 
behold  the  Truth.  There  is  no  merely  intellectual  test ' 
of  truth,  for  truth  is  known  only  by  the  Soul.  As  one 
looks  into  the  minor,  and  reads  the  thought  behind 
appearances,  not  with  the  intellect  but  with  the  sight 
of  the  awakened  soul,  one  grows  to  understand  what 
Progress  means,  one  sees  a  little  further  into  the  secrets 
of  Love ;  one  learns  that  the  divine  Love  neither  invites 
nor  refuses. 

The  Bayers  ol  Words  are  those  who  with  pure  insight 
— or  as  Coleridge  would  say.  Imagination — behold  things 
as  they  are  apprehended  by  the  cosmic  consciousness ;  and 
thus  beholding  them  as  they  truly  are,  &ud  words  which 
hint  to  the  soul  of  that  Beality  which  spetUiB  through 
all  appearance.  After  the  sayers  come  the  singers,  the 
Poets  who,  building  words  together,  create  new  worlds. 

In  another  poem,  the  Open  Boad  ^  becomes  the  symbol 
of  Freedom,  Acceptance,  Sanity,  Comradeship,  Immor- 
tality and  Eternal  Battles. 

Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  load. 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  blown  path  before  me,  leading  wheraTar  I  ohooee. 
'Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune— I  am  good-fortnne, 
Henoefortb  I  whimper  no  mora,  postpone  no  more,  aaad  oothing. 
Strong  and  oontent,  I  travel  the  open  road. 

(1B60.) 
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Among  the  beet  known  and  most  popular  of  the  Leave* 
of  Orau,  it  is  also  amon^  those  which  are  most  filled 
with  recondite  and  mystic  meanings.  Over  these  we 
must  not  linger,  save  to  note  the  indication  of  the  mystic 
senae  by  phrases  like  "  the  fioat  of  the  sight  of  things  " 
and  "  the  efSux  of  the  Soul ".  The  poem  as  a  whole  is 
marked  by  mnsical  cadences,  and  is  vivid  from  end  to 
end  with  conrage  and  the  open  air. 

After  the  "  Song  of  Myself,"  Thorean  preferred  the 
"Son-down  Poem,"  which  describes  the  crossing  of 
Brooklyn  Ferry.'  It  is  Oled  with  the  thought  that,  even 
after  half  a  centory  and  in  oni  own  day,  when  others  than 
he  will  be  crossing,  still  he  will  be  with  them  there  un- 
seen. The  thoaghtB  that  come  to  him  show  him  the  Sool 
wrapt  aroond  in  nnconscioasness,  and  the  things  which, 
by  contact  with  the  clean  senses,  are  presently  realised 
aa  meanings  by  the  Bool.  The  poem  is  a  fine  ezample 
of  Whitman's  dehght  in  movement,  in  maases  of  peo^e, 
and  in  the  sorroundings  of  his  city. 

In  the  "  Clef-poem," '  intended  to  strike  the  key-note, 
not  only  for  his  poems,  bat  ae  it  were  for  the  universe 
itself  with  its  innumerable  meanings,  he  tells  how,  stand- 
ing on  the  beach  at  night  alone,  he  realised  that  all  things 
— soul  and  body,  past  and  fnture,  here  and  there — are 
interlocked  and  spanned  by  a  vast  homogeneity  of  essence. 
The  knowledge  sweeps  away  all  possibiUties  of  anxiety 
about  the  future  after  death ;  experience  can  never  fail 
to  feed  the  soul.  It  cot^tents  him  also  with  the  present : 
no  experience  can  ever  be  more  wonderful  to  him  than 
this  of  to-night,  when  he  hes  upon  the  breast  of  the 
Mother  of  his  being.  The  future  can  be  nothing  but  an 
eternal  unfolding  of  this  that  he  beholds  already  present 
in  his  body  and  Soul. 

While  dwelling  upon  the  symbolical  mysticism  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  Whitman's  whole  habit  of  thought, 
I  may  add  a  further  word  upon  its  character.'  Mys- 
ticism appears  under  several  forme.    The  Indian  gum, 

'2/.o/0.,139.       »U.,  207;  ('60),  229-81,        'SMaUop.166. 
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wiiming  the  eternal  conBciousiiess  by  lone  practices  io 
the  gymnasiiim  ot  tlie  mind ;  the  lover  discovering  it 
through  the  fiery  gateways,  and  tear-washed  windows 
of  passion ;  the  poet  seeking  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Beauty 
that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  the  Quaker 
awaiting  its  coming  in  silence  and  simplicity ;  the  Gath- 
ohc  preparing  for  it  by  prayer  and  fasting,  by  ritual  asd 
ceremony ;  the  lover  of  nature  discovering  it  among  her 
solitudes ;  the  lover  of  man  entering  into  it  only  by  faith, 
in  the  strenuous  service  of  his  kind  :  all  these  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  many  ways  of  experience  along  which  the 
de^  waters  flow. 

Belonging  to  no  school.  Whitman  had  relations  with 
several  of  the  mystical  groups ;  he  had  least,  I  suppose, 
with  that  which  seeks  the  occult  by  traditional  crystal- 
gazing  and  the  media  of  hypnotic  trances  or  the  dreams 
produced  by  aofesthetic  drugs.  He  was  a  mystic  because 
wonders  beset  him  all  about  on  the  open  road  of  his 
soul.  In  him  mysticism  was  never  associated  with 
pathological  symptoms ;  it  was,  as  he  himself  suggests, 
the  flower  and  proof  of  his  sanity,  soundness  and  health . 

He  had  not  learnt  his  lore  from  books.  Plato  and 
FtotinuB,  Buddha  and  Boehme,  were  aUke  but  half- 
familiar  to  him ;  he  never  studied  them  closely  as  a  dis- 
ciple should.  His  thought  may  have  been  quickened 
by  old  Elias  Hicks,  and  strengthened  occasionally  by  con- 
tact with  the  Friends.  It  often  recalls  the  more  leonine, 
lees  catholic  spirit  of  George  Fox  ;  and  the  vision  of  the 
Soul,  standing  like  an  unseen  companion  by  the  side  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  ready  to  appear  at  the  first 
clear  call  of  deep  to  human  deep,  was  ever  present  to 
them  both,  and  m  itself  explains  much  that  must  other- 
wise remain  incomprehensible  in  their  attitude.  But  the 
world  of  Whitman  was  that  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
not  of  the  seventeenth :  Carlyle,  Goethe  and  Lincoln, 
had  taken  the  places  of  Calvin,  Milton  and  Cromwell 
In  many  aspects  the  mysticism  of  Leaves  of  Grass  is 
nearer  to  that  of  The  BepubHc  and  The  Symposiitm,  than  to 
that  of  Fox's  Epistles  and  Jowmai ;  nearer,  that  is,  to  the 
Greek  synthesis,  than  to  the  evangelical  ardour  of  the 
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Puritan.      Temperance  he  loved,    bnt   he  hated  the 
QarrownesB  of  negatioDB. 

To  retom  to  the  book :  the  thought  of  the  sanity  of 
the  Earth  is  broaght  to  beat  apon  the  problem  of  evil  in 
a  poem'  which  deacribes  how,  in  apite  of  the  mass  of 
cormption  returned  to  it  by  diseaae  and  death,  the  earth 
nentraliBea  all  by  the  chemistry  of  its  laws  and  life. 
With  cahn  and  patient  acceptance  of  evil,  nature  refuaes 
nothing,  but  ever  provides  man  anew  with  innocent  and 
divine  material&  And  auch,  it  would  seem,  is  the  inher- 
ent character  of  the  Universe,  and  therefore  of  the  Soul. 

A  poem,'  whose  opening  cadences  were  suggested  by 
the  drip,  drip,  drip,  of  the  rain  from  the  eaves,  presents 
the  Broadaxe  as  the  true  emblem  of  America,  Whit- 
man's substitute  for  the  Eagle  whose  wings  are  always 
spread. 

Bivad-&ze,  sh&pelj,  Dftkad,  wan  t 

Head  from  the  mother'!  boweU  drawn  1 

Wooded  flsah  and  metkl  boas  I  limb  onl7  one  and  lip  only  one  I 

Qny-blaa  leaf  by  red-heat  gcowol  helve  prodaced  from  a  little  seed 


Here  we  enter  the  picturesque,  muscular  world  of 
wood-cutters  and  carpenters  so  familiar  to  the  author, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  older  and  more  sinister  uses 
and  products  of  the  axe.  Seen  by  Whitman,  the  Broad- 
axe  itself  is  a  poem  that  tells  of  strenuous  America,  with 
her  free  heroic  life  and  the  comradeship  of  her  Western 
cities,  great  with  the  greatness  of  their  common  folk. 
It  tells  him  of  the  woman  of  America,  self-possessed  and 
strong;  and  of  large,  natural,  niuve  types  of  manhood. 
It  even  prophecies  to  him  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  singe 
the  "  Song  of  Myself,"  the  message  of  the  noble  fierce  un- 
dying Self  As  a  Cuvier  can  reconstruct  an  undiscovered 
creature  from  a  single  fossil  bone,  so  might  the  poet  seer 
have  foretold  Amenca  by  this  symbol  of  an  axa 

The  idea  of  America  is  further  expounded  in  several 

'  L.  0/ G..  386.  'J6.,  148, 
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othex  poema,  especially  in  the  longest  of  the  additions, 
which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  "  By  Blue  Ontario's 
Shore  "?  Much  of  its  essential  thought,  however,  and 
some  of  its  actnal  phrasing  belongs  to  the  old  Preface, 
and  has  therefore  been  already  noted.  It  dwells  on  the 
potential  equality  of  every  citizen  in  the  sight  of  America 
herself,  an  equality  based  upon  the  divine  Sool  which  is 
in  each ;  and  also,  npon  LiDerty,  which  is  the  oltimate 
and  essential  element  o^  all  individnal  life. 

The  thought  of  Amenca  calls  up  in  Whitman's  mind 
the  pictnre  of  that  poet,  that "  Som  of  Love  and  tongue 
of  fire,"  who  will  utter  the  idea  which  is  America,  and 
which  alone  can  int^rate  her  diverse  peoples  into  one. 
And  here  Whitman  fiings  off  bis  cloak  which  concealed 
him  in  the  Preface,  and  openly  announces  that  it  is  he 
himself  who  incarnates  the  spirit  of  the  land. 


QWe  m«  the  pay  I  have  aecTed  for  I 

Oire  nw  to  ipeak  beautiful  worda  I  t&ka  aJI  tha  leat ; 

I  have  loTsd  the  wutb,  ean,  Animals — I  have  de«plied  riches, 

I  hftva  gifea  alms  to  every  one  that  asked,  stood  up  for  the  stupid  and 

oian,  devoted  m;  iacome  and  labour  to  others, 
I  hate  hated  trr&nts,  argued  not  oonoemiiig  Qod,  had  patienoe  and 

'   ''  '       « toward  (he  people,  taken  ofl  my  hat  to  nothlDg  known 


idnloence  t< 


I  have  gone  freat^  with  powsiful  unednoated  parsons,  and  with  the 

young,  and  with  the  mothers  of  families, 
I  have  read  theae  leaves  to  myself  in  the  open  Mr — I  have  tried  them 

by  trees,  stars,  riveiB, 
I  have  dismissed  whatever  Insnlted  my  own  Soul  or  defiled  my  body, 
I  have  olaimad  nothing  to  myself  which  I  have  not  ouofnlly  claimed 

tar  others  on  the  same  terms, 
I  have  studied  my  land,  its  idioms  and  men, 
I  am  willing  to  wait  to  be  understood  'bj  the  growth  ol  the  taste  of 

m^elf, 
I  reject  none,  I  permit  all, 
Whom  I  have  staid  with  once  I  have  found  iDDglng  for  me  ever  after- 

The  poet  is  that  equable  sane  man,  in  whose  vision 
alone  all  things  find  and  are  seen  in  their  proper  place, 
for  he  sees  each  sub  specie  aelemitatis — in  its  eternal 
aspect. 

< ;;.  of  a.,  aei.  ■  n.  (iseo),  lai. 
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But  while  thus  boldly  declaring  himself  as  the  maa 
that  shoold  oome,  he  has  of  course  no  desire  to  stand 
alone,  and  attempts  to  outline  the  equipment  necessary 
for  future  American  poets.  Tbey  must  not  only  identify 
themselves  in  every  possible  way  with  America,  they 
must  be  themselves  creative  and  virile.  Those  who 
criticise,  explain  and  adjudge,  can  only  create  a  Ut- 
erary  soil ;  ^ey  cannot  produce  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
poeky. 

Betuming  to  his  favourite  adage  that  a  man  is  as 
great  as  a  nation,  he  asserts  that  the  true  poet  is 
America;  frankly  reading  himself  as  a  whole,  he  will 
see  the  meanings  of  America.  Is  then  America  also  a 
symbol?  Assuredly.  She  is  the  Republic;  she  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ;  she  is  Blake's  Jerusalem ;  but  behold, 
she  is  already  founded  and  four-square  upon  the  solid 
earth. 

That  he  was  open-eyed  to  the  materialistic  spirit  ram- 
pant throogbout  the  continent  while  he  was  writing, 
IB  clearly  shown  in  the  bitter  mockery  of  "  Bespondez,"  * 
a  poem  afterwards  suppressed.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
thought ;  an  ironic  assertion  of  things  that  are  false  and 
futile,  and  which  yet  parade  as  reahties.  Though  sug- 
gestive it  is  obscure,  and  its  subsequent  omission  was 
wise. 

Thoughts  of  the  destiny  of  America,'  and  of  the  evil 
and  imperfection  which  he  saw  about  him,  hindering,  as 
it  seemed,  the  realisation  of  that  destiny,  and  of  the 
destiny  of  individual  souls,  must  often  have  moved  him 
to  passionate  longing.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
confuse  good  with  evil ;  he  always  recognised  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  as  among  the  eternal 
distinctiona  which  could  never  cease  to  hold  true.  He 
hated  sin  aa  he  hated  disease,  and  recognised  both  as 
threatening  and  actual. 

If  he  rarely  denoTmces,  it  ia  becaoae  he  haa  aeen  that 
the  way  of  the  soul  is  along  the  path  of  love  and  not  of 
fear  or  of  hate  ;  and  because  be  recognisea  the  office  of 
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sin  in  the  story  of  the  aool.  He  is  not  anxious  abont 
rice  or  virtne,  bat  only  abont  life  and  love.  Love,  at  its 
tolleBt,  is  something  different  from  virtne  ;  it  contains 
elements  which  virtue  con  never  possesB,  and  which 
most  ethical  codes  consign  to  the  category  of  vice. 
Snch  love  alone  is  the  expression  of  the  soul ;  and  every 
student  of  love  discovers  sooner  or  later  that  the  som 
has  its  own  intimate  standard  for  judging  what  is  wrong 
and  what  is  right,  and  when  that  which  was  wrong  has 
now  become  right  for  it  to  do. 

Love,  then,  is  Whitman's  code.  And  when  he  seeks 
to  call  the  youth  of  America  away  from  selfishness  and 
sin,  he  issnes  no  new  table  of  Thou-Shalt-Nots,  but  fills 
their  ears  with  the  words  of  their  destiny,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  America.  For  he  knows  that  to  sin  is  to 
choose  a  narrow  and  despicable  deUght,  and  that  one 
most  needs  choose  the  nobler,  larger  joy  when  it  becomes 
present  and  real.  Hence  he  recalls  all  the  aspirations 
that  went  to  the  birth  of  America,  and  describes  the 
parts  that  women  and  men  most  fill  if  they  are  to  be 
reahsed.  He  reminds  his  young  readers  of  aU  the  divine 
possibilities  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood,  and  of  how 
those  po^bilities  are  for  them ;  and  warns  them  that 
the  body  most  necessarily  affect  the  soul,  for  it  is  the 
medimn  through  which  the  soul  comes  into  conscioas- 
ness. 

Antioipate  yoat  ovm  Ufa — tetraot  with  mercileM  power, 

Shirk  notUng— letntot  In  time — Do  yon  »oa  InoBQ  erron,  diseases, 

wAftkneasaa,  Um,  thefts? 
Do  yon  see  that  lost  ohanoter?— DoyonBeed«oa;,aoDSQmption,  rnm- 

drinking,  dropsy,  (ever,  mortftl  oanoer  or  influamatlon? 
Do  yon  see  death,  and  (he  approach  of  death  7 

Think  of  the  Soul ; 

I  swear  to  yon  that  body  of  yonn  gives  proportions  to  yonr  Soul  some- 
how to  live  in  other  Bpheies, 
I  do  not  know  how,  but  I  know  It  is  lo.' 

Finally,  in  the  new  poems,  Whitman  makes  more 
plain  his  attitude  toward  the  woman  qnestioo,  as  it  is 
called.    An  American  National  Women's  Eights  Asso- 
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ciatioD  had  been  foonded  in  1650,  and  although  its 
agitation  for  the  sn&age  proved  TmBnccessful,  the  more 
general  movement  which  it  repreaented,  eapecially  the 
higher  edncation  of  women,  was  gaining  ground  throngh- 
OQt  America.  The  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  New  York  State,  where  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Miss  Sosan  B.  Anthony  were  its  most 
active  leaders ;  bat  it  owed  mach  to  Boston  also,  and 
notably  to  Margaret  Fuller  (Ossoli),  whose  tragic  death 
had  beian  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  caose.^ 

Whitman  was  in  cordial  aympathy  with  everything 
that  conld  forward  the  independence  of  women.  Bnt 
he  disUked  some  outstanding  charEKteristics  of  the  move- 
ment. It  was  in  part  a  violent  reaction  (gainst  the 
unwholesome  aentimentalism  of  the  past ;  a  reaction 
which  took  the  form  of  sexless  intellectnalism  with  a 
strong  bent  towards  argomentation,  perhaps  the  most 
abhorrent  of  all  qualities  to  Whitman. 

This  movement  for  women's  rights  seemed  to  him 
too  academic  and  too  superficial ;  college  ednoation  and 
the  snf&age  did  not  appeal  to  him.  But  he  was  not 
the  less  an  enthusiast  lor  the  cause  itself,  as  he  under- 
stood it  His  views  are  simple  and  clear.  A  soul  is  s 
sool,  whether  it  be  man's  or  woman's ;  and  as  such,  it  is 
of  necessity  free,  and  the  equal  of  others.  A  woman 
is  every  way  as  good  as  a  num.  This  truth  must  be 
mode  effective  in  all  departments  of  Ufe. 

Then,  taking  up  the  thought  which  underlies  the 
teaching  of  Plato,  a  woman  is  a  citizen ;  and  an  Ameri- 
can  woman  must  be  as  independent,  as  dauntless,  as 
greatly  daring  as  a  man.  Such  as  the  woman  essentially 
IS,  8U(^  will  be  the  man,  her  son,  and  her  mate.  But — 
and  it  is  here  he  difiCeis  from  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment— sex  is  basic  not  only  in  society  but  in  personal 
life ;  and  the  woman  unsexed  is  bat  half  a  woman. 

Two  poems  in  the  new  edition,  the  nucleus  of  the 
subsequent  Children  of  Adam,  are  devoted  to  these  ideas. 
In  the  first,'  he  describe  the  women  of  his  ideal : — 
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The;  ue  not  one  jot  lem  than  I  am, 

The^  are  turned  In  the  faoe  by  ehiniug  aune  and  blowing  winds, 

Their  flesh  has  the  old  divine  sapplenaaB  and  strength, 

They  know  how  to  gwim,  row,  ride,  wrestle,  shoot,  ran,  strike,  retreat, 

advanoe,  reeist,  defend  themselTee, 
They  are  ultimate  in  their  own  right — they  are   oalm,  oleor,  well- 

poeaesMd  of  tbemselTee. 

In  the  aecond,^  he  declares  that  life  is  only  life  after  love 
— he  means  the  passionate  folness  of  love — and  indicates 
that  womanhood  is  to  be  glorified  not  through  a  sexless 
revolt,  bat  throagh  the  redemption  of  paternity.  When 
the  begetting  of  children  is  recognised  to  be  as  holy 
and  as  noble  as  the  bearing  of  them,  then  the  rights  of 
women  will  be  on  the  way  to  recognition. 

If  motherhood  is  the  glory  of  the  race,  then  a  move- 
ment towards  perpetaal  vir^nib^  brings  no  solution  of 
oar  problem.  The  only  solution  Ses  in  the  independence 
of  women,  and  in  the  evolution  of  a  higher  masculine 
ideal  of  the  sex  relation.  The  whole  thing  must  be 
naturally  and  honestly  faced.  Until  we  so  face  it,  we 
cannot  underatand  a  world  in  which  it  is  so  imphcated, 
that  sex  is,  as  it  were,  a  somming  up  of  all  things. 

This  last  thought  grew  upon  him,  becoming  more 
prominent  in  the  next  edition.  In  the  present  one  it 
recurs  in  the  open  letter  to  Emerson  printed  in  its 
appendix,'  and  gave  s  pecuhar  colour  to  the  volume  in 
the  public  eye.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a 
prosecution  seemed  at  one  time  imminent,  many  persons 
regarding  the  book  as  obscene.  Among  timid  and  con- 
Tentionu  people,  it  seems  to  be  estabhshed  as  a  canon 
of  criticism  that  it  is  always  immoral  to  discnas  im- 
morality. They  go  but  httle  farther  who  denounce  the 
purity  which  is  not  defiled  by  pitch ;  or  tear  ont  by  the 
roots  all  flowers  that  grow  upon  dung-heaps. 

Such  then,  added  to  the  old,  formed  the  contents 
of  the  new  edition  of  1856.  The  appendix  included 
Emerson's  letter,  which  Whitman  had  been  urged  to 
pubhsh,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Dans,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sim, 
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Bdid  a  personal  friend  of  Emerson.'  He  aocceeded  in 
convincing  Whitman,  who  appears  at  first  to  have 
doubted  the  propriety  of  sach  an  action.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Emerson  resented  the  ase  thns  made  of 
his  glowing  testimony,  although  he  would  probably 
have  modified  his  words  had  he  written  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  enlarged  volome.  A  sentence  from  the 
letter  appeared  also  npOD  the  back  of  the  book :  "  I  greet 
you  at  the  commencement  of  a  great  career. — R  W. 
Emerson."  This,  together  with  the  storm  of  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  absolutely  frank  language  of  the 
poems  deaUng  with  sex,  gave  the  book  notoriety  and  a 
rapid  sale 

It  is  the  least  pleasing  of  the  editions  of  Leaves  of 
Grass,  insignificant  in  appearance,  and  yet  i^gressive, 
by  reason  of  that  Emersonian  testimonial  The  open 
letter  at  the  end,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  is  far 
from  agreeable  to  read.  It  is  careless,  egotistical,  n^ve 
to  a  degree,  and  crowded  with  exaggerations.  Address- 
ing Emerson  as  master,  it  proceeds  to  denounce  the 
churches  as  one  vast  lie,  and  the  actaai  president  as  a 
taacal  and  a  thiel  It  is  so  egregiously  self-conscious 
that  it  makes  the  reader  qaestion  for  a  moment  whether 
all  the  egoism  and  nalTetS  of  the  preceding  pages 
may  not  have  been  worn  as  a  pose ;  but  a  moment's 
further  consideration  gives  the  question  a  final  negative. 
Few  men  are  without  their  hours  of  weakness;  and 
that  Whitman  was  not  among  those  few,  the  letter  is 
proof  if  such  were  needed. 

The  letter  is  not  void  of  interest,  since  it  records  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  previons  edition  of  a  thousand  copies, 
and  anticipates  that  in  a  few  more  years  the  annoal 
issue  will  be  counted  by  thousands.  This  sanguine 
forecast  explains  the  pennanent  and  otherwise  unreason- 
able disappointment  of  Whitman  at  the  reception  of  his 
book. 

It  still  made  its  appearance  devoid  of  the  usual 
adornment  of  a  publisher's  name  upon  the  title-page. 
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Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells  were  agun  the  priDcipal  agents, 
others  being  arranged  with  in  the  chief  American  cities, 
io  London  ^Iso,  and  Ftuis  and  Pmssela.  Plates  were 
cast  from  the  type,  and  a  large  sale  was  prepared  for. 
Bat  the  New  Tork  agents  soon  withdrew,  nnwilling  to 
face  the  storm  of  public  opinion,^  and  perhaps  the 
dangers  of  prosecution,  and  the  book  fell  oat  of  print 
when  only  a  tboosand  copies  had  been  isaaed. 

The  two  ventores  of  1855  and  1866  had  brought  Whit- 
man little  money,  a  mere  handful  of  serioas  readers,  and 
some  notoriety.  Though  he  did  not  give  in,  he  began 
to  look  about  him  for  some  supplementary  means  of 
deUvering  his  soul  of  its  burden.  His  yoa^ful  success 
on  the  political  platform,  his  love  of  crowds  and  of 
personal  contact,  his  extraordinary  popularity  among 
the  younger  people,  and  his  own  keen  sense  of  the 
power  of  oratory,  tamed  his  thonghts  to  lecturing.' 
He  would  follow  the  road  which  Emerson  and  Thoreaa 
had  taken.  He  would  evangelise  America  with  his 
gospel.  Henceforward,  as  his  mother  said,  he  wrote 
barrels  of  lectures,'  and  at  the  same  time  he  studied  his 
new  art  more  or  less  systematically.  After  his  death  a 
package  of  notes  on  Oratory,  and  the  rough  draft  of  a 
prospectns  were  found  among  his  papers ;  tbe  latter  was 
heacfed,  "15  cents.  Watt  Whitman's  Lectures."  It 
belongs  to  the  year  1858. 

By  this  time  he  had  planned  to  write,  print,  distribute 
and  recite  throughoat  the  United  States  and  Canada  a 
number  of  lectures — partly  philosophical,  partly  socio- 
political, partly  religious — with  the  object  of  creating 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  new,  and  for  the  first  time 
truly  American  attitude  of  mind.  The  lectures  were 
ultimately  to  form  a  second  volume  of  explanation  and 
argument  which  would  sustain  the  Leaoet.  He  had  now 
omitted  any  preface  to  the  poems,  the  creative  work 
standing  alone.     But  having  printed  the  second  edition 
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and  thns  relieved  his  mind  of  its  moat  pressing  borden, 
he  recognised  that  the  work  of  esplanatioa  and  of 
criticism  remained. 

Moreover,  he  conceived  that  his  lectures  would 
quicken  pnbhc  interest  in  his  book;  while,  by  showing 
himself,  he  hoped  to  dispel  some  of  the  misappre- 
hensions which  concealed  his  real  meaning  from  the 
popular  mind.  He  alludes  whimsically  in  this  memo- 
random  to  the  offenaive  practice  of  self-advertisement, 
of  which  he  was  not  tmconscioos,  remarking  that  "it 
cannot  be  helped,"  for  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  he 
can  gain  the  ear  of  America,  and  bid  her  "  Enow  thy- 
self". 

Finally,  he  proposed  to  earn  his  living  in  this  manner. 
He  woold  have  preferred  to  give  his  services  without 
fee,  in  the  Qn&ker  fashion ;  but  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  he  must  make  a  charge  of  ten  dollars  (two 
guineas)  a  lecture,  and  expenses,  or  an  admission  fee  of 
one  dime  (about  sixpence)  a  head. 

The  idea  of  lecturing  was  probably  as  old  as  the  idea 
of  the  Leaves  of  Oraas  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ing it  ever  since  he  returned  from  the  South.  But  now 
he  formulated  hie  ideas,  which  were  of  course  those 
underlying  the  Leaoes,  and  thought  much  and  cogently 
on  the  style  and  manner  of  public  speaking.  His  con- 
clusions betray  an  ideal  for  oratory  as  individual  and  as 
mystical  as  that  for  the  poet's  art. 

Whitmim,  the  lecturer,  is  conceived  as  a  prophet 
possessed  by  the  tempestuous  paesion  of  inspiration. 
The  orator  is  to  combine  the  gifts  of  the  great  actor 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  Pythoness  and  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  Quaker  prophet  His  gestures  should  be 
large,  but  reserved;  the  deUvery  deliberate,  thought- 
awakening,  elhptical,  prophetic,  wholly  unlike  that  of 
the  glib  platform  speakers  of  his  day  and  our  own. 
At  first,  erect  and  motionless,  the  speaker  would  im- 
press his  mere  personality  upon  the  assembly ;  then  his 
eyes  would  kindle,  like  the  eyes  in  that  strange  marble 
Balzac  of  Bodin's,  and  from  the  eyes  outward  the 
whole  body  would  take  fire  and  speaJL 
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He  conceived  of  ontoiy  not  ae  the  delivery  of  some 
well-prepared  addresB,  bnt  as  the  focnssing  of  all  the 
powers  of  thonght  and  experience  in  an  hour  of  in- 
spiration and  supreme  mastery.  He  saw  how  mnch  it 
entailed — what  breadth  of  knowledge,  what  depth  of 
thought,  what  perfect  Eexibility  of  voice  and  gestare 
trained  to  clear  Boggestion,  what  absolute  purity  of 
body,  what  perfect  self-conlxoL  For,  he  wotud  say  to 
himself,  the  great  orator  is  an  artist  as  snpreme  as 
Alboni  herself;  his  voice  ia  to  be  as  potent  as  hers, 
and  his  life  most  show  an  equal  devotion  to  its  purpose. 

In  this  conception  of  the  orator  we  have  then  a  most 
interesting  parallel  with  that  of  the  poet.  And  just  as 
"Whitman  the  poet  stands  part  way  between  the  writer 
of  piose  and  &e  singer  in  verse,  mclnding  in  himself 
some  of  the  qualities  of  each,  and  adding  an  inspiration 
wholly  his  own,  so  Whitman  the  orator  appears  in  this 
visioQ  standing  between  the  actor-singer  and  the  lecturer 
01  preacher,  improvising  great  words. 

The  political  aspect  of  his  enterprise  is  suggested  by 
a  brief  memorandum,  dated  in  Apnl,  1657,^  wherein  be 
notes  that  the  "  Champion  of  America  "  must  keep  him- 
self clear  of  all  official  entanglements,  devoting  hunself 
solely  to  the  maintenance  of  a  hving  interest  m  public 
qnestions  throughout  the  length  and  oreadth  of  the  lani 
Standing  aside  from  the  parties  with  their  clamorous 
cries,  he  must  hold  the  public  ear  by  nobler  tones. 

In  another  place '  he  writes  that  as  Washington  had 
freed  the  body  poUtic  of  America  from  its  dependence 
upon  the  Enghsh  crown,  so  Whitman  will  free  the 
Ajnerican  people  from  their  dependence  upon  European 
ideals.  The  mere  publication  of  such  frank,  but  pnvate 
assertions  of  Whitman's  own  faith  in  himself,  will  doubt- 
less arouse  a  ready  incredulity  in  the  reader's  mind.  It 
might,  perhaps,  seem  kinder  to  his  memory  to  suppress 
them  altogether ;  but  upon  second  thought  it  will,  I 
think,  appear  possible  that  he  was  a  better  judge  than 
others  of  his  own  abihty.     His  personality  waa  one  of 
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extraordinary  powet,  and  his  oatlook  of  a  breajth  which 
waa  almost  aniqne.  And,  as  I  have  said,  he  felt  him- 
aelf  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  American  spirit. 

At  the  time,  America  was  without  leadership.  Lincoln 
was  still  nnseen  ;  and  Whitman  was  fnlly  as  capable  of 
filling  the  highest  office  in  the  United  States  as  several 
who  have  held  it ;  while  nothing  in  the  circomatances 
or  traditions  of  the  White  House  made  it  absord  for 
any  able  citizen,  of  whatever  rank,  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  its  tenancy.  This  would  be  especially  true 
of  a  popular  New  Yorker,  who  made  perhaps  thia  beet 
of  all  candidates  for  a  Prudential  campaign.  The 
Repubhcan  party  had  bat  just  been  formed,  and  for 
the  first  time  had  fought  an  election.  Thnndetclouds 
of  war  were  in  the  air,  urged  on  by  the  ominous  forces 
of  slavery,  and  America  was  without  a  champion. 

I  think  the  idea  of  political  leadership  crossed  Whit- 
man's mind  at  this  tmie,  and  that  he  put  it  definitely 
aside.  The  hour  cried  out  for  the  man,  and  the  ory  was 
not  to  go  unanswered ;  but  with  all  his  power  and  all 
his  goodwill  and  fervour.  Whitman  became  slowly  con- 
vinced that  it  waa  not  to  be  he.  He  had  seen  too  mnch 
of  party  manosuvres,  and  had  too  vigorous  a  love  of 
personEU  liberty,  to  contend  for  offica  But  he  did  covet 
the  power  of  a  prophet  to  stir  the  heart  of  America,  and 
appeal  to  her  people  everywhere  in  her  name.  He 
never  gave  up  the  idea  of  lecturing  or  lost  his  interest 
in  oratory ;  but  the  lectures  he  planned,  the  course  on 
Democracy  and  the  rest,  remained  undelivered.  It  is 
as  though  he  had  prepared  himself  and  stood  awaiting 
a  call  which  never  came. 

Instead,  he  tnrned  once  more  to  add  new  poems  to 
his  collection.  A  hint  in  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
a  poem  written  about  this  time,'  in  which  he  tells  how, 
having  first  sought  knowledge,  he  then  determined  to 
live  for  America  and  become  her  orator ;  he  was  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  desire  for  a  heroic  life  of  action, 
but  was  given  the  commission  of  song.    Finally,  another 

>  1^.0/ a.  (I860),  3M. 
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change  came  over  his  epirit ;  the  claimB  of  hia  own  life 
seized  him ;  he  conld.not  eacwe  from  the  pasaion  of  com- 
radeship which  overwhehuea  him  and  ^oll^  absorbed 
his  thought.'  We  shall  consider  this  phase  m  the  next 
chapter,  Dut  before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the 
politioal  events  of  the  hour  and  the  cirdunstances  snr- 
roonding  the  advent  of  a  new  power  and  personaJity  into 
American  life. 

>  Aatba  poem  iB not  glvaii  in  thooomplete  Ii.o/G.  I  reprint  It  h«n; — 
Long  I  thought  thkt  knowledge  alone  would  auffioe  me — O  U  I  could 

but  obtain  knowledge  r 
Then  my  lands  engroessd  me— LuidE  of  the  pt^ries,  Ohio's  laud,  the 

Bouthsm  s&Tuinu,  engrossed  me — For  tham  I  would  live — I  would 

be  their  ombn ; 
Then  I  met  the  examples  ol  old  and  new  heroes — I  heard  of  warriors, 

sailors,  and  all  daauttess  persons — And  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  too 

had  it  in  me  to  be  as  dauntless  aa  any — and  wonld  b«  so ; 
And  then,  to  enclose  all,  it  came  to  me  to  strike  np  the  songs  of  the 

New  World— And  then  I  believed  m;  life  must  be  spent  in  singing ; 
But  now  take  notice,  land  of  the  prairies,  laud  of  the  south  savannas, 

Ohio's  land. 
Take  notice,  you  Sauuck  woods — and  you  Lake  Huron — and  all  that 

with  you  roll  toward  Niagara — Mid  yon  Niagara  also. 
And  yon,  Calitomian  monntaUis- That  you  each  and  all  find  somebody 

else  to  be  your  singer  of  songs, 
Tor  I  can  be  your  singer  of  songs  no  longer— One  who  loves  me  Is 

jealous  ol  me,  and  withdraws  me  from  all  but  bve, 
With  the  rest  I  dispense — I  sever  from  what  I  thought  would  sufHoe 

ma.  for  it  does  not — it  ia  now  emp^and  tasteless  to  me, 
I  heed  knowledge,  and  the  grandent  of  The  States,  and  the  example 

ol  heroes,  no  mote, 
I  am  indifferent  to  my  own  songs — I  will  go  with  him  I  love. 
It  ia  to  b«  enough  tor  us  that  we  are  together— We  never  separate 

Again- 
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CHAPTEB  IX 
"TXAB  OF  METEOBS" 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  man  for  whom  the 
hour  cried  oat,  waB  not  quite  unknown  to  fame.^ 
Ten  years  older  than  Whitman,  and  like  Whitman 
owning  to  a  strain  of  Quaker  blood  in  his  veins,  he 
belonged  by  oiigin  to  the  South  and  by  adoption  to  the 
West.  After  aiz  years'  service  in  the  IUin<Hs  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  term  m  the  Lower  House  at  Washington, 
he  settled  down  at  the  age  of  forty  to  his  profession  as 
a  counby  lawyer. 

In  1854  the  repeal  of  the  Missoori  compromise  in 
favour  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  recalled  him  to  politi- 
cal hfe,  and  he  became  the  champion  of  Free-soil 
principles  in  his  State,  against  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
^posing  doctrine,  the  "httle  giant  of  lUinois,"  Judge 
^ephen  Douglas.  His  reply  to  Douglas  in  October  of 
that  year  was  read  and  applauded  by  his  party  through- 
out America. 

Hitherto  be  had  been  a  Whig,  and  during  Clay's  life- 
time, his  devoted  follower,  but  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
promise was  followed  in  1856  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  and  Lincoln  and  Whitman  both  became  "black 
repubUcans  " .  "  Barnburners,"  Abolitionists  and  "  Anti- 
Nebraska  "  men — those  that  is  to  say  who  opposed  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  to 
Nebraska  and  Eansaa — had  unit^  to  form  a  new  Free- 
soil  parl^.  They  nominated  J.  C.  Fremont,  the  gallant 
Cahfomian  "  Path-finder "  for  the  Presidency  ;  hut, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  third  candidate  put  forward 

>  0/.  uselul  ei.  ot  hii  speeoheg  noentl^  added  to  "  Unit  Librar;  ". 
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by  the  Enow-nothing  Wbiga — whose  only  policy  seems 
to  have  been  a  "  patriotic  '  hatred  of  all  Catholics  and 
foreigners — the  Democratic  nominee  was  elected  for  the 
]aat  time  in  a  generation.  After  his  foor  years  were 
ont,  a  saccession  of  Bepnblican  Presidents  occapied 
the  White  House  for  twenty-foor  years, 

James  Buchanan,  who  defeated  Fremont — becoming 
like  Xiincoln,  his  successor,  a  minority  President — seems 
to  have  been  an  honourable  and  well-intentioned  Petm- 
sylvanian,  but  he  was  a  man  whose  character  was  quite 
insufficient  for  bis  new  office.  As  an  injudicious,  short- 
sighted diplomatist,  he  had  already,  when  minister  at 
St.  James's  in  the  days  of  President  Pierce,  commended 
his  intrigues  ior  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 

Earlier  in  1856  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  delivered  his  notorious  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case ;  laying  it  down  that  Congress  could  not  for- 
bid a  citizen  to  carry  his  property  into  the  public  domain 
— that  is  to  say,  it  cotud  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories — and  that,  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word, 
a  negro  was  not  a  "man,"  but  only  property.  This 
decision  and  the  bloody  scenes  enacted  in  Kansas,  where 
settlers  from  the  North  and  South  were  met  to  struggle 
for  the  constitution  which  should  make  the  new  State 
either  slave  or  free,  greatly  exasperated  public  opinion, 
and  called  forth,  among  others,  the  protests  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  1858,  while  Whitman  was  studying  oratory,  Lin- 
coln was  stumping  Illinois,  in  those  ever-memorable 
debates  which  laid  bare  all  the  plots  and  purposes  of 
the  Southern  politicians.  When  the  votes  in  that  con- 
test were  counted,  Lincoln  held  an  actual  majority;  bat 
Douglas  was  returned  as  Senator  by  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes.  Though  thns  defeated,  Xiincoln  was  no 
longer  hidden  in  a  Western  obscnrity.  He  was  a  man 
wi£  a  future;  and  America  had  haU-miconBciously 
recognised  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  1859,  the  hre  which  bad  been 
kindled  in  Kansas  fitted  out  suddenly  in  Virginia, 
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America  was  atextled  by  the  news  of  John  Brown's  raid, 
and  the  capture  of  the  arsenal  ai  Harper's  Ferry. 

Brown  was  among  the  most  remarkable  personalities 
of  the  time;  and  while  some  saw  in  him  a  religions 
fanatic  of  the  Bonndhead  type,  who  compelled  his 
enemies  to  pray  at  the  mozzie  of  his  mosket,  and  who 
for  the  Abohtion  cause  would  shatter  the  Union ;  others 
connted  him  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Emer- 
son had  been  one  of  his  most  earnest  backers  when  fiist 
he  went  to  Kansas ;  and  now  his  deed  fired  the  enthusi- 
asm of  New  England.  Thoreau  wrote:  "No  man  in 
America  has  ever  stood  up  so  persistently  and  effectively 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  knowing  himself  for  a 
man,  and  the  equal  of  any  Qovermnent " ;  and  when  he 
was  hung,  it  was  Thoreau  who  vehemently  declared 
that  John  Brown  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  man  in 
America  who  had  not  died.'  Hia  high  spirit  quickened 
the  conscience  of  the  North,  and  two  yeare  later  its  sons 
marched  into  Virginia  singing  the  song  of  his  apotheosis. 

Whitman  was  present  at  the  trial  of  certain  of  Brown's 
abettors  in  the  State  House  at  Boston ;  ^  one  of  a  group 
prepared  to  effect  their  rescue  in  the  event  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  band,  was  of 
those  who,  in  spite  of  their  intense  hatred  of  slavery, 
wholly  disapproved  the  Baid.  For  him,  John  Brown 
was  a  maddened  enthusiast,  a  mere  assassin  like  Orsini.' 
His  attempt  to  raise  the  slaves  of  Virginia  in  revolt 
i^ainst  the  whites  was  abhorrent  to  the  Bepublican 
statesman  whose  knowledge  of  the  South  showed  him 
the  horrors  of  a  negro  nsing.  Begarding  slavery  as 
the  irreconcilable  and  only  dangerous  foe  of  the  Be- 
public,  Lincoln  held  that  the  Federal  Ck)vernment  must 
restrain  it  within  its  actual  bounds ;  and  that  the  sen- 
timent in  favoox  of  gradual  emancipation  advocated  by 
JefiEerson,  the  father  of  the  Democratic  party,  should 
be  enconiaged  in  the  States  of  the  South.  But  it  was 
the  States  themselves  that  held  and  must  hold  the  fatal 
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riffht  of  cbcHce;  it  wsb  for  them,  not  for  America,  to 
liberate  their  slaves. 

While  the  figure  of  Lincola  was  thas  becoming  more 
and  more  visible  to  the  oatioD,  Whitman  was  fulfilling 
his  own  destiny  in  New  York.  He  was  bom  to  be  a 
leader  of  men  ;  bnt  a  poet,  a  path-finder,  a  pioneer,  not 
a  pohtician  or  president.  Whateyer  his  noble  ambition 
might  urge,  or  his  quick  imagination  prompt,  he  kept 
his  feet  to  the  path  of  his  proper  destiny. 

He  had  a  piodigioosly  wide  circle  of  friends,  gathered 
from  every  walk  of  life :  journalists  and  literary  men  of 
all  kinds ;  actors  and  actresses ;  doctors  and  an  occasional 
minister  of  religion ;  pohtical  and  public  characters ; 
the  stage-drivers  and  the  hands  on  the  river-boats; 
farmers  from  the  country ;  pilots  and  captains  of  the 
port ;  laboorers,  mechanics  and  artisans  of  every  trade ; 
kiuDgers  too,  fuid  many  a  member  of  that  class  which 
society  has  failed  to  assimilate  and  which  it  hunts  from 
prison  to  asylum  and  poor-house;  and  be  had  ac- 
quaintances among  another  class  of  outcasts  whose 
numbers  were  already  an  open  menace  to  the  life  of 
the  Western  metropoUa,  the  girls  who  sell  themselves 
upon  the  streets.^ 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  during  these  years : 
how  for  instance  he  would  steer  the  ferry-boats,  till 
once  he  brought  his  vessel  into  imminent  peril,  and 
never  thereafter  would  conseQt  to  handle  the  wheel ;  or 
how,  during  the  illness  of  a  comrade,  he  held  his  post, 
driving  his  stage  in  the  winter  weather  while  he  lay 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  or  again,  how  he  took 
Emerson  to  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  firemen  and 
teamsters,  his  good  friends,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  kindly  sage,  proved  himself  manifestly  one  of  them. 

A  doctor  at  ihe  old  New  York  Hospital,'  a  dark  stone 
building  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  looking  out  over 
a  grassy  square  through  iron  gates  upon  Pearl  Street, 

I  Among  the  HSS.  Iteubel  is  a  fiist  draft  for  &  norel  (?)  daaJing  with 
k  womaii  of  this  oIbsb. 
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often  met  him  in  the  wards,  where  he  came  to  visit  ooe 
or  other  of  his  driver  frieQde,  and  enjoyed  the  restful 
inflaence  of  his  presence  there  or  in  the  tittle  honse- 
doctor's  room,  fa  those  days,  when  Broadway  was 
crammed  with  vehicles  and  witii  stages  of  all  coloors, 
much  as  is  the  Strand  to-day,  the  proverbial  American 
daring  and  recklessnesa  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
accidents.  As  to  the  drivers,  they  were  generally 
conntry-bred  farmers'  sons,  fine  feUows,  wide-awake 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  that  passed  in  the 
city  from  the  earliest  grey  of  dawn  till  midnight ;  and 
Whitman  fonnd  some  of  his  closest  comrades  in  their 
ranks. 

Sometimes  a  member  of  the  hoepitat  staff  would  go 
over  with  him  to  Pfaffs  German  restanraQt  or  Bath- 
skeller  on  Broadway ;  a  large  ding^  basement  to  ^ich 
one  descended  from  the  street.  Here,  half  nnder  the 
pavement,  were  the  tables,  bar  and  oyster  stall,  whereat 
the  Bohemians  of  New  York  were  wont  to  gather,  and 
in  a  yellow  fog  of  tobacco-smoke  denonnce  all  things 
BoetoniaH.  John  Swinton,  a  friend  of  Alcott  and  of 
Whitman,  belonged  to  the  group,*  and  among  those 
who  drank  Herr  Pfaff's  lager-beer,  and  demolished  his 
Schwartz  brod,  Swiss  cheese,  and  Frankfurter  wnrst, 
were  many  of  the  brilliant  little  band  which  at  this  time 
was  making  the  New  York  Saturday  Prut  a  challenge  to 
everything  academic  and  respectable. 

It  was  here  that  a  young  Bostonian,  paying  his  fiist 
visit  to  the  city  in  I860,'  found  Whitman  mstaUed  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table,  already  a  hero  in  that  reTolutionary 
young  world.  The  Press  was  his  champion,  and  his 
voice  was  not  to  be  silenced.  Mr.  Howells,  for  it  was 
he,  had  been  amused  and  amazed  at  the  ferociously 

Erofane  Bohemianism  of  the  worthy  editor,  who  had 
ved  in  Paris,  and  now  worshipped  it  in  the  person  of 
Victor  Hugo  as  much  as  he  detested  Longfellow  and 
Boston. 
Mr.  Howells  was  aetonished  and  deeply  impressed  by 
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the  extraordinary  charm,  gentleness  and  benignity  of 
the  man  whom  the  Frets  was  extolling  as  arch-anarch 
and  rebel.  Whitman's  eyes  and  voice  made  a  frank 
and  irresistible  proffer  of  friendship,  and  he  gave  yon 
his  hand  as  thongh  it  were  yours  to  keep.  An  atmo- 
sphere of  Tinmistakable  parity  emanated  from  him  in 
the  midst  of  that  thickness  of  smoke,  that  reek  of  beer 
and  oysters  and  German  cooking.  He  was  clean  as 
the  sea  is  clean.  He  passed  along  the  oidinEuy  levels 
of  life  as  one  who  lives  among  the  mountains,  and 
finds  his  home  on  Helicon  or  OlympnB. 

Ada  Clare  *  (Mrs.  Jolia  Macelhinney),  by  all  accoonts 
a  charming  and  brilliant  woman,  was  qneen  of  this 
rebel  circle,  and  eEpecially  a  friend  of  Whitman's. 
News  of  her  tragic  death  horn  hydrophobia,  caused  by 
the  bite  of  her  pet  dog,  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  all 
who  had  known  her.  He  had  other  women  friends, 
notably  Mrs.  "  Abby  "  Price,  of  Brooklyn,  and  her  two 
danghters.'  The  mother  was  an  incurable  lover  of  her 
kind,  whose  hospitality  to  the  oatcast  sarviTdd  all  the 
frauds  practised  upon  it. 

The  haunted  faces  of  the  needy  were  becoming  only 
too  familiar  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
winter  of  1857-58  hod  been  a  black  one :  ^  bonks  had 
broken,  and  work  had  come  to  a  standstill ;  and  there 
had  been  in  consegnence  the  direst  need  among  the 
ever-increasing  class  of  men  who  were  wholly  dependent 
npon  their  weekly  earnings.  The  rise  of  this  class  in  a 
new  country  marks  the  advent  of  the  social  problem  in 
its  more  acute  form :  and  from  this  date  on  there  was 
a  rapid  development  of  the  usual  palliative  agencies, 
missions,  Tescue-homes  and  what-not.  The  permanent 
problem  of  poverty  had  made  its  appearance  in  America. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  at  the  same  time  there 
were  many  evidences  of  the  growing  wealth  of  another 
class  of  the  citizens,  those  whose  profits  were  derived  from 
land-values  and  the  employment  of  wage-labour.  The 
brovm-stone  characteristic  of  the  modem  city  was  now 
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replacing  the  wood  and  brick  which  hod  hitherto  lined 
Broadway,^  as  private  hooses  mve  way  to  shops  and 
offices,  hotels  and  theatres.  Besidences  were  built 
farther  and  farther  ap-town ;  and  the  Quarantine 
Station  on  Staten  Island,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
similar  ezpansioii  in  that  desirable  quarter,  was  bomt 
oat  by  aspirii^  citizens.  And  meanwhile  the  pressure 
of  life  in  the  East-Bide  rookeries  was  growing  more  and 
more  tyrannous. 

The  foundering  of  a  slave-ship  off  Montank  Point 
was  one  of  the  more  striking  reminders  of  the  menace 
of  vested  interests  to  all  that  the  fathers  of  the  BepnbUc 
had  held  dear.^  For  even  the  slave  trade  was  now 
being  revived,  and  the  hands  of  Northern  merchants 
were  anything  but  clean  from  the  gold  of  conspiracy. 
Sympathy  for  the  "  institution  "  ana  its  corollaries  waa 
strong  in  New  York,  and  was  not  unrepresented  at 
Pfaff's.  It  must  have  been  about  the  close  of  1861,*  or 
a  little  later,  that  one  of  the  Bohemians  proposed  a  toast 
to  the  success  of  the  Southern  arms.  Whitman  retorted 
with  indignant  and  passionate  words :  an  altercation 
ensued  across  the  table,  with  some  show  of  ill-mannered 
violence  by  the  Southern  enthusiast ;  and  Whitman  left 
his  old  haunt,  never  to  return  till  the  great  storm  of  the 
war  had  become  a  far-away  echo. 

There  are  two  portraits  which  belong  to  the  Pfaffiaa 
days.  In  either  he  might  be  the  stage-driver  of  Broad- 
way, and  his  dress  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
stiff  gentility  of  the  orthodox  costume,  the  silk  hat  and 
broadcloth,  of  the  correct  citizea  He  is  a  great  non- 
chalant fellow,  with  rongh  clothes  fit  for  tnanoal  toil ;  a 
coat  whose  collar,  by  the  way,  has  a  rebeUious  upward 
turn ;  a  waistcoat,  all  unbuttoned  save  at  a  point  about 
half-way  down,  ezposii^  the  loose-collared  shirt  snr- 
rounded  by  a  big  knotted  tia  The  trousers  are  of  the 
same  striped  stiuf  as  the  vest ;  one  hand  is  thrust  into 
a  pocket,  the  other  holds  his  broad  brim. 

In  the  photograph,  which  alone  is  of  full  length,  the 
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face  is  Btrong  and  kindlr,  as  Mr.  Howelle  eaw  it ;  bat 
in  the  painting,  which  dates  from  1859,'  and  is  valnable 
as  showing  the  florid  colooring  of  the  man  at  this  time 
— the  growth  of  hair  and  beard,  thongh  touched  with 
grey,  very  vigorons  and  still  dark,  the  eyebrows  ahnost 
black,  the  face  handsome,  red  and  full  as  of  an  old-time 
aea-captain — the  aspect  is  heavy  and  even  a  little  sinister. 
Probably  this  is  a  clomsy  rendering  of  that  lethargic  and 
brooding  condition  which  the  occnpation  of  Eiitting  for  a 
portrait  would  be  likely  to  induce ;  and  in  this  it  is 
coriously  nnlike  that  of  the  photograph. 

The  pose  in  the  latter  is  oostudied  and  a  little 
awkwanl ;  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  man  oaght 
to  loaf  a  little  less.  The  head  is  magnificent,  bnt  the 
knees  are  loose.  There  was  something  in  "Whitman's 
character  which  this  faU-length  portrait  indicates  better 
than  any  other ;  something  indefinite  and  complacent, 
which  matched  with  his  deliberate  and  swaggery  gait. 
It  is  a  quolil^  which  exasperates  the  formalists,  and  all 
the  people  who  feel  positively  indecent  in  anything  bat 
a  starched  shirt. 

Whitman  wore  the  garb  and  fell  naturally  into  the 
attitudes  of  the  manu^  worker.  When  he  was  not  at 
work  he  was  relaxed,  and  stood  at  ease  in  a  way  that  no 
(Hie  could  mistake.  And  when  he  went  out  to  enjoy 
himself  he  never  donned  &  tail-coat  and  patent  shoes. 
Something  in  this  very  capacity  for  relaxation  and 
looseness  at  the  knees  mode  him  more  companionable 
to  the  average  man,  as  it  made  him  more  exasperating 
to  the  superior  person.  The  gentility  of  the  clerical 
mannikiu  of  the  office  was  utterly  abominable  to  him ; 
so  much  one  can  read  in  the  portrait,  and  in  the  fact  that 
he  persisted  in  calling  himself  Walt,  the  name  which 
was  familiar  to  the  men  on  the  ferry  and  the  rood.^ 

Early  in  1860  Whitman  made  arrangements  with  a 
firm  of  young  and  enterprising  Boston  publishers  for 

'  Id  HNSMaion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnaton,  ot  New  1 
boiMapitoe  to  Camp.  Prote. 
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the  iseae  of  a  third  edition  of  hie  book.  It  had  now 
been  out  of  print  for  nearly  three  ^earB,  and  new  material 
had  all  that  time  been  accamolating,  amounting  to  about 
two-thirds  of  what  had  abeady  been  published. 

He  went  over  to  Boston  and  installed  himself  in 
a  little  room  at  the  printing  office,  where  he  spent 
his  days  carefully  correcting  and  revising  the  proofs. 
A  friend  who  found  him  there  speaks  of  his  very 
quiet  manners.*  He  rarely  langhed,  and  never  loudly. 
He  seemed  to  be  proTokmgly  indifferent  to  the  im- 
pression he  was  creating,  and  made  no  effort  to  talk 
brilliantly.  He  was  indeed  qoite  bare  of  the  small 
change  of  conversation,  and  gave  no  impression  of  self- 
consciousness.  At  the  time  of  this  interview  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  sickly  listless  lad  whom  he  had  fonnd 
at  the  ooarding-house  where  he  stayed.  Whitman  had 
compassion  on  him  and  carried  him  along,  in  order 
that  he  might  communicate  something  of  his  own  super- 
abundant vitality  to  him. 

During  his  stay  in  Boston,  Walt  frequently  attended 
the  services  then  conducted  at  the  Seamen's  Bethel  by 
Father  Taylor.^  As  a  rule,  be  avoided  churches  of 
every  sort,  feeling  acutely  the  ineffectiveness  of  what  is 
grimly  called  "  Divine  Service,"  feeling  also  that  worship 
was  for  the  sonl  in  its  solitude.'  Not  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  that  social  passion  which  finds  its  altar  in 
communion  of  spirit,  or  was  blind  to  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  fellowship.  To  these,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was 
particularly  sensitive.  Bat  the  formahties  of  a  church 
must  have  seemed  fooUsh  and  irksome  to  one  for  whom 
all  fellowship  was  a  kind  of  worship,  and  all  desire  was 
a  prayer.  In  the  preaching  of  Father  Taylor  there  was 
nothing  formal  or  meffective.  In  it  Walt  felt  anew  the 
passionate  sense  of  reality  which  had  thrilled  him  as  a 
child  in  the  preaching  of  old  Elias  Hicks. 

Father  Taylor  was  now  nearly  seventy ;  *  a  southerner 
by  birth,  he  had  been  a  sailor,  and  became  npon  conver- 

>  Hr.  Trawbridga.        *  Oonvp.  Proie,  665-87.        ■  lb.,  336,  997. 
*Pather  Taj/lor,  the  Sailor  Prcaclier,  bj  O.  Hktmi  Mid  T.  Busmll, 
1877. 
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sion  a  "  Bhonting  Methodist ".  The  earnestneee  of  his 
first  devotion  remained  with  him  to  the  last ;  and  bis 
prayers  were  especially  marked  hy  the  power  which 
flowed  from  him  continually.  Behind  the  high  pnlpit 
in  the  quaint  heaTily-timbered,  wood-scent^  chapel 
was  painted  a  ship  in  distress,  in  vivid  iUnstration  of 
his  words  which  were  ever  returning  to  the  sea.  All 
bis  ways  were  eloqaent,  onconventionai,  picturesque 
and  homely  like  his  face,  so  that  he  won  the  hearts  of 
all  conditions  of  men,  and  became  one  of  the  idols  of 
Boston. 

The  old  man's  power  of  fascination  seemed  almost 
terrible  to  his  hearers ;  one  young  sailor  opined  that  he 
must  be  the  actual  Holy  Q-host.  Walt  himself  was 
always  moved  to  tears  by  the  marvellous  intimacy  of 
his  passionate  pleading  in  prayer.  >  He  spoke  straight 
to  the  Soul,  and  not  at  all,  as  do  common  preachers,  to 
the  inteUigence  or  the  sup^cial  emotions ;  and  the  Soul 
of  his  hearers  answered,  with  the  awful  promptitude  of 
an  unknown  hviug  presence  within.  His  passion  of  love 
was  at  once  tender  and  remorseless ;  Whitman  compares 
him  with  a  surgeon  operating  npon  a  beloved  patient. 

In  this  man,  before  whom  all  the  elocution  of  the 
platform  was  mere  trickery,  Walt  recognised  the  one 
"  essentially  perfect  orator"  whom  be  bod  ev^  heard, 
the  only  one  who  fulfilled  the  demands  of  bis  own  ideal. 
And  be  it  remembered,  Theodore  Parker  was  in  his 
power  in  those  days,  while  Father  Taylor  was  on 
evangelical  of  the  old  scbooL  It  is,  after  all,  not  mys- 
ticism but  orthodoxy  which  is  exclusive ;  and  though  he 
was  wholly  a  herebc.  Whitman  was  able  fully  to  love 
and  appreciate  those  who  were  farthest  removed  from 
his  own  point  of  view. 

tTpoD  this  visit  Emerson  and  Whitman  saw  mnch 
of  one  anotbra.  They  w^e  both  men  in  middle  life — 
Emerson  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year — and  each  enter- 
tained for  the  other  a  feeling  of  warm  and  affectionate 

'  dffmp.  PrpM,  886, 
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regard.  Whitman  felt  toward  the  older  man  ahnoert  as 
to  an  elder  brother,'  and  the  sweet  and  wise  and  kindly 
spirit  of  Emerson  frequently  songht  oat  the  younger 
in  brotherly  soUcitnde  for  hie  weUare. 

Their  intimacy  had  sprung  from  Emerson's  lett^, 
and  it  was  always  Emerson  who  pressed  it.  Some- 
thing in  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  Concord 
philosopher  moved  was  very  repellant  to  Whitman :  he 
positively  disliked  "  a  literary  circle,"  and  blamed  it  for 
all  the  real  or  imagined  shortcomings  of  his  friend.  He 
himself  wonld  not  go  to  Concord  from  his  horror  of  any 
sort  of  honizing. 

So  when  Emerson  wanted  to  talk,  they  would  walk  to- 
gether on  the  CoomioD ;  *  as  on  one  memorable,  bright, 
keen  February  day,  when  under  the  bare  branches  of 
the  American  elms,  they  paced  to  and  fro  discoursing 
earnestly. 

Emerson's  name  had  been  somewhat  too  conspicuously 
displayed  on  the  back  of  the  second  edition,  of  which  he 
had  been  caused  to  appear  almost  as  a  sponsor;  and 
some  of  the  Unes  thus  introduced  had  pnt  his  Puritan 
friends  completely  out  of  countenance,  while  giving  his 
many  enemies  an  admirable  opportunity  to  blaspheme. 
The  frank  celebration  of  acts  to  which  modem  society 
only  allndes  by  indirection,  revealed  to  the  observant 
eye  of  orthodoxy  that  cloven  hoof  of  immorality  which 
it  always  suspects  concealed  about  the  person  of  the 
philosophic  heretic.  And  we  can  well  imagine  the  con- 
sternation of  the  blameless  householder  of  Boston  as,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  astonished  family,  he  read  aloud  the 
pages  commended  to  htm  by  the  words  of  the  master. 

It  was  thus  upon  Emerson,  who  did  not  quite  approve 
the  offending  poems,  that  much  of  the  storm  of  indig- 
nation wieaKed  itself;  and  whatever  Emerson  himself 
might  think  of  the  situation,  his  family  was  indignant. 
One  can  almost  hear  them  arguing  that  a  man  has 
heresies  enough  of  his  own  to  close  the  ears  of  men  to 
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his  meBsage,  withoat  gratnitonB  implication  in  heresies 
which  are  not  his ;  if  he  vatne  his  cnarge,  let  him  keep 
clear  of  other  men's  eccentricities ;  be  really  has  no  right 
to  allow  himself  to  be  represented  as  the  sponsor  for  snch 
sentimeiits  as  Whitman  printed  in  the  Body  Electric.^  ' 
Bat  whatever  bis  friends  might  connsel,  Emerson 
'  spoke  from  his  own  heart  and  wisdom  tbat  Febmaiy 
day.  He  was  pleading  not  for  bimself ,  bat  for  the  trath 
as  he  saw  it,  and  for  his  offending  friend.  It  was  not 
becaose  the  book  was  being  pnbhabed  as  it  were  in  his 
own  diocese,  his  own  beloved  Boston ;  bnt  because  the 
new  edition  woald  be  the  first  to  be  issaed  by  a  respon- 
sible hoase,  and  destined,  probably,  to  enjoy  a  wide 
and  permanent  circalation,  remaining  tor  years  the  final 
utterance  of  Whitman  upon  these  matters,  that  Emerson 
was  so  argent  and  so  eloqneni 

His  position  was  a  strong  one ;  bis  argoments,  and 
the  spuit  which  prompted  them,  were,  as  Whitman 
admitted,  overwhelming,  and  his  companion  was  in  a 
sense  convinced.  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
of  the  friends  kept  any  detailed  record  of  this  discussion, 
bnt  I  think  we  can  gness  what  the  older  man's  position 
wonld  be. 

Year  message  of  the  sonl,  we  can  imagine  Emerson 
saying,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  America :  it  ia 
what  America  needs,  and  it  is  what  you,  and  yon  alone, 
can  make  her  hear.  Bnt  you  can  only  make  her  hear 
it,  if  yoa  state  it  in  the  most  convincing  and  simple 
way. 

Now  these  poems  of  yours  upon  sex  complicate  and 
confuse  the  real  message,  not  because  they  are  necessarily 
wrong  in  themselves — I  do  not  say  they  are — but  because 
they  do  and  must  give  rise  to  misunderstanding,  and  in 
consequence,  obscure  or  even  cancel  the  rest.  They  give 
the  book  an  evil  notoriety,  and  will  create  for  it  a  tacoes 
de  icandt^.  It  will  be  bought  and  read  bj  the  prorient, 
to  whom  its  worth  will  be  wholly  sealed. 
And  not  only  do  you  destroy  the  value  of  the  book 
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by  printiDg  snch  poems  sb  these,  yoa  render  it  actaally 
daugeroDS.  FersoDally  joa  and  I  are  agreed — he  woald 
say — ^with  Boehme  where  he  writes  that  "  the  new  spirit 
Cometh  to  Divine  vision  in  himself,  and  heareth  GK>d's 
word,  and  bath  Divine  understanding  and  inclination  .  .  . 
and  . .  .  th«  earthly  fieth  .  .  .  hwiathkimnotatall"}  We 
know  the  flesh  to  be  beautiful  and  sacred ;  we  torn  with 
loathing  from  the  blasphemies  of  Saint  Bernard  and  of 
Lather,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  bat  a  maggot-sack,  a 
sack  of  dang.  Oa  these  things  we  are  at  one ;  bat  how 
are  we  most  wisely  and  sorely  to  direct  others  on  the 
road  to  self-realisation  ? 

To  feed  the  monster  of  a  crade  passion  is  surely  not 
the  way  to  bring  the  individual  toward  the  Divine 
vision.  To  be  frank  about  these  matters  is  necessary ; 
bat  in  order  to  be  honest  is  it  necessary  to  fling  abroad 
thiB  wildfire,  against  which  we  are  all  contending,  lest 
it  destroy  the  labours  of  ages  ?  Most  we  nourish  this 
giant,  whose  unruly  strength  is  for  ever  threatening  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  unity  of  the  self  ? 

67  these  poems  yon  are  dehberately  consigning  your 
book  to  the  class  which  every  wise  parent  mast  label 
"  dangerous  to  yoang  people,"  and  which  the  very  spirits 
von  most  desire  to  kindle  for  America  will  be  compelled, 
by  the  law  of  their  being,  to  handle  at  their  peril,  and 
to  turn  from  with  distress. 

Arguments  not  anlike  these  were  doubtless  used  by 
.  Emerson,  for  we  know  that  he  discussed  this  problem ; 
and  Whitman  hstened  attentively  to  them,  explaining 
himself  at  times,  but  generally  weighing  them  in  silence. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  new  to  him,  but  they  were  ren- 
dered the  more  powerful  and  well-nigh  irresistible  by 
the  persuasive  and  beautiful  spirit,  the  whole  magnetic 
personaUty  of  his  friend. 

Walt  was  deeply  moved,  and  when,  after  a  couple  of 
hours,  Emerson  concluded  the  statement  of  his  case 
with  the  challenge,  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  such 

'  Tim  Theo$ophical  Letttrt,  U.,  11. 
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things?"  coald  bnt  reply,  "Only  that  while  I  can't 
answer  them  at  all,  I  feel  more  settled  than  ever  to 
adhere  to  my  own  theory  and  exemplify  it ".  "  Very 
well,"  responded  Emerson  cheerfully,  "  then  let  as  go 
to  dinner."' 

They  bad  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  Long  Walk 
by  Beacon  Street,  from  which  one  looks  across  the 
broad,  park-like  atretch  of  the  Common — that  Common 
whose  grey,  bright-eyed  sqnirrels  are  so  confiding,  and 
whose  air  is  so  good  from  the  sea.  To-day  the  oldest 
of  the  elms,  that  kept  record  of  the  past  as  wisely  as 
any  archives,  have  yielded  to  the  winds  and  to  the  tooth 
of  time.  The  growth  of  these  trees  is  very  different 
from  that  of  our  Enghsh  species,  and  their  long,  curving 
tranches  rib  the  vault  of  sky  overhead.  The  two  men 
went  over  the  historic  hill — where  now  the  gilded  dome 
of  the  State  Hoase  glows  richly  against  the  sky — 
descending  through  pictoresgaely  narrow  streets,  full 
of  memories  and  echoes  of  old  days,  to  their  destinatioo 
at  the  American  House. 

■  Boobe,  in,  14S :  CoTT^.  Prose,  184. 
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WHAT  the  theory  was  from  which  eveo  BmersoD's 
eloquence  conld  not  persaade  Whitman,  we 
may  understand  better  ii  we  take  ap  the  new  volmne, 
turning  the  pages  which  were  now  being  added  to  it, 
till  toward  the  end  we  come  upon  the  mattei  of  debate. 

Though  handsomer  and  ple&saater  to  handle  than  its 
predecessor,  thia  Boston  edition  still  wears  a  conntry- 
man's  dress  ;  a  heavily  stamped  orange  cover  which 
threatens  the  symmetry  of  any  hbrary  shelf.  Evidently, 
Whitman  did  not  intend  it  to  lie  there  in  peace.  It 
was  to  he  different  from  the  rest,  and  bad  company  for 
them. 

It  opens  on  a  reprodaction  of  the  18S9  painting,  which 
faces  an  odd-looking  lithographed  and  beflouriahed  title- 
page.  The  old  Pr«Face  has  gone  for  good,  and  now  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  Proto-Leaf  or  Smnmary,  by  way  of 
introduction.' 

The  first  edition  had  been  a  manifesto  of  the  American 
idea  in  literature  and  ethics,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
gospel  of  Self-realisation.  The  second  expanded  the 
mystical  meanings  involved  in  this ;  "  think  of  the  soul  " 
mmiing  through  all,  and  breaking  ont  continnally  as 
a  refrain,  and  it  made  clearer  the  message  to  women 
already  more  than  hinted  in  the  first.  Now  in  the  third 
edition,  emphasis  falls  u^n  the  personal  note,  which 
becomes  strangely  haantihg.  The  book  is  not  only 
for  the  first  tune  a  complete  and  living  whole ;  it  is 

'L.  o/fl.,  18. 
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a  presence,  a  lover,  a  comrade,  and  its  close  is  like  a 
death. 

Solitary,  singing  in  the  West,  says  the  introductory 
Leaf,'  the  poet  is  striking  ap  for  a  New  World ;  and  lo, 
he  beholds  all  the  peoples  of  all  time  as  his  interminable 
audience.  For  throngh  him,  Nature  herself  speaks  with- 
out restraint ;  and  through  him,  the  Soul,  the  ultimate 
Beahty. 

He  sings  for  America ;  for  there  at  last  the  Soul  is 
acknowledged ;  and  his  song  will  bind  her  together. 
The  Body,  Sex,  Comradeship,  these  he  sings :  but  above 
all.  Faith,  tor  he  is  proclamiing  a  new  religion  which 
includes  all  others  and  is  worthy  of  America.'  Of  what- 
ever he  may  seem  to  write,  he  is  alw^s  writing  of 
Religion ;  for  indeed  she  is  supreme.  Love,  Democ- 
racy, BeUgion — these  three — and  the  greatest  of  these 
is  Beligion. 

The  world  is  unseen  as  much  as  seen.  The  air  is 
full  of  invisible  presences  as  real  as  the  seen.  And  his 
songs  also  are  for  those  as  yet  unseen,  his  children  by 
Democracy,  the  woman  of  his  love.  For  them  he  will 
reveal  the  soul,  glorious  in  the  body. 

Ah,  what  a  glory  is  this  our  hfe,  and  this  our  country  ! 
Death  itself  will  not  carry  him  away  from  it.  In  these 
fields,  men  and  women  in  the  years  to  come  will  ever  be 
discovering  him,  and  he  will  render  them  worthy  of 
America  as  none  other  can.  For  he  has  "  arrived,"  he 
is  no  longer  mortal. 

If  you  would  behold  Ajnerica,  seek  her  in  these  pages. 
And  if  you  would  triumph  and  make  her  triumphuit, 
yon  must  become  his  comrade.  The  final  note  is  one  of 
passionate  love-longing  for  comradeship.* 

Such  is  the  summary  of  the  book ;  bnt  it  cannot  be 
so  briefly  dismissed  by  us,  for  it  is  full  of  suggestions  of 
the  inner  workings  of  Whitman's  mind  at  this  period, 
for  us,  in  some  respects,  the  most  characteristic  and  im- 
portant of  all    For  after  it  there  comes  the  war,  the 

'  L.  of  a..,  19.         •  n>.,  as.         ■  jb.,  39 ;  (iseo),  23. 
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watershed  of  his  life ;  there  he  employed  and  in  a  sense 
expended  all  the  resoorces  of  his  manhood,  to  issue  from 
it  upon  the  slopes  of  ill-health  which  lead  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow.  Bat  here  he  is  in  bis  prime,  and 
on  the  heights. 

Here  also,  his  individnatity  shows  moat  definitely, 
even  in  its  secondary  qualities.  The  association  with 
men  of  a  somewhat  less  Bohemian  type  than  were  many 
of  his  literary  friends  in  New  York,  and  the  more  cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere  of  the  national  capital,  together 
with  the  close  intimacy  with  death  which  the  war- 
hoapitalB  afforded,  somewhat  quieted  the  tone  of  later 
editions.  Here  there  ia  more  of  the  ntJve  colloquialism 
and  mannerism,  the  slang  and  the  ejaculations  of  "  the 
arrogant  Mannhattanese  "  which  be  loves  to  proclaim 
himself.'  It  ia  the  edition  which  ia  most  dear  to 
many  an  enthusiast,  and  most  exasperating  to  many 
a  critic. 

After  the  firat-written  and  longeat  of  all  the  poema, 
"  The  Song  of  Myself,"  here  called  "  Walt  Whitman," 
there  follow  two  large  bundlee,  tied  together  and  labelled 
respectively  "  Chants  Democratic "  and  "  Leaves  of 
Grass  ".  The  bulk  of  these  consists  of  material  already 
familiar. 

But  number  fonr  of  the  Chants,'  celebrating  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  America,  is  new,  and  may  be  quoted  as  a 
curious  example  of  Whitman's  style.  Here  are  seven 
pages  of  soliloquy  practically  innocent  of  a  period,  flow- 
ing along  togeUier  m  a  hardly  vertebrate  sentence,  which 
enmneratea  the  different  elements  included  in  the  Union. 
Strange  aa  it  certainly  looka,  this  creation  must  have 
been  so  constructed  of  set  purpose,  for  Whitman  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  oddity  of  its  appearance,  when 
viewed  by  the  ever-alert  humour  of  the  already  hostile 
American  critic.  Can  there  possibly  be  any  connection 
between  thia  style  of  composition  and  the  larger  con- 
sciousness of  which  he  had  experience  ?    The  question 
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may  appear  absurd,  bnt  I  aak  it  in  all  seriooBneBB,  and 
would  propose  an  affirmative  answer. 

Whitman  regarded  his  whole  hook  aa  a  onit,  not  aa  a 
collection.  Like  the  composer  who  elaborates  a  single 
theme  into  a  long-snstained  symphony,  or  the  psycho- 
logical novelist  who  requires  tluee  volmnes  lor  the 
portrayal  of  a  personality,  he  held  his  meaning  sob- 
pended  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  folly  grasped ; 
and  this  is  true  also  of  his  individual  poems.  The 
thoaght  he  had  to  convey  was  not  epigrammatic,  bat 
a  complex  of  snggeations  which  merge  into  one  aa  they 
are  read  together.  I  woold  even  venture  to  soggest 
that  some  oi  these  exercises  in  snstained  meaning  were 
also  designed  to  train  the  faculty  of  apprehending  the 
Many-in-One,  the  Unity,  which,  as  he  believed,  hes 
behind  all  variety.  In  cooBidering  this  suggeBtion  one 
may  contrast  the  emotional  results  produced  by  epi- 
grams and  long  sentences.  May  not  the  former  be  the 
natural  rhythm  for  wit  and  the  latter  for  imagination  ? 

The  contrast  between  the  essayist  on  "  Man  "  and  the 
singer  of  "  Myself "  is  obvious ;  ^  but  the  optimism  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry  epigrammatist  seems  to  be  echoed  in 
Vrtiitman's  pages.'  On  the  verge  of  war,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  cormption  of  American  politics,  he  has 
the  audacity  to  declare  and  reiterate,  "  Whatever  is,  is 
best ".  Are  we  to  dismiss  it  as  the  shallow  utterance  of 
a  callous-hearted,  healthy-bodied,  complacent  American, 
dehberately  blind  to  the  world's  tragedy  ?  A  thousand 
times,  no.  The  pages  before  and  after  sach  declarations 
are  filled  with  knowledge  of  suffering  and  death,  of  the 
bereavement  of  love,  of  the  shame  that  follows  sin,  and 
of  the  desire  for  a  better  day.  Bnt  here  and  elsewhere, 
he  sees  the  perfect  plan  of  the  ages  bdng  fulfilled. 
From  his  Pisgah-height,  he  beholds  the  stretch  of 
time ;  and  loolang  out  over  creation  as  did  the  Divine 
Eye,  he,  Walt  Whitman,  beholds  that  it  is  all  good. 

Emerson  has  written  of  "  the  Perfect  Whole  "  ;  bnt  in 
the  pages  before  us  Whitman  specifies  the  parts,  seeing 
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them  all  iUamuied  b;  the  m^tic  light  of  the  bohL  This 
lajB  him  open  to  attack ;  it  IB  even  dangeroQs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morality.  Whitman  acknowledges  as 
much,  bnt  he  atill  has  faith  in  hia  vision ;  be  is  still 
obedient  to  the  inner  impulse  which  for  him  at  least,  is 
indabitably  divine.  There  must  always  be  a  point  at 
which  the  moraliat  wonld  fain  part  company  from  the 
mystic :  one  is  occupied  in  the  fields  of  eternity,  while 
the  other  is  pre-occnpied  apon  the  battlefield  of  time. 
There  is  room  for  both  in  a  world  where  time  and  eter- 
nity aUke  are  real,  bat  the  toil  of  the  seer  must  not  be 
made  subservient  to  that  of  the  warrior. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  Whitman's  "Hymn  to  the 
Setting  Son  "  recall  the  canticle  which  Brother  Francis 
aaed  to  aing  among  the  olives : 

Op«n  mouth  of  m;  Soul,  uttering  glodnsu, 
SjBK  of  m;  Soul,  bsoIiir  perf eotioD, 
NfttuRiJ  life  of  me,  foitDhill;  pnusing  thingg, 
Corrobonting  toi  ever  the  trinnipb  '<rf  thlnga— ' 

and  it  is  all  pregnant  with  the  wonder  of  being.  In 
this  it  is  like  his  earlier  work,  bat  it  baa  added  deeper 
notes  to  its  melody,  and  has  won  therewith  a  finer 
rhythm.  A  mellow  glory  of  the  setting  san  irradiates 
it.  All  space,  the  poet  reminds  as,  is  filled  with  soal- 
hfe,  and  the  strong  chords  of  that  life  awake  the 
rhythms  of  his  praise  for  the  joy  of  the  Universal  Being. 
He  greets  death  with  equanimity,  and  it  is  this  bell- 
note  of  welcome  to  death  which  gives  the  full  bass  to 
the  first  Boston  edition.  America,  theae  poems  and 
their  writer,  and  all  the  struggling  creatures  of  life,  are 
to  find  their  meaning  in  death,  in  transition ;  they  are 
to  sloagh  off  what  is  no  longer  theirs  and  pass  forward 
into  life.  Are  they  then  to  loae  individual  identity? 
No,  the  soul  is  identity,  and  they  are  of  the  soul ;  bat 
that  in  them  which  ia  not  the  soul  will  find  its  meaning 
in  death.  There  is  a  spiritual  body,  which  the  aoul  has 
gathered  about  itself  through  the  agency  of  the  senses, 
and  that  body  the  soul  retains ;  but  the  body  of  the 
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seQBBB  diBsolves  and  finds  new  nses  and  new  meanings, 
through  death. 

We  may  ilinstrate  this  tbooe^t  from  the  life  of  the 
whole  tree,  which  is  enriched  oy  the  Hfe  of  eveiy  leei. 
When  the  sap  withdraws  from  the  leaf,  and  the  leaf 
shrivels  and  dies,  and  the  frost  and  wind  carry  its 
corpse  away  and  mix  it  with  the  mire,  the  aonl  of  the 
leaf  still  Uves  in  the  tree.  Bat  the  mere  oater  body, 
which  did  but  temporarily  belong  to  the  life  of  the  leaf, 
finds  new  value  by  its  detraction  and  death.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  liberating  joy  of  the  antnmn  gales  ?  Who 
has  not  rejoiced  among  the  trees,  feeling  with  them  the 
sense  of  rest  and  quiescence  in  which  the  force  of  Hfe 
accnmulates  anew  for  expression  and  growth  ?  But  for 
the  fallen  leaves  also  we  may  rejoice,  since  their  atoms 
have  won  something  by  contact  with  the  life  of  the  tree 
which  now  they  can  communicate  to  the  humble  mire. 

In  another  of  these  poems,^  Whitman  compares  him- 
self with  the  historian.  The  latter  studies  Uie  surface 
of  humanity,  while  in  the  former  the  inner  self  of  the 
race  finds  expression.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
an  historian  and  a  prophet.  In  another,*  carrying  for- 
ward a  kindred  thought,  he  declares  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  stoiy  of  the  past,  not  in  books  but  in  the 
actual  present.  To  the  seer,  as  to  God,  the  past  is  not 
gone  by,  but  is  clearly  legible  in  the  pages  of  our  current 
Bfe,  if  only  we  would  learn  to  read  them.  It  is  hidden 
from  our  normal  conacionsnew ;  but  in  certain  phases 
of  conBciousnesB  to  which,  it  wonld  appear.  Whitman 
attained,  it  is  revealed. 

To  this  deeper  conscioosness  Whitman  looked  for  the 
fulfilling  of  his  own  work  and  the  integration  of  all 
knowledge  in  the  fature.  As  men  shall  enter  into  it,  he 
believed,  their  work  will  show  the  clear  evidence  of  an 
nndeilying  unity ;  *  it  will  cease  to  be  fragmentary,  and 
our  libranes,  instead  of  being  mere  musenms  filled  with 
specimens,  will  become  organic  like  a  tree.  Then  the 
sense  of  the  cosmos  will  superintend  all  things  that  man 
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makes,  as  it  snparmtends  all  the  works  of  nature.  A 
unity  already  exists,  but  an  nncoaBcioas  onity,  like  that 
of  chaos.'  His  own  work  is,  of  course,  only  a  part ;  a 
prelade  to  the  aniversal  hymn  which  later  poets  will 
raise  together.  Bat  it  is  a  prelude,  and  this  distinguishes 
it  from  other  contemporary  verse. 

America,  the  land  of  the  Many-in-One,  he  had  dis- 
covered as  the  field  for  the  new  poetry.*  For  the  divine 
unity  is  a  living  complex  of  variety.  Every  heart  has 
its  own  song,  and  ;^et  the  heart  of  all  song  is  one. 
Henceforward,  he  will  go  up  and  dowD  America  like 
the  sun,  awakening  the  new  seasons  of  the  soul.  Some 
of  his  songs  are  especially  for  New  York,  others  for  the 
West,  the  Centre  or  the  South.  But  everywhere  and  to 
all  alike,  they  cry  the  messages  of  Beality,  Equality,  Im- 
mortaUty.  Neither  do  they  cry  only,  but  they  actually 
create.  Eor  song,  he  says,  is  no  mere  sound  upon  the 
wind,  bom  but  to  die ;  tjiese  songs  of  his  are  the  most 
real  of  realities ;  they  will  outlast  centuries,  supporting 
the  Democracy  of  the  world.' 

The  section  which  is  specifically  entitled  Leavet  of 
Qrats  opens  upon  a  note  of  that  humility  in  which 
Whitman  is  supposed  to  have  failed.  Throwing  wholly 
aside  his  egoism  and  pride,  he  identifies  him^f  with 
tiny  and  ephemeral  things — the  scum  and  weed  which 
the  sea  flings  upon  Paumanok's  COEbst. 

"  As  I  Ebbed  with  the  Ocean  of  Life  "  *  is  a  most 
significant  poem,  which  it  is  impossible  to  summarise 
briefly.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  ex- 
periences of  an  autumn  evening  on  the  Long  Island 
beach,  perhaps  upon  the  then  lonely  sands  of  Coney 
Island;  an  evening  in  which  the  divine  pride  of  con- 
scions  power  and  manhood,  from  which  as  a  rule  he 
wrote  in  the  exaltation  of  inspiration,  ebbed  away,  and 
left  him  struggling  with  the  power  of  what  he  calls  the 
electric  or  eternal  self,  strivmg  as  it  were  against  it  to 
retain  his  own  individual  consciousness. 

'L.  o/G.,  18.       '26.(1860),  190.       'J6.  (1860),  193.       *U.,  SKM. 
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Altboagh  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  what  he  means,  the 
passage  admirably  Bnggests  the  complex  inner  experience 
of  his  life  at  this  penod.  It  was  filled  with  battles  and 
adyentnres  of  tho  spirit,  and  it  kept  his  mind  always 
supplied  with  ample  material  for  thonght.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  endeavoiu  to  explain  himself,  and  to 
keep  some  kind  of  record  of  these  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries  in  the  Unknown  occupied  mnch  of  his  time, 
and  that  these  years  are  somewhat  barren  of  ontward 
incident.  The  mner  experiences  of  so  sane  and  stal- 
wart a  man  are  of  the  utmost  psychological  interest, 
and  we  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  apon  their  import- 
ance in  Whitman's  story,  proving  as  they  do  the  dehcate 
nervous  organisation  of  the  man. 

As  the  struggle  proceeds,  Walt  seems  to  be  seized  by 
a  strange  new  feehng.  He  is  fascinated  by  the  tiny 
wind-rows  left  by  the  tide  upon  the  sand,  and  the  sense 
of  a  likeness  between  hims^  and  them  arises  in  him, 
taking  the  form  not  so  much  of  a  thought  as  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  kinship.  The  ocean  scum  and  debris  re- 
noinds  him  how  near  to  him  is  the  infinite  ocean  of  life 
(uid  death,  and  how  he  himself  is  bat  a  little  washed-up 
drift,  soon  to  be  swallowed  in  the  approaching  waters. 
Doubt  overwhelms  him ;  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  all 
that  he  thonght  he  knew;  his  Soul  and  Nature  make  mock 
at  him.     He  admits  that  he  is  but  as  this  tiny  nothing. 

This  mood  is  a  real  one  in  Whitman.  It  is  wrong  to 
think  of  him  as  a  man  who  was  always  complacent  and 
cock-anre;  all  heroic  faith  must  have  its  moments  of 
doubt,  its  crisis  of  despair,  its  cry  of  abandonment  upon 
the  cross. 

But  they  are  moments  only.  If  he  is  but  this  sea- 
drift,  yet  he  claims  the  shore  as  his  father  :  "I  take 
what  is  underfoot :  what  is  yours,  is  mine,  my  father  ". 
So  he  tE^es  hold  upon  the  Eternal  Beality  and  com- 
munes with  it,  praying  that  his  Ups  may  be  touched 
and  utter  the  great  mysteries ;  for  otherwise,  these  will 
overwhelm  his  being,*    Pride,  the  full  tide  of  life,  will 
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soon  flow  again  in  onr  veins ;  but  after  all,  what  are  we 
bat  a  strange  complex  of  seci-drift  and  changing  moods 
strewed  here  at  your  feet?  It  is  not  pessimism  bat 
homility  which  asks  that  question,  the  hmnility  which 
is  part  of  a  divine  pride. 

That  pride  refases  to  blink  anything ;  let  as  face  it 
all,  even  to  the  atmost,  he  keeps  saying.  He  feels  that 
the  BOnl  can  and  mast  face  alL'  He  has  not  to  make  a 
theory  or  to  jastify  himself,  to  uphold  institatioDS,  or 
incalcate  moralities ;  he  has  to  open  the  doors  of  life  in 
faith.  He  has  to  let  light  in  at  all  the  windows.  And 
if  it  illumiDes  aglinese  as  well  as  beanty,  sin  and  shame 
as  well  as  virtue  and  pride — still  it  is  his  part  to  let  in 
the  ever-glorious  hght.  The  more  the  light  shines  in, 
the  more  the  Soufis  satisfied.  In  himself  he  recog- 
nises sin  and  baseness  and  gives  it  expression,  bringing 
it  to  the  light. 

So  admiren  t  praise  not  me  I  oompliment  ngt  me  I  jrou  make  me  wlnoa, 
'.  see  what  you  do  not — .1  know  what  you  da  not ;) 
Inside  these  braaBt-bonea  I  lie  imutch'd  and  obohed, 
Beneath  this  faoe  that  appean  ao  impaasiTe,  hell's  tldea  continaally 

Lusts  and  wickedness  are  acceptable  to  me, 

I  walk  with  deliuqnentB  with  passionata  lore, 

I  feel  I  am  of  them — I  belong  to  those  convicts  and  prostitutes  mjaali, 

And  henoetortb  I  will  not  deny  them — lor  how  can  I  den;  mTsell  ?  * 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  mystic,  and  especi- 
ally of  Whitman,  as  the  mere  onlooker  at  life,  and  the 
moralist  as  the  practical  person.  There  is  nltimately  of 
course  no  distinction  between  mystic  and  moralist,  the 
mystic  is  the  moralist  become  seer.  And.he  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  strenuous  in  bis  life  than  is  the  moralist ;  bat 
life  has  now  assumed  for  him  a  different  aspect.  He  is 
no  longer  pre-occupied  by  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness — for  he  feeds  satisfied  upon  the  divine 
bread.  He  is  not  worried  about  sin,  because  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  Soul-life  which 
heals  the  sores  of  sin,  and  sloughs  off  the  body  of  cor- 
ruption.    What  is  evil  passes  away  when  hf  e  is  earnestly 
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pnrBned.  He  sees  that  eversrthjng  which  ezists  at  all, 
however  evil  it  may  be,  exists  by  reason  of  BOme  Yirtne 
or  excellence  which  it  posseBsea,  and  which  fits  it  to  its 
environment.  The  wise  sonl  oaes  the  excellence  of 
things,  and  so  things  hart  it  not  at  all.  The  things 
that  are  not  for  it  are  evil  to  it ;  but  in  the  sight  of  Qoi 
they  are  not  evil,  for  all  things  have  their  value  to  Him. 

Live  yoor  life,  then,  in  faith,  not  in  fear ;  such  is  the 
word  of  the  mystic.  Condenm  nothing ;  but  learn  what 
is  proper  for  yonr  own  need ;  and  by  sympathy,  learn 
to  read  the  hearts  about  you,  and  help  them  also  to  live 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  soul.  Feed  the  soul, 
think  of  the  Bonl,  exercise  the  soul — and  the  things,  the 
instincts,  the  thoughts  that  are  evil  to  yon  now,  will 
presently  cease  to  trouble  yoQ.  For  in  Whitman's 
universe  the  devil  is  dead. 

It  is  this  point  of  view,  reached  in  his  illumination, 
which  enabled  him  to  look  out  upon  all  the  shame  and 
evil  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  rejoice.  I  doubt  if  he  had 
.  as  yet  justified  this  attitude  to  himself  by  any  process 
of  reasoning ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
attempt  the  task;  he  simply  accepted  it  as  the  only 
possible,  or  rather  the  nltimate  and  highest  attitude  of 
the  enlightened  soul.  When  one  discovers  the  soul, 
that  is  the  attitude  in  which  she  stands.  The  joy  of  the 
soul  fills  the  universe.  Nothing  any  longer  seems  un- 
worthy of  song.  Not  for  its  own  sake,  perhaps,  but  for 
that  which  it  reveals  to  the  soul.  And  in  the  exaltation 
of  this  soul-sight  he  sings. 

Towards  the  end  of  tms  section,  there  is  a  little  group 
of  poems  which  deal  with  the  voice.'  Whitman  recog- 
nised that  the  human  voice  is  capable  of  expressing  more 
than  mere  thoughts.  For  the  whole  man  speaks  in  the 
voice;  and  as  the  sonl  becomes  couscions,  the  voice 
gains  in  actual  tiiubre,  and  wins  besides  a  mystical 
authority  over  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  Each  word 
spoken  by  the  awakened  soul  is  freighted  with  fnller 
meaning  than  it  carried  before,  and  every  word  so  spoken' 
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has  a  beauty  which  the  aonl  gives  it  He  illastntee  a 
kindred  thought  by  dweUing  apon  the  different  mean- 
ings which  his  own  name  assnmeB  in  different  months.^ 
It  wonld  seem  as  thongh  he  realised  that  power  of  the 
name  which  is  familiar  to  some  ancivilised  peoples  euid 
has  been  largely  forgotten  by  ns. 

The  section  closes  with  a  poignant  Uttle  verse  '  which 
declares  with  oil  the  paraion  of  conviction,  that  this 
paper  is  not  paper,  nor  these  words  mere  words ;  bat 
that  this  is  the  Man  Walt  WhitmEin,  who  hails  yoa 
here  and  cries  farewell.  The  boob  is  a  sacrament ;  it  is 
the  wafer  and  wine  of  a  Beal  Presence ;  it  is  a  symbol 
pregnant  with  personality ;  it  is  no  book,  it  is  a  man. 

Ult  me  doM  to  your  tao«  till  I  whiapet, 
what  you  ate  holding  !■  in  reoUt;  do  book,  noi  part  of  a  book. 
It  la  &  man,  flushed  and  luU-blooded— it  la  I— So  lottg  t 
it  sepamte — Hare  I  take  from  my  lips  this  kin, 


The  Sakit  oM  Monde  carries  this  Ave  tUque  Vale  to  each 
and  alL 

I  have  already  spoken  of  "  A  Word  out  of  The  Sea  "  *  in 
which  Whitman  relates  an  incident  of  his  childhood  on 
the  Long  Island  coast.  This  is  among  the  most  melo- 
dious of  his  chants;  and  though  Death  and  Love  are 
the  themes  of  all  great  poets  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
quote  any  passage  more  snggestive  of  the  pathetic  mys- 
tery of  bereavement,  than  the  song  which  he  puts  to  the 
notes  of  the  widowed  mocldnjg-bird.  The  bird's  song 
has  purposes  unknown  to  its  singer,  meanings  which  are 
cau^t  oy  the  boy's  heart,  and  awaken  there  a  strange 
passion  and  wild  chaos,  that  Death,  whose  voice  is  as 
the  accompaniment  of  Uie  sea  to  the  cr^  of  the  bird,  can 
alone  soothe  and  order.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
poem  and  think  of  its  author  as  ignorant  of  personal 
love  and  personal  loss.  The  notes  of  despair  and 
triumph  blend  together  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
edition. 
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We  tarn  now  to  the  En/ana  A' Adam,  poemB  of  sex, 
whose  name  is  suggested  by  Whitman's  ontlook  on  life 
as  on  a  garden  of  Eden,  and  by  his  conception  of  him- 
self as  it  were  a  reincarnate  Adam,  begeUer  of  a  new 
race  of  happier  men.^ 

These  are  the  poems  which  formed  the  storm-centre 
of  Emerson's  discussion.  They  celebrate  the  love  of  the 
body  for  its  correlative  body,  the  bridegroom's  for  the 
bride's ;  and  they  celebrate  the  concern  of  the  soul  in 
reprodnction.  The  proof  and  law  of  all  life  is  that  it  go 
forth  from  itself  in  fertilising  power,  that  it  beget  or 
conceive ;  and  without  this,  life  and  love  would  be  bereft 
of  glory.  And  more :  for  Whitman  broke  wholly  with 
that  mysticism  which  once  saw  in  the  organs  of  sex  a 
deformity  consequent  upon  man's  fall ;  he  beheld  them 
rather  as  the  vessels  of  a  divine  commonion. 

From  this  mystical  view  of  Whitman's,  Emerson 
would  conceivably  have  found  no  reason  for  dissent,  but 
the  new  mysticism  was  fall-blooded  and  masculine.  It 
sprang  out  of  experience,  and  was  in  no  respect  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  When  he  wrote  of  the  body,  Walt  used 
the  word  mystically  it  is  true,  but  he  meant  the  body 
nevertheless,  using  the  word  to  the  foil  of  its  meaning. 
He  was  very  far  from  the  abstract  philosophic  idealism 
which  we  usually  and  often  unfairly  associate  with  the 
transoendentahsm  of  Concord.  Thoreau,  for  example, 
the  Oriental  dreamer,  had  been  thrilled  through  by  the 
bloody  and  even  brutal  fanaticism  of  John  Brown. 

Yet  Whitman's  virility  was  different  from  theirs. 
His  celebration  of  passion  was  as  honest  and  frank  as 
Omar's  praise  of  the  vine.  To  him,  the  begetting  of 
children  seemed  in  itself  more  satisfying  to  the  aoul  than 
any  words  conld  express.  It  needed  no  apologist ;  hut 
rose  out  of  the  region  of  cold  ethics,  in  the  divine  glow 
of  its  ecstatic  reahty. 

Snch  an  attitude,  it  seems  to  me,  is  only  possible  to  a 
man  who  has  known  true  love,  and  has  lived  a  chaste  and 
temperate  life.     And  these  poems,  far  from  representing 
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WUtman  OB  a  man  of  diaaolate  habits,  indabitably  afford 
the  clearest  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  of  his  temperaace 
and  self-conbol ;  bat  that  is,  happily,  a  matter  which  is 
beyond  dispate.  He  was  not  a  man  to  seek  unlawfol 
pleaatures,  or  to  approach  life's  mysteries  irreTerentiy, 
neither  was  he  a  man  to  treat  womanhood,  even  when 
it  had  covered  itself  with  shame,  with  &n]'thing  bat  the 
□tmost  gentleness  and  chivalry.  It  was  in  the  caoae  of 
womanhood,  if  we  can  say  that  it  was  in  any  cause,  that 
he  wrote  hia  poems  of  aez,  seeking,  for  woman's  sake,  to 
wipe  away  the  shame  that  still  clings  about  paternity.' 
The  physical  rites  of  love  were  beantifol  to  his  sight ; 
and  he  sought  to  tear  away  the  obscene  draperies  and 
sknlking  thoughts  by  which  they  have  been  hidden. 

With  this  in  view,  he  added  an  inventory  of  all  the 
items  of  the  flesh  to  his  poem  of  "  The  Body  Electric," ' 
intended  as  are  all  hie  lists  to  make  the  subsequent 
generahsation  more  actual.  These,  he  said,  are  the 
parts  of  the  soul.  For  matter  and  mind  are  twin  aspects 
of  the  one  reality,  which  is  the  sool.  All  knowledge 
comee  to  the  soul  through  the  senses,  and  if  we  put 
shame  upon  any  function  of  the  body  we  cripple  some- 
thing in  the  souL 

In  a  singular  phrase,*  he  declares  that  he  will  be  the 
robust  husband  of  the  true  women  of  America,  the 
women  who  await  him ;  meaning,  I  suppose,  that 
through  the  medium  of  his  book,  he  will  quicken  in 
those  who  are  fearless  and  rec^tive,  the  conception  of 
the  new  Humanity.  He  is  Adam,  destined  to  be  the 
father  of  a  new  race,  by  the  women  who  are  able  to 
receive  him.  Sexual  imagery  is  rightly  used  in  this  con- 
nection, not  only  because  it  is  according  to  mystical  pre- 
cedent, but  because  sex  is  the  profouudest  of  the  passions, 
as  much  spiritual  as  physical,  and  all  reproductive  energy 
IB  sexual.  Whitman  believed  that  until  this  was  re- 
cognised, religion  and  art  must  remain  comparatively 
sterile. 

The  question  which  these  poems  raise  is  far  too  large 
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cmd  too  delicate  for  fall  discQBsion  in  this  place.  And  its 
discoBsion  is  rendered  more  difficult  becanse,  present  as 
it  is  in  moet  of  ooi  minds,  it  is  in  many  still  nnripe  for 
words.  The  sonl  knows  its  own  needs  and  its  own  hoars, 
and  pages  like  these  of  Whitman's  are  not  for  every 
reader.  Whitman  knew  it,  and  many  a  time  in  this 
Toltime  be  asks  whether  it  were  not  better  for  yon  to 
pat  the  book  aside.  As  for  himself,  the  time  had  come 
when  these  things  mast  be  uttered. 

The  sonl  must  take  experience  in  its  own  time ;  bnt 
Whitman  was  convinced  that  wiUiont  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  love,  mach  of  hfe  must  remain  an  enigima 
to  the  individaal.  It  was,  it  would  appear,  after  initia- 
tion that  he  himself  had  reahsed  his  identity  with  all 
things.  We  speak  sometimes  of  the  bestial  side  of  oai 
nature,  forgetting  that  when  love  illaminates  it,  it  is 
this  aide  in  paridcalar  which  redeems  all  that  before 
seemed  gross  among  the  creatarea 

Trne  to  his  determination  to  include  all,  evea.  the 
outcast,  in  bis  synthesis,  Whitman,  in  another  poem,' 
companions  pubbcly  with  sinners  and  with  harlots.  He 
shares  their  natnre  also;  they,  too,  have  their  place. 
But  if  he  says  they  are  just  as  good  as  the  best,  it  is 
only  when  seen  by  the  eyes  of  a  Divine  Love,  He,  as 
much  as  any  man,  reaUses  the  handicap  of  sin ;  in  the 
end  the  soul  must  conquer ;  but  think  how  sin — the 
sin  of  the  Pharisee  and  of  the  callous  heart  as  much  as 
that  of  the  prostitute — disfigures  the  temple  of  the  soul, 
and  mars  the  epiritnal  with  the  outward  body. 

Temperate  himself,  Whitman's  sympathy  foc^ihosd 
who  sin  in  the  flesh  was  very  real.  And  indeed  for  all 
sins  of  passion  he  felt,  perhaps,  a  special  understanding. 
The  story  runs  that  while  he  was  still  in  Boston,*  he 
met  a  lad  he  had  known  in  New  York,  who  was  now, 
after  a  drunken  brawl,  in  which  he  believed  he  had  killed 
a  companion,  escaping  from  the  American  police  to 
Canada.  The  young  fellow  told  Walt  his  story,  and 
was  sent  upon  his  way  with  that  comjade's  luss  of 
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affection  which  meant  bo  mnch  more  than  good  advice 
or  charity. 

Before  closing  this  aection,  Whitman  retnme  ^  to  the 
Adamic  idea,  as  though  to  make  his  meaning  un- 
mistakable. In  him,  Adam  has  nearly  circled  the 
world,  and  now  looks  out  across  the  Pacific  to  his  first 
birth-place  in  the  East ;  and  Btill  hie  work  is  onaccom- 
piisbed.  Still  mast  he  go  on  seeking  for  his  bride,  the 
Future.  The  passion  of  creation  is  upon  him,  he  is 
strained  with  yearning  for  that  towards  which  his  sonl 
gravitates. 

As  we  finish  these  poems,  we  remember  how  at  this 
time  their  author  impressed  those  who  approached  him 
with  two  equal  qualities,  his  force  and  his  purity :  for 
great  passion  is  a  clear  wine  in  a  chaste  vessel.  He 
had  a  right  to  say  as  his  last  word  on  this  subject,  "  be 
not  afraid  of  my  body";  for,  indeed,  it  was  his  sonl, 
enamoured  of  all  things,  wholesome  and  pure. 

After  these  poems,  comes  the  "Song  of  the  Boad," 
and  other  familiar  pieces,  and  then  another  group 
wholly  new.  These  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the 
autumn  of  1859,'  and  are  called  Calamtu ;  a  nune 
either  for  a  reed  or  for  the  sweet-flag,*  which  occurs 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  pages  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  but  is  here  ased  of  a  common  American  pond- 
reed,  a  sort  of  toll  sedge  or  great  spear  of  grass,  a  yard 
or  BO  in  height,  emitting  a  pungent  watery  smell,  whose 
root  is  used  for  chewing.  In  these  poems  he  asserts  the 
Boul's  need  of  society,  for  life  and  growth.  The  gospel 
of  self-realisation  thus  becomes  a  soci^  gospel,  and  the 
thought  gives  a  political  significance  to  mese,  the  most 
esoteric  of  all  Wliitman's  poems. 

He  seems  more  than-  usually  sensitive  about  them, 
and  dreads  to  have  them  misunderstood.  Frond  and 
jealous,  he  would  drive  all  but  a  few  away  from  his 

'i.  o/fl.,96. 
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confidencea.  They  are  only  intended,  he  aa.jB,^  for 
hia  comrades ;  for  it  is  only  they  who  will  onaeratand 
them. 

But  in  the  more  obvioos  sense  the  poema  are  for  all.  i 
It  is  to  comradeship  and  not  to  institntions  that  Whit-  C 
man  looks  for  a  pohtioaJ  redemption.  He  will  bind 
America  indissolably  together  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
friends.^  Their  friendship  shall  be  called  aft^  him,* 
and  in  his  name  they  shall  solve  all  the  problems  of 
Freedom,  and  bring  America  to  victory.  Lovers  are 
the  strength  of  Lib^y,  comrades  perpetuate  Equality ; 
America  will  be  established  above  disaster  by  the  love 
of  her  poet's  lovers. 

Then  he  tome  to  himself  and  his  own  friends,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  his  own  conscious  need  for  friends. 
It  is  carious  when  one  thinks  of  it,  that  we  have  no 
record  of  any  cloee  friendship,  save  that  of  Em«»3n, 
dating  from  these  days.  And  he  who  knew  and  loved 
so  many  men  and  women,  seems  to  have  carried  for- 
ward  with  him  no  eqnal  friendship  from  the  years  of 
hia  yoath.  In  this  respect,  he  was  sohtary  as  a  pioneer. 
He  longed  for  Oreat  Companione,  but  he  did  not  meet 
them  at  this  time  upon  the  open  road  of  daily  inter- 
coarse. 

Yet  was  he  not  alone.  Some  say  he  wrote  of  com- 
radeship because  he  never  found  such  a  comrade  as  him 
of  whom  he  wrote ;  *  bat  in  one  at  least  of  these  poems 
he  declares  that  bis  life,  or  at  the  least  his  singing, 
depends  upon  such  comradeship.  And  the  absence  of 
any  record  merely  reminds  us  that  Whitman  was  chEuy 
of  committing  snch  personal  matters  to  the  keeping  of 
a  note-book.  What  record  has  he  left  of  those  women 
and  their  children,  whose  relation  to  himself  must  have 
balked  so  largely  in  the  world  of  his  soul  ?  The  poems 
seem  to  indicate  at  least  one  very  intimate  friendship, 
more  passionately  given  than  returned. 

Sometimes,  as  on  the  beach  of  Faamanok,  doubt 
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oveieetB  hun.  Perh&ps  after  all,*  appearances  do  not 
mean  what  he  Bees  in  them.  Perhaps  the  reality,  the 
porpoBe,  hes  still  ondiscovered  in  them.  Perhaps  the 
identity  of  the  hnman  self  after  death  is  but  a  beantifnl 
fable.  There  is  a  perfect  answer — shall  we  say  an 
evasion? — of  these  qnestionings  and  of  all  donbts, 
which  fellowship  provides. 

To  ma.  Qi«K,  uid  tbe  Ilk*  of  tha**,  ■(•  oorioail;  aiuwamd  bj  mj 

loTBTs,  BI7  deu  frionda ; 
When  he  whom  I  love  tnvelB  with  ma,  01  aid  a  long  while  holding 

ma  by  the  hand, 
When  the  sabtla  air,  the  impalpable,  tha  aensa  thftt  woida  ajid  caaaon 

hold  not,  aanound  ni  M)d  perr&de  qb, 
Then  I  am  charged  with  nntola  and  ont^abte  wiedom — I  am  ^ent — 

I  reqnira  nothing  farther, 
I  oumot  Muwer  the  qneation  of  appeanmoaa,  or  that  ol  identity  beyond 

the  grave, 
But  I  w&lk  or  alt  indiflerent— I  am  aatlafled. 
He  ahold  of  my  hand  ha»  oompletely  satisflad  me. 

Then  he  praises  Love ;  all  other  joys  and  enterprises 
of  the  heroic  soul  become  bnt  little  things  when  weighed 
against  the  life  of  fellowship,  the  joy  of  the  presence  of 
the  beloved.'  Is  this  another  of  those  places  where  the 
moralist  begs  to  take  his  leave  of  the  mystic?  Let  ns 
beseech  him  to  stay,  for  it  is  ont  of  the  strenaons  passions 
of  the  soul  that  all  good  and  lasting  works  for  hnmanity 
have  sprang.  It  was  the  face  of  Beatrice — and  for  the 
Italian,  it  could  only  have  been  her  face — which  drew 
Dante  down  throogh  the  circles  of  horror  and  ap  the 
steep  slopes  of  Pnrgatory  to  Paradise.  It  was  Uie 
beauty  of  the  lady  Poverty,  that  enabled  her  lover  to 
kiss  the  sores  of  the  lepers  in  the  lazar  house  below 
Assisi.  What  woold  the  Apostles  have  done  in  the 
name  of  their  Lord  had  they  not,  like  Mary  the  mystic, 
chosen  the  better  part  of  communion  with  Him  instead 
of  fidgetting  forever,  with  Martha,  npon  the  errands  of 
dnty? 

He  writes  of  Love's  tragedy,  and  refusal;  of  the 
measured  love  retomed  for  the  infinite  love  accorded.' 
Bnt  oftener  he  dwells  npon  its  joy.    The  air  becomes 
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alive  with  music  he  had  never  heard  before.'    The 

Eassion  in  his  heart  responds  to  a  paBsion  of  which 
itherto  he  had  not  dreamed,  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the 
world,  awaiting  its  hoar  to  break  forth.  And  as  these 
poems  have  come  slowly  np  from  oat  of  the  inner  purpose 
of  things,  to  find  utterance  upon  Whitman's  pages,  so 
slowly  will  theii  meaning  arise  in  the  hearts  of  those 
that  read  them.'  It  is  not  to  be  guessed  in  a  moment. 
For  they  are  freighted  with  the  mystery  which  unfolds 
in  the  patience  of  the  soul. 

Although  he  warns  his  reader  from  time  to  time  to 
beware  of  him,  for  he  is  not  at  all  the  man  he  seems,  a 
note  of  yeaming  tor  confidence  cannot  be  suppressed. 
He  confesses  that  his  very  life-blood  speaks  m  these 
pages,'  and  that  his  soul  is  heavy  with  infinite  passion 
tor  the  love  of  its  Comrades  that  shall  be.  Sometimes, 
as  he  passes  a  stranger  in  the  streets,  he  knows  in  him- 
self that  once  they  were  each  other's ;  some  deep  chord 
of  life  thrilling,  as  though  with  memory,  to  promise  that  . 
they  will  yet  come  together  again.*  Ah,  how  many  and 
many  an  one  of  these  his  mystic  kin  must  the  lands  of 
the  earth  contain  I  It  is  not  America  only,  but  the  whole 
human  race  that  he  will  bind  at  last  into  his  fellowship, 
laughing  at  institutions  and  at  laws,  persuading  all  men 
by  the  power  of  the  Soul  which  is  in  all,'*  One  institution 
there  is  which  he  confesses'  that  he  wonld  inaugurate. 
Let  men  who  love  one  another  kiss  when  they  meet, 
and  walk  band  in  hand.  It  is  no  mere  sentiment ;  he 
sees  that  love  must  have  its  witness.  In  warm  manly 
love  is  the  mightiest  power  in  the  universe,  a  power  that 
laughs  at  oppressors  and  at  death.^ 

I  drauud  In  »  dnam,  I  nw  a  oity  inyindble  to  tho  Mteoki  of  the 

whole  ot  the  net  of  the  auth, 
I  dnuoed  that  ma  the  new  Oil;  of  Fiiendi, 
nothing  wM  greater  there  thui  the  qnaUtjr  ot  roboit  love — It  led  the 
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Calamm,  like  the  bundle  labelled  Ltavu  of  Oran,  cheea 
OQ  the  note  of  perBonol  [wesenoe.* 

I  tnut  it  baa  already  been  anSBciently  snegeated  that 
Whitman's  mysticiBm  ia  not  to  be  oonraaed  with  mach 
tiiat  hitherto  has  passed  nnder  that  name.  Mysticism 
it  is,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  mystical  experience  ;  bat 
it  is  clearly  not  the  mysticism  which  is  completed  in 
a  circle  of  devotion,  rehgiooa  exercises,  meditation  and 
ecstasy.  It  is  the  mysticism  which  recreates  the  world 
iQ  a  Qew  image.  Professor  Boyce,  in  his  most  interest- 
ing lectures  on  "The  World  and  the  Individual,"  has 
described  it,  or  something  very  similar  to  it,  under  the 
title  of  Idealism ;  and  his  careful  and  suggestive  elabora- 
tion of  his  theme  is  the  best  indirect  commentary  npon 
what  I  have  called  the  mysticism  of  Whitman  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  includes  an  admirable  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  the  Sonl  or  Self. 

YooT  whole  world,  he  declares,  is  yonr  whole  Self — 
Whitman  would  perhaps  have  said,  it  is  the  mirror 
which  reveaJs  yourself.  The  Infinite  Universe,  whereof 
yours  is  but  a  part,  is  the  Self  of  God.  We  live," but  are 
not  lost  in  Him,  for  we  are  as  it  were  His  members. 
There  are  two  aspects  of  the  human  self  :  the  temporal, 
in  which  it  appears  as  a  mere  momentary  consciousness, 
and  the  eternal,  which  reveals  it  as  an  indestructible  pur- 
pose, the  essence  of  reaUty.  For  reality,  the  professor 
argues,  is  the  visible  expression  of  purpose  or  meaning. 

To  proceed  to  the  social  aspect  of  this  teaching :  the 
individual,  when  he  becomes  conscious  of  lus  world — 
his  Self — becomes  conscious,  too,  that  his  world  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Universe,  that  there  are  a  myriad 
others,  Bud  that  the  Universal  Life  consists  of  a  Fellow- 
ship of  such  Selves  as  his.  Thus,  Qod  is  the  Many-in- 
One  ;  in  Him  the  Many  are  one  Self  and  complete. 
And  the  Many  do  not  only  seek  completion  in  the 
Divine  Unity  ;  they  also  seek  feUowship  vrith  one 
another.    The  Divine  hfe,  which  is  the  basis  of  Human 

'  L.  <4  0.,  113. 
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life,  IB  thoB  a  life  of  Fellowship — as  the  ApOBtle  says, 
it  is  Love.  It  is  not  merely  a,  trinity,  it  is  a  City  of 
Eriends ;  or  rather  of  Lovers,  as  Edward  Carpenter 
snggested  in  his  recent  essays.^ 

Now  I  am  convinced  that  this  thought  nndethes 
Calamut ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  metaphyseal  theory,  bat 
as  one  of  those  overwhelming  realisatioas  of  the  olti* 
mate  significance  of  things  which  I  have  described 
inadequately  as  Whitmairs  symboUsm.  Seeking  to 
plomb  the  depths  of  passion,  he  found  God.  Sex  be- 
came for  him,  in  its  essence,  the  potency  of  that  Life 
wherein  we  are  One.  And  comradeship,  a  passion  as 
intense  as  that  of  sex,  he  beheld  as  the  same  relation 
between  spiritual  or  fetherial  bodies.^  He  was  aware 
that  the  noblest  of  passions  is  the  most  liable  to  base 
QiiBanderstandings.  Bat  in  it  alone  the  soul  finds  full 
freedom.  Sex  passion  finds  its  proper  expression  in 
physical  rites,  it  is  the  passion  of  the  life  in  Time ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  passion  of  comrades  is  of  eternity  and 
only  finds  expression  in  Death.°  This  appears  to  have 
bees  Whitman's  conviction. 

Yet  another  bundle  follows  Gaieanua ;  a  packet  of 
more  or  less  personal  letters  or  messages  called  Met- 
tonger  Leaoes.  In  subsequent  editions  they  were  sorted 
out  into  other  sections.  They  are  not  all  new ;  but 
among  those  that  now  appear  for  the  first  time  are  the 
daring  and  noble  lines  to  Jesus. 

roars,  deu  Inother, 

a  beoause  man;,  sounding  joni  name,  do  nob  nnderatuid 

I  do  not  sound  joiu  name,  bat  I  undentand  yoo,  (there  ue  others 


That  ife  all  l»bonl  togathei,  tnusmittiiig  the  same  oharge  and  buc- 

We  fan,  equals,  indiflerent  of  lands,  indlflsMot  of  times, 

We,  enclosen  of  all  contiDsnts,  all  oastes — allowen  of  ail  theologies, 

Compaaslooaten,  peneiven,  rapport  of  men, 

1  Th*  Art  of  Crtaliim.  *L.  of  G.,  96.  '  lb.,  90. 
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We  wftlfc  (ilent  taoag  diipntM  >nd  MMrttom,  but  Mjoot  oat  tha 

diaputen,  nor  uijuiog  tbkl  U  MMrtad,  .  .  . 
Till  ITS  uluMte  time  uid  era*,  tlikt  tha  m«a  uid  ifomen  of  nota,  agea 

to  ooms,  mmy  pioTa  brethno  and  loran,  >■  wa  aia.' 

Scattered  throagh  the  generationa — so  we  may  read  hia 
thoaght — are  those  who  have  come  into  the  cosmic  cod- 
scioasaesa  or  larger  life,  who  have  passed  beTOnd  the 
reach  of  time  and  of  mere  aignment,  and  who  therefore 
understand  one  another  as  others  cannot  onderstand 
them.  The  love  and  commnnion  which  exists  between 
such  Great  Companions,  is  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the 
Society  of  the  Fntnre,  when  ul  men  shall  be  one,  even 
as  these  are  one. 

The  thought  may  shock  those  to  whom  it  comes  sud- 
denly, if  they  see  in  Whitman  the  "mere  man"  of 
their  own  narrow  conception  of  hmuaoity.      Bnt  in 

i'udging  him  we  most  remember  that  he  openly  claims 
or  himself  and  for  other  men  all  the  Divine  attributes 
which  Christians  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  their 
Lord.  Whitman  believed  that  Jesos  identified  himself 
with  Hnmanity  ;  and  that  all  who  enter,  as  he  entered, 
into  the  cosmic  hfe  share  in  the  fellowship  of  0od,  even 
aa  did  he. 

More  fully  than  many  Christiana,  WhitinaD  recog- 
nised Jesaa  as  Uterally  hia  elder  brother ;  he  joined  yritix 
him  in  the  words  "Our  Father,"  feelmg  them  to  be 
true.  And  as  one  reads  the  gospel  narratives  one  ven- 
burea  to  believe  that  the  Master  who  called  the  disciples 
his  friends,  would  himself  have  been  eager  to  welcome 
the  assertion  of  sach  a  relationship. 

Another  letter  ^  is  to  one  about  to  die ;  it  is  filled  not 
with  melancholy  bat  with  congratulation.  The  body 
that  dies  ia  but  an  excrement,  the  Self  is  eternal  and 
;  goes  on  into  ever  fuller  untight. 

Another,*  which  has  arouaed  perhapa  more  miaunder- 
atanding  than  anything  which  Whitman  wrote,  is 
addressed  to  a  proatitata    It  hardly  aeems  to  call  for 
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explanation ;  for  it  is  like  the  simple  offering  of  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  &n  oatcast ;  the  assertion  that  for  her, 
too,  "Whitman's  living  eternal  comradeship  is  real  and 
close,  accompanied  by  the  injunction  that  she  be  worthy 
of  snch  friendship. 

He  writes  to  nch  givers  ^  in  the  Franciscan  spirit ;  for 
he  that  is  willing  to  give  all,  is  able  to  accept. 

To  a  pnpil*  he  snggests  that  personality  is  the  tool  of 
all  good  work  and  asefnhiess.  To  he  magnetic  is  to  be 
great.     Gome  then  and  first  become  yourself. 

Bat  it  is  impofisible  even  to  refer  in  paasing  to  all 
the  separate  poems,  each  one  with  its  Hving  aoggestion. 
Some  of  the  briefeat  are  not  the  least  pregnant. 

The  book  closes  with  poems  of  departure.  A  dread 
falls  upon  him ;  *  perhaps  after  all  he  may  not  hnger,  to 
go  to  and  fro  through  the  lands  he  loves,  awakening 
comrades ;  presently  his  voice  also  will  cease.  But  here 
uid  now  at  least  his  soul  has  appeared  and  been  realised ; 
and  that  in  itself  should  be  enongh. 

Then  he  says  his  farewell.  His  words  have  been  for 
his  own  era ;  and  in  every  age,  the  race  must  find  anew 
its  own  poets  for  its  own  words.  But  till  America  shall 
have  amorbed  his  message,  he  must  stand,  and  his 
inflnecce,  bis  spirit,  must  endure.*  After  all,  he  does 
but  seek,  with  passionate  longing,  one  worthier  than 
himself,  who  yet  shall  take  his  place.  For  him,  he  has 
prepared. 

Now  is  he  come  to  die.  Without  comprehending  or 
questioning,  he  has  obeyed  his  mystical  commission ;  he 
has  sown  the  Divine  seed  with  which  he  was  entrusted ; 
he  has  given  the  message  with  which  he  was  burdened, 
to  women  and  to  young  men ;  now  he  passes  on  into 
the  state  for  which  all  experience  and  service  has  been 
preparing  him.  He  ceases  to  sing.  His  work  is  accom- 
phshed.  Now  disembodied  and  fxee,  be  can  respond  to 
all  that  love  him,  and  enter  upon  the  intenser  Beality 
of  the  Unknown. 

^L.ofa.,216.       '^.,809.       *ib.,  870;  (I860),  i49.       *Ib.,taO. 
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Dsfti  trisnd,  who«vei  you  ue,  here,  Mke  this  kin, 
I  glTe  it  BSpociaJIy  to  you — Do  not  f  o^et  me, 
I  fael  like  one  who  has  done  hii  work — I  progreaB  on 
The  unknown  sphere,  more  real  thui  I  diMmed,  i 

awakening  rays  about  me — So  Umgl 
Remember  my  words — I  love  y oli — I  deput  from  ni» 
I  un  M  one  disembodied,  triumphuit,  dead.' 

■  L.  of  a.,  3B9. 
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AH&RIOA  AT  WAB 

THE  new  edition  of  Leaoet  of  Qraa  pleased  the  critics 
fts  little  as  its  preddcesaors,  but  had  a  wider  circa- 
latiou.  Some  four  or  five  thonaand  copies  had  been  sold 
before  the  hoose  of  Thayer  and  Eldridge  went  down  in 
the  financial  crash  which  followed  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.*  Emerson  came  in  again  for  some  abate  of 
the  critical  assaolt,  thoogh  his  name  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  new  issue  Of  Whitman  himself  a 
Ijondon  jonmalist  declared'  that  he  was  the  most  silly, 
the  most  blasphemons,  and  the  most  disgusting  writer 
that  he  had  ever  perased. 

Bnt  if  it  foond  fresh  enemies,  the  new  edition  foond 
also  new  friends ;  and  notably  in  England,  whither  a 
few  adTentaroas  copi^  of  the  earlier  versions  had 
already  penetrated.  Both  Emerson  and  Thorean  had 
sent  them  to  their  Enghsh  friends — among  whom  was 
Owlyle — but  apparently  with  scant  acknowledgment. 
Bofildn's  correspondent,  Mt.  Thomas  Dixon  of  Sunder- 
land, had  purchased  a  few  examples  of  the  first  edition 
at  I>ntch  auction ;  and  some  of  these  he  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Wilham  Bell  Scott,  who  again  handed  on  one  of 
them  to  Mi.  W.  M.  Boesetti ;  an  act  which,  as  the 
stoiT  will  show,  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
Walt  Whitman.*  It  was  the  book  of  1860,  however, 
which  first  aroused  the  younger  generation  of  Enghsh- 

>  Bnirangha,  90,  91. 

~      ■■    —    '• LBnQke,903. 

W.,  intnid.,  ud  B.  "Rhyt,  8*1*0. 

t,  Aitlobiog..  11.,  33,  38,  968,  289. 
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men,  among  whom  was  the  late  Mi.  Addington  Sfmonds. 
"  Within  the  space  of  a  few  years,"  says  ne,  "  we  were 
all  reading  and  diBcossing  Walt." 

The  book  appeared  mider  the  shadow  of  impending 
war.  With  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  America 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss ;  and  the  retom  of  Abra- 
ham liiocoln  was  promptly  followed  by  the  organisatioa 
of  secession.  Whitman  was  atill  in  Boston  when,  early 
in  the  Bpriiig,  Lincoln  first  made  his  appearance  in 
New  York,  W.  C.  Bryant  introducing  him  to  a  great 
meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institate. 

The  famous  speech  which  he  then  dehvered  lived  long 
in  its  hearers'  memory ;  bat  even  the  personal  impression 
which  he  made,  remarkable  as  it  was,  hardly  prepared 
New  York  to  learn  in  the  following  May  that  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  not  W.  H.  Seward,  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  Bepabhcan  party,  who  had  received  the 
Presidential  nomination  at  uie  great  Chicago  Convention. 

Had  the  Democratic  party  been  able  to  hold  together, 
Lincoln  could  not  have  carried  the  election  ;  but  it  was 
now  split,  and  further  weakened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Constitntaonat  Union  Party.'  The  most  dangerous  of 
the  opposing  candidates  seemed  to  be  Lincoln's  old 
antagonist  and  subsequent  loyal  supporter.  Judge 
Douglas,  who  represented  his  well-worn  policy  of  local 
option,  or  "  squatter  sovereignty ".  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  openly  advocated  the  extension  of  slave  terri- 
to^ ;  while  Bell,  the  Unionist,  kept  his  own  counsel. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  that  great  struggle,  Whitman 
returned  to  New  York.  In  June '  he  was  among  the 
immense  crowd  of  interested  spectators  who  filled  Broad- 
way from  side  to  mde,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Japanese  embassy  to  America;  and  he  was  of  the 
thousands  who  welcomed  the  succession  of  distinguished 
visitors  who  came,  that  ominous  summer,  to  the  capital 

'ThsM  it  no  fmot  mora  Impoituit  U>  1m  Mmembered  for  &  right 
nndentaDding  of  the  evento  thM  follow  thui  thjt,  that  the  Slftvs  pMi^ 
onlj  oontrolled  »  poition,  pMhaM  a  Eoinoritj,  ol  th«  D«moor&t«. 

•  L.  of  (3.,  190 ;  Mtm.  Sist.  S.T.,  lii.,  472. 
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of  the  West.  There  was  the  Great  Eastom,  that  levi- 
athan of  the  modem  world,  whose  advent  w&b  bo  long 
and  BO  eagerly  anticipated ;  there  was  Gtaribaldi,  fresh 
from  the  fields  whereon  Italy  had  become  a  kingdom — 
not  indeed  the  sister  republic  of  Mazzini's  ardent  dream, 
who  should  have  given  the  new  law  of  Liberty  to  Europe, 
but  at  leaat  something  more  than  a  memory  and  a  geo- 
graphical term. 

Another,  in  whom  Whitman  felt  an  even  warmer 
inter^t,  was  "Baron  Benfrew,"  otherwise  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  fair  royal  stripling  of  those  days  at- 
tracted the  stalwart  Democrat,  who  like  old  Q-eorge  Fox, 
could  recognise  a  man  under  a  crown  as  readily  as  a 
man  iu  rags.  Whitman's  eyes  were  keen  to  read  per- 
sonality ;  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  that  the  sense 
by  which  personality  is  distiDguished  was  highly  de- 
veloped in  him.  And  he  to  whom  the  attributes  of 
rank  were  non-existent,  fell  in  love  with  this  young 
man '  whose  warm  heart  was  to  make  him  perhaps  the 
best  beloved  of  monarchs,  as  he  afterwards  fell  in  love 
with  many  a  private  soldier  carried  in  woxinded  from  the 
field.  Albert  Edward  was  one  of  those  strangers  in 
whom  Whitman  recognised  a  bom  comrade ;  and  this 
fact  at  once  raises  his  democratic  sentiment  out  of  the 
region  of  class  feeling. 

He  wa£  a  witness,  too,  of  the  advent  of  other  visitors 
even  more  briUiant,  and  burdened  even  more  to  the 

gipular  fancy,  and  perhaps  to  his  own,  with  significance. 
e  saw  the  extraordinary  display  of  the  heavens — the 
huge  meteor,  luminous  almost  as  the  moon,  which  fell 
in  Lon^  Island  Sound,  and  the  unannounced  comet 
flaring  in  the  north. 

The  autumn  was  loud  with  the  electoral  struggle. 
The  presence  of  three  opposing  candidates  was  not 
enough  to  assure  Lincoln  s  success.  The  general  ex- 
pectation seems  to  have  leaned  towards  an  electoral  tie, 
none  of  the  candidates  polling  a  majority  of  the  votes ; 
and  this  would  have  resulted,  as  on  the  similar  occasion 

'  L.  of  a.,  1876, 
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of  1824,  in  the  choice  between  them  being  left  to  the 
Honee  of  Bepresentatives.  Upon  the  result  of  sach 
choice  the  slave  party  was  willing  to  st&ke  its  hopes  of 
success ;  anticipating  that  even  though  he  were  the 
popular  candidate,  Congress  woald  not  select  Xancoln, 
ont  would  pat  him  aside,  as  it  had  passed  by  Jackson  in 
its  previous  opportunity. 

But  to  the  consternation  of  the  South,  the  "  black 
Republican  "  r&il-splitter  polled  a  clear  majority  over  all 
three  antagonists  combined.  A  majority,  that  is  to  say, 
of  elector^  votes,  for  the  American  President  is  not 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  the  people's  dele- 
gates.' Each  State  elects  its  quota  of  Presidential 
Sectors,  chosen  not  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
parties  in  the  State,  but  all  of  them  representing  the 
dominant  party.*  Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  candidate, 
like  Judge  Douglas,  who  polls  a  large  minority  of  the 
total  popular  vote,  will  receive  a  mere  handful  of  electoral 
snffrages,  having  failed  to  carry  more  than  one  or  two 
States.  Lincoln  was  chosen  by  180  votes  to  123 ;  and 
though  Douglas's  popular  poll  was  two-thirds  of  Lin- 
coln's, and  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  two  other 
candidates  combined,  his  electoral  support  was  only 
one-tenth  of  the  voices  f^;ainst  Lincoln.  The  Bepubli- 
can  vote  in  the  country  fell  short  of  the  combined 
opposition  poll  by  a  million  out  of  a  total  of  less  than 
five  million  votes.  From  the  popular  point  of  view, 
Lincoln  was,  therefore,  in  the  difficult  position  of  a 
minori^  President. 

The  result  of  the  November  elections  was  scarcely 
made  public  before  a  committee  of  Southern  Congress- 
men issued  a  manifesto,*  proclaiming  the  immediate 
need  for  a  separate  Confederacy  of  slave-holding  States, 
if  the  institution  npon  which  their  prosperity  depended 
was  to  be  saved  from  the  machinations  of  Northern 
politicians.  They  audaciously  identified  both  Lincoln 
and  the  Republican  party  with  the  policy  of  Abolition ; 
whereas  the  choice  of  Lincoln  instead  of  Seward,  the 

■Bn(BMi6.,  i.,U. 
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AbolifcioniBt,  might  in  itself  have  been  accepted  as  sofB- 
cient  eTidence  that  the  North,  while  determined  to 
preserve  the  Union,  was  resolute  against  interlerence 
with  the  internal  policy  of  the  South. 

The  Manifesto  was  followed,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
by  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  ever  since  Calhoun's 
day  the  leader  of  revolt  against  Federal  power.  Q-eorgia, 
Alabama,  Missisfflppi,  Florida  and  Louisiana  promptly 
joined  her. 

Although  Lincoln's  election  was  assured  in  November, 
the  executive  power  remained  till  the  beginning  of  March 
in  the  feeble  hands  of  Buchanan,  who  was  the  creature 
of  advisers  themselves  divided  in  counsel,  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  that  section  which  supported  the  revolt. 
When,  at  last,  the  outgoing  President  mode  up  his  mind 
to  dismiss  his  secessionist  secretary  of  war,  tne  Cotton- 
State  CaucuB  called  a  Convention  at  Montgomery,  the 
picturesque  and  sleepy  old  capital  of  Alabama ;  and  this 
finally  formulated  a  permanent  constitution  for  the  Con- 
federacy precisely  a  week  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President.' 

In  the  meantime  Lincoln  could  only  stand  a  spectator 
of  the  wholly  ineffective  measures  which  were  being  taken 
to  frustrate  the  active  agression  of  the  slave  power. 
But  towards  the  end  of  February  he  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington. Passing  on  his  way  through  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
he  was  received  by  an  enormous  crowd  in  New  York; 
and  here  Whitman  first  saw  him,  not  from  his  favourite 
seat  upon  a  stage-coach,  for  the  streets  were  too  densely 
packed  for  traffic,  but  as  one  of  the  thirty  or  torij 
thousand  silent  pedestrian  onlookers  collected  in  the 
city's  heart,  where  now  the  post-office  stands. 

Whitman  well  Iqiew  what  Uie  ominous  silence,  which 
greeted  that  loosely-made  gaunt  figure,  concealed ;  *  and 
how  different  was  the  mood  of  New  York  that  day  from 
the  holiday-making  good-humoui  with  which  it  was  wont 
to  greet  the  arrival  of  other  illustrious  guests.  Under 
the  speechlessness  luiked  a  black  moody  wrath  ready 
to  bi^ak  forth. 

'  CanA.  Mod.  Eiat,,  M9,  *  Oomp.  Prvte,  303. 
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It  was  &  pleasant  aftemooo,  just  twelve  months  after 
that  other  Febiaair  day  when  Whitman  and  EmerBon 
had  paced  op  and  down  the  slope  of  Boston  Common  in 
earnest  colloquy.  Lincoln  went  silently  into  the  Astor 
Hoose  without  any  demonstration  either  of  welcome  or 
of  open  hostility ;  thereafter  proceeding  to  his  inaugura- 
tion. He  was  compelled  to  pass  secretly  through  Balti- 
more, where  violence  was  only  too  ready  to  manif^t 
itself  on  the  sUghtest  encouragement.  The  fact  that 
the  President-elect,  in  order  to  reach  the  capital,  had 
thus  to  travel  through  a  State  which  was  only  with 
difficulty  retained  for  the  Union  canse,  shows  how  close 
that  cause  was  to  disaster.  And  though,  as  Lincoln 
stated  in  his  inaugural  address,  the  hulk  of  ^e  American 
people  opposed  secession,  and  the  party  which  favoured 
it  was  but  a  comparatively  small  minority ;  yet  it  could 
only  be  either  an  ignorant  optimism,  or  on  the  contrary  a 
firmly  founded  and  earnest  faith  in  the  devotion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens  to  the  ideals  of  their  fathers, 
which  could  face  such  a  situation  without  dismay. 

The  weight  of  numbers,  however,  favoured  the  North. 
A  review  of  the  census  returns  show  that  at  their  first 
compilation  in  1790  the  population  of  the  Bouthem  and 
the  Northern  divisions  of  the  country  was  almost  abso- 
lutely equal ;  hnt  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  mcrease  in  the  latter  was  the  more  rapid ;  so  that 
in  1860  the  free  population  of  the  North  was  more  than 
doable  that  of  the  South. 

But  in  spite  of  this  great  numerical  preponderance, 
the  North  itself  was  not  united  on  the  question  at  issue, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Presidential 
election,  when  Douglas  polled  a  milUon  Free-state  votes. 
For  though  Douglas  opposed  secession,  be  did  not 
oppose  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  is  shown  clearly, 
too,  in  the  attitude  of  Kew  York ;  of  which  more,  later. 

And  beyond  this  the  Southerner  was  in  some  respects 
better  fitted,  as  well  by  his  virtues  as  by  his  faults,  for  a 
military  life.  The  qualities  of  leadership  and  of  obedience 
are  cultivated  under  an  aristocratic  ideal,  aa  they  are 
not  under  a  democratic.    And  the  South,  which  had 
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practically  controlled  the  executive  under  BQchanao, 
and  BBpecially  the  department  of  war,  waa  better  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  than  waa  the  North.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Union  lay  in  its  cause, 
and  in  the  latent  idealism  of  the  American  people,  which 
woke  into  activity  at  the  first  menace  to  ute  State  and 
S^pee. 

Whether  the  war  really  settled  anything,  whether  it 
might  possibly  have  been  avoided,  whether  secession 
left  to  itself  would  not  literally  have  cot  its  own  throat, 
these  are  interesting  philosophic  specnlations  into  which 
we  need  not  enter.  For  already  me  spectre  of  war  had 
long  been  abroad,  staUdng  through  the  unharvested  fields 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  gesticulating  with  horrid 
signs  and  mocking  whispers  in  every  comer  of  America. 
When  the  ^ave  party  had  first  raised  its  fatal  cry  of 
"  our  institation  m  ckuiger,"  it  had  raised  the  cry  of 
war.  And  when  at  last  men  like  Lincoln  retorted  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Union  was  irrefragable — that 
secession  conld  only  be  jostified  after  some  criminal  nse 
of  the  Federal  power  to  override  the  rights  of  the 
minority — the  battle  was  manifestly  joined. 

It  is  bnt  fair  to  add  that  althoagh  the  party  of  Lincoln 
had  now  troly  become  the  party  of  the  Umon,  the  first 
line  of  cleavage  between  Korth  and  South  was  marked 
out  by  a  schismatic  spirit  in  the  North  itself,  by  its 
support  of  its  own  sectional  interests,  when  enforcing 
a  policy  of  protection  upon  the  whole  country.'  There 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  mistrust  felt  in  the  South, 
while  largely  due  to  anterior  canses,  was  bom  under 
(hie  evil  star.  So  true  does  it  seem  that  when  a 
nation's  policy  is  being  shaped  according  to  merely 
material  mterests,  the  seeds  are  being  sown  of  futore 
revolution. 

The  fatal  movement  of  American  destiny  towards  its 
crisis  must  have  dominated  muoh  of  Whitnian's  thought 
at  this  time.    Secession  waa  in  the  very  aii  he  breathed ; 
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for  at  its  first  proclamation  an  ochoing  voice  was  heard 
in  New  York  itself. 

Here  Mayor  Wood,  after  a  short  period  of  deserved 
seclusion,  had  retomed  to  power.  Unsatisfied  with  his 
patronage  he  dreamed  of  wider  fields.  Was  it  not  the 
splendid  vision  of  a  Presidency  which  enconra^ed  this 
fatnons  persoo  to  declare  for  a  second  secession,  the 
creation  of  a  new  island  republic  of  New  York?  "  Tri- 
insola  "  was  to  have  been  its  title,'  and  its  territories 
would  have  comprised  Mannahatta,  Staten,  and  Long 
Islands.  The  proposal  was  enthnBiaetically  received  by 
the  absord  creatnres  of  Tammany,  who  then  sat  apOD 
the  City  CotmciL  Bat  their  complacent  folly  was  of 
brief  duration.  It  was  dispersed  by  the  first  rebel 
gou-shot. 

Whitman  had  been  at  the  opera  on  Fourteenth  Street," 
and  was  stroUing  homeward  down  Broadway  aboat  mid- 
night, on  the  iBth  of  April,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
newspaper  boys  crying  the  last  extras  with  more  than 
ordinary  vehemence.  Baying  a  copy  and  stopping  to  - 
read  it  ander  the  lamps  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
he  was  startled  by  the  news  that  war  had  actually 
broken  out.  The  day  before.  Confederate  troops  had 
fired  upon  the  flag  at  Charleston  Harbour  and  Fort 
Sumter.    South  Carolina  had  flung  her  challenge  down. 

The  President  immediately  called  for  troops,  smd  the 
response  of  the  North  was  instantaneoaa.  New  York 
herself  did  not  hesitate,  but  voted  at  once  a  million 
dollars  and  sent  forward  her  quota  of  men.'  Mayor 
Wood  was  among  the  many  thousands  of  Democrats 
who  became  patnota  that  day — in  so  far  as  one  can 
suddenly  become  patriotic. 

Whitman  was  not  among  the  volunteers,  but  his 
brother  Qeorge,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer.*  He  had  been  following  the 
family  trade  as  a  Brooklyn  carpenter,  and  henceforward 
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proved  himself  a  brave  and  able  soldier.  He  was  neither 
braver  nor  abler  than  Walt,  but  the  latter  stayed  at 
home,  and  there  are  those  who  have  blsuued  him  for  it. 

Patting  on  one  side,  as  they  have  done,  bis  snbaequent 
service  to  the  army,  soch  blame  springs  from  a  misTmdeT< 
standing  of  the  man's  nature.  There  are  some  men 
wholly  above  the  reproach  of  cowardice  or  indifference, 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  conceive  as  shonlderiug  a 
gim.  And  for  those  who  knew  him  most  intiaaately. 
Whitman  was  snch  a  man.  Many  men  who  loved  peace 
heard  the  call  to  arms  and  obeyed.  Abraham  Lincoln  * 
himself — to  whom  America  was  entmsting  the  con- 
duct of  the  war — had  bat  now  proclaimed  its  fntUity, 
while  his  whole  nature  revolted  from  its  crael  folly. 
And  had  his  destiny  bidden  him  to  join  the  colonrs 
one  cannot  doabt  that  Walt  Whitman  would  have  done 
BO.*  Bat  that  inner  voice,  which  he  obeyed,  rather 
forbade  than  enoooraged  him. 

And  even  in  years  of  war  there  is  service  one  can  do 
for  one's  coantry  out  of  the  ranks.  No  war  can  wholly 
absorb  the  energies  of  a  civilised  people,  for  the  daily 
life  of  the  nation  must  be  continued.  There  are,  besides, 
tasks  that  have  a  prior  claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
individual,  even  to  the  defence  of  the  flag.  And  Whit- 
man had  such  a  task,  for  be  bore,  as  it  were,  within 
his  soul  the  infant  of  an  ideal  America,  hke  a  young 
mother  whose  life  is  the  consecrated  guardian  of  her 
unborn  babe;  His  book  was  now,  in  a  sense,  complete ; 
but  none  could  feel  more  strongly  than  he  that  even 
his  book  was  only  an  inadequate  expression  of  his  pur- 
pose ;  while  lite  lasted  his  days  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  an  immortal  comradeship,  and  a  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  which  the  seeds  conceal^  in  his  writings 
might  germinate. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that,  though  in  his  open  letter 

,  to  Emerson '  he  had  written  of  war  almost  ae  a  soldier 

whose  blood  kindles  at  the  somid  of  the  trumpets,  and 

thou^  tiie  spirit  of  his  book  is  one  which  "  blows  battles 

>  iDMguml,  1861.     >  Buek«,  IM.      *L.irfa.  (1866),  Aj^endlx. 
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into  mea,"  ^et  the  last  edition  had  been  marked  by  a 
cnrioas  and  significant  approximation  to  Qnakerism.  It 
was  in  1860,  when  war  was  so  near  at  hand,  that  he 
sabstitated  the  Friendly  numeral  equivalents  for  the 
osoal  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week ;  not, 
assuredly,  becaose  he  objected  to  the  recognition  of 
heathen  deities,  like  the  early  Friends,  hot  in  order  to 
avow  some  relationBhip  between  himself  and  Qaakerism. 
The  increase  of  mystical  conacioosnesB  may  have  made 
him  more  aware  at  this  time  of  his  real  identity  with  this 
society  of  mystics  to  which  he  never  nominally  belonged. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  note  tiie  Qaaker 
traita  in  Whitman's  character,  and  here,  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  it  is  well  to  emphasise  them  anew.'  His 
love  of  silence,  his  spiritnal  cantion,  his  veracity  and 
simphcity  of  speech,  his  sool-sight,  and  the  practical 
balance  of  his  mysticism — that  temperance  of  (diaracter 
upon  which  his  inspirational  faculties  were  founded — 
and,  finally,  the  egaal  democratic  goodwill  he  showed 
to  all  men ;  these  qaalities  speak  the  original  Quaker 
type.  And  the  world  may  well  extend  to  Whitman 
the  respect  it  acknowledges  for  the  Quaker's  refusal 
to  bear  arms. 

It  was,  indeed,  becanse  he  loved  America  so  well  that 
he  did  not  fight  with  the  common  weapons.  We  have 
seen  that  he  associated  himself  intimately  with  the 
American  genioe,  a  genius  which  necessarily  inclndes 
the  qualities  of  the  South  at  least  equally  with  those  of 
the  North ;  he  himself '  inclining  to  lay  the  emphasis 
upon  the  Southern  attributes,  as  though  their  wealth 
in  the  emotional  and  passionate  elements  were  more 
essential  than  any  other.  America  robbed  of  the  South 
would,  indeed,  have  been  America  divided  against  her- 
self. Hence  he  shared  to  the  full  in  the  desire  and 
struggle  for  unity  against  the  sordid  party  which  in- 
stigated secession.  But  he  knew  that  a  victory  of  arms 
was  not  necessarily  a  victory  of  principles,  and  it  waa 
for  the  principle  mat  he  stxove. 

>  Of.  Zn  tt,  318.  >C/.  Oonv.  Pnw,  966,  etc 
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May  we  not  uaert  the  possibitity  of  a  highly  developed 
and  powerful  personality  exerting  itself  apon  the  side 
of  Joatice  and  Liberty  in  moments  of  national  crisiB,  in 
some  manner  more  potent  than  that  of  merely  phyEiical 
Bervice  ?  Woold  not  Whitman  have  been  wasting  his 
forces  if  he  had  smrendered  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the 
hoar,  and  gone  forth  with  the  volmiteers  to  stop  or  to 
forward  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet  ?  These  are  gnestions 
we  well  may  ponder,  and  without  attempting  to  give 
reasons  for  so  doing,  we  may  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Certain  it  is  that  two  or  three  days  after  he  first 
read  the  news  of  South  Carolina's  challenge,  and  the 
day  following  the  President's  appeal,  he  recorded  this 
singular  vow  in  one  of  his  notebooks  as  though  it  were 
the  seal  upon  a  struggle  of  his  spirit :  "  April  16th,  1861, 
I  have  this  day,  this  hoar,  resolved  to  inaagurate  for 
myself  a  pure,  perfect,  sweet,  clean-blooded,  robust 
body,  by  ignoring  all  drinks  but  water  and  pure  milk, 
and  all  fat  meats,  late  suppers — a  great  body,  a  purged,, 
cleansed,  spiritualised,  invigorated  body."  *  / 

Bead  with  its  context  of  the  events  which  were 
occupying  his  mind,  may  we  not  Barmise  that  this  was 
a  new  giraiing  of  the  loins  for  some  service  of  the  great 
cause,  more  strennons  than  ever,  though  perhaps  yet 
midefined ;  that  this  vow  of  abstinence  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  spiritaaUsed  body,  made  thus  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  Qeorge's  enrol- 
ment, when  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  was  ringing  in 
the  heart  of  every  loyal  citizen' — that  this  vow  was 
that  of  an  athlete  going  into  training  for  a  supreme 
effort;  and  an  athlete  whose  labours  are  npon  that 
unseen  Geld,  whereon  it  may  be  the  battles  of  the 
visible  world  are  really  won.  It  was  thns  that  Whitman 
obeyed  the  calls  of  duty  both  within  him  and  without. 

Lincoln's  first  tasks  were  to  create  an  army  and  to 
confine  the  area  of  insnrrection.  He  proclaimed  the 
blockade  of  the  Bouthem  ports ;  called  out  more  regu- 

■  MSB.  Horned.  '  Comb,  Mod.  SUU,  Ul. 
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Ian  and  Toliuteers,  uid  succeeded  in  pteTentiag  West 
Virgima  and  MisBonri  from  joining  the  Confederacy. 
Had  be  been  able  to  retain  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  Union 
a  certain  brilliant  yonng  officer,  the  war  might  have 
opened  and  closed  upon  a  veir  difiFerent  story;  bnt 
Bobert  Lee  hod  already  joined  the  Sonthem  army, 
though  not  vithoat  an  inward  conflict. 

No  leader  of  eqaal  genius  appeared  upon  the  other 
side  until  Grant  came  out  of  the  West.  The  weakness 
of  Northern  generalship  was  only  too  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  defeat  at  Boll  Bon,  midway  between  the  two 
capitals,  which  were  now  little  more  than  a  hundred 
mAea  apart,  the  Confederate  Gkivemment  having  re- 
moved to  Bichmond.  As  a  result  of  the  defeat  Wash- 
ington itself  lay  in  imminent  peril;  and  if  General 
Johnston  had  followed  up  his  advantage,  it  would  have 
fallen  into  his  hands.  But  he  misBed  his  hoar,  and  the 
consternation  of  the  North  was  followed  by  a  mood  of 
stubborn  resolntion. 

Slowly  but  surely  Lincoln  built  up  his  military 
oi^anisation.  In  the  whirlpool  of  currents  he  re- 
mained steadfast  to  his  single  policy  of  maintaining  the 
Union.  He  succeeded  in  evadmg  the  occasions  of  war 
which  threatened  abroad ;  he  concihated  all  in  the  South 
which  was  at  that  time  amenable  to  conciliation ;  and, 
eager  as  he  was  for  emancipation,  he  refused  to  be 
driven  before  the  storm  of  Abolitionist  sentiment  which 
had  risen  in  the  North. 

During  1862,  while  Grant  and  Farragut  were 
gradnall;  clearing  the  Mississippi,  the  great  natural 
thoroughfare  of  America,  Lee  was  raon  than  holding 
his  own  among  the  billq  and  rivers  of  Virginia.  The 
opposing  army  of  the  Potomac  remained  ineffective 
under  the  brilUant  bat  dilatory  McCIellan,  and  his  more 
active  successors,  Bumside  and  Hooker.  Lee  assumed 
the  aggressive,  aud  invaded  Maryland  ;  but  was  tamed 
back  from  a  projected  raid  into  Pennsylvania  by  the 
drawn  battle  of  Antietam  ;  in  which,  as  in  many  of  the 
previous  engagements  of  this  army,  George  Whitman 
fooght. 
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Antietam  was  inuuediately  followed  by  the  pifr- 
limmuy  proclamation  of  emancipation,  to  take  effect  in 
all  States  which  should  still  contmne  in  rebelhon  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year.  Lincoln's  mind  had 
long  been  exerciBed  npon  the  best  means  of  compaBsing 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  and  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  himself  looked  for  the  ultimate  solntion  of  the 
problem  to  the  method  of  compensation  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies.  This  was  success- 
fully applied  to  the  district  of  Colombia,  but  the  offer  of 
it  received  no  response  either  from  the  other  States  to 
which  it  was  magnanimously  made,  or  from  Lincoln's 
own  Cabinet  The  present  proclamation  was  intended 
aa  a  blow  at  the  industrial  resources  of  the  rebellion. 

In  mid-December  G^eral  Bumside  lost  nearly  13,000 
men  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  reading  the  long 
lists  of  wounded,  tiie  Whitmans  came  upon  Greorge's 
name  amon^  the  more  serious  casualties.*  Great  was 
the  distress  in  the  home  on  Portland  Avenue,  and  Walt 
set  off  at  once  to  seek  him  at  the  front.  His  pocket 
was  picked  in  a  crush  at  Philadelphia  Station,  and  he 
arrived  penniless  in  Washington.*  There,  searching  the 
hospitals  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  could  get  no 
news  of  his  brother's  whereabouts,  but  managed  some- 
how to  make  his  way  to  the  army's  headquarters  at 
Falmouth.  It  had  been  a  long,  melancholy  journey ; 
but  arrived  at  the  camp,  he  found  his  brother  ahready 
well  again,  his  wonnd  naving  healed  rapidly. 

This  sudden  joomey  had  momentous  consequences 
for  Whitman.  His  stay  in  New  York  was,  perhaps 
naturally,  drawing  to  a  close.  There  are  indications  m 
the  last  poems  that  he  was  contemplating  a  westward 
journey,  and  possibly  a  settlement  beyond  the  Bockies.* 
Although  he  paid  it  frequent  visits,  he  never  lived  again 
in  Brooklyn. 

At  Fahnouth  he  found  among  the  wounded  a  number 

'  Oomp.  Pt0M,  16.  '  WtnMd-Drtnar,  88,  *7,  48. 
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of  young  fellowB  whom  he  had  kaovn  in  New  York.*  He 
took  ft  nfttoral  intereat  in  their  welfare,  and  even  thongh 
he  felt  he  conld  do  little  for  them,  lingered  till  a  party 
going  np  to  Washington  offered  him  an  opportunity 
»)r  HBefniness  in  their  escort.  Arriving  at  the  capital, 
he  found  innmnerable  similar  occasions  in  the  many 
hospitals  which  had  been  established  in  and  abont  the 
city.  These  he  began  to  visit  daily,  supporting  himself 
by  writing  letters  to  the  New  York  and  Brooldyn  press 
— to  the  New  York  Times  in  particalar — and  by  copying 
work  in  the  paymaster's  office.*  It  was  not  till  two 
years  later  that  he  obtained  regular  employinent  in  the 
Civil  Service ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  was 
paying  almost  daily  visits  to  the  wards,  in  his  honorary 
and  voluntary  capacity,  as  friend  of  the  wounded. 

The  numlier  of  these  was  periodically  swollen  by 
great  battles.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1863,  General 
Hooker  lost  the  day  at  Chancellorsville,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Meada  Early  in  Jnly,  Lee  made  a  second 
alarming  daah  into  the  North,  but  was  tamed  back  by 
General-  Meade  from  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg, 
where  the  total  lueses  reached  the  appalling  figure  of 
60,000. 

By  this  time,  more  than  two  years  after  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter,  the  first  easy  boasting  of  a  short  campaign 
and  an  overwhehuing  tnomph,  indulged  by  both  sides, 
had  long  died ;  and  the  solemn  sense  of  the  great 
tragedy  being  enacted  before  its  eyes  possessed  the 
nation.  This  sentiment  conld  not  have  been  more 
nobly  expressed  than  in  the  words  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent, when,  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  portion  of 
the  Gettysbnrg  battlefield  as  a  national  cemetery,*  be 
said  :  "  We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  sh^  not 
have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom :  and  that  government  of 
the  people  ty  the  people  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth  ". 
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Meade's  victory,  and  the  news  following  fast  opon  it 
of  Grant's  capture  of  Vicksbnrg,  with  the  conseqaent 
reopening  of  the  MissiBsippi,  reassured  the  wavering 
faith  of  many  patriots.  Bnt  the  sitnation  was  still  full 
of  peril.  In  this  same  month — July,  1863 — there  were 
senons  riots  in  New  York,'  instigated  by  the  "  Copper- 
heads," as  the  Northern  ajropathisers  with  the  Confeder- 
acy were  dubbed,  in  opposition  to  the  first  draft  for  the 
army  onder  the  general  conscription  law  of  March.  In 
these,  mote  than  a  thousand  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  riots  were  the  more'  dif&cnlt  to  quell  because  all 
available  troops  and  volunteers  had  been  sent  to  the 
front ;  and  these  of  course  included  a  great  proportioo  of 
the  stabler  citizens.  At  the  same  time  the  msafFected 
elements  remained  in  their  full  strength.  The  pohtioal 
character  of  the  disturbance  was  plain  enough ;  for  the 
rioters  set  upon  any  negroes  they  met,  slinging  them  to 
Hie  lamp-poets,  and  womd  have  burned  down  the  hospital, 
fall  of  wounded  Union  soldiers,  had  they  not  been  pre- 
vented. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  cannot  couple 
the  name  of  Fernando  Wood  vrith  these  outrages. 
There  was  something  genuine  in  his  patriotism.  He 
was  now  in  Congress,  and  had  recently  been  vainly 
attempting,  in  his  osiul  fatile  fashion,  to  negotiate  a 
peace. 

Both  the  draft  and  the  riots  caused  the  Whitman 
family  no  httle  anxiety.  George,  who  had  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  and  was  promoted  st^e  by  stage  till 
he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  of  course  already  at 
the  front ; '  and  Jeff,  who  had  married  four  years  earlier, 
was  keeping  the  home  together  for  the  old  mother  and 
helpless  youngest  son,  tw  well  as  for  his  own  wife  and 
their  young  children.  Anything  that  happened  to  him 
would  involve  the  happiness  of  we  whole  family.  They 
feared  especially  that  he  might  be  dravm  for  service; 
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and  Walt  wrote  from  Washington  that  in  that  event, 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  to  provide  a  sabstitate.' 

Walt  himself  never  closed  his  ears  against  the  call 
to  serve  in  the  ranks,  if  it  shoold  come  to  him.  Had  he 
himself  been  drawn,  he  might  have  regarded  the  cir- 
comstance  as  the  intimation  of  dnty ;  bat  he  was  not 
Instead  be  took  the  risks  of  small-pox  in  the  infections 
wards,  as  well  as  that  which  is  incurred  by  the  frequent 
dressing  of  gangrened  wounds ;  and  he  bore  the  spiritoal 
burden  of  ^l  the  pathetic  war-wreckage  which  drifted 
into  Washington  month  after  weary  month. 

The  tension  of  those  days  was  terrible  to  him.  De- 
voted to  the  "  Mother  of  All,"  the  American  natdon,  he 
loved  her  sons  both  North  and  South  with  an  equal 
affection,  their  sufTering  and  destruction  wringing  his 
heart  For,  mystic  as  he  was,  he  had  all  the  strong 
passions  of  hnmanity,  and  felt  to  the  fall  the  agonies 
of  the  flesh.  On  the  one  rade  also,  his  own  brother  was 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fighting  throughoat  these  years; 
while  on  the  other,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  young 
soQ  of  his  own,  known  or  unknown  to  him,  may  have 
served  among  Uie  boys  in  the  opposite  ranks  before  the 
war  was  over.  His  Abolitionist  friends  would  sigh,  and 
say  the  struggle  must  go  on  till  every  slave  should  be 
iiee ;  but  he  who  valued  freedom  not  less  than  they,  and 
understood  p^hape  better  what  it  really  means,  dissented 
from  them. 

The  first  sight  of  s  battlefield  made  him  cry  out  for 
peace ;  and  if  in  the  following  months  he  felt  the  exhila- 
ration which  breathed  from  the  simple  heroism  displayed 
by  the  soldiers,  he  still  saw  that  war  is  not  all  heroic, 
but  in  time  must  darken  the  fairest  cause.  The  terrible 
burden  of  its  inconceivable  extravagance  began  to  weigh 
upon  him  like  a  nightmare.  Each  new  season,  with  its 
prospective  train  of  ambulances,  its  legion  of  tragedies, 
bewildered  him  with  its  horror ;  till  he  angrily  denied 
that  the  whole  population  of  negroes  could  be  worth  eo 
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.  terrific  n  pxuxthase.'  It  ma;  have  been  the  exaggerated 
retort  to  an  extremist  argoment ;  but  indeed  it  was  not 
for  the  negroes  that  the  war  was  being  fought ;  it  was 
not  for  the  powerful  bnt  highly  colonred  manifesto  of 
Uncle  Tom' I  Cabin,  bnt  for  the  "  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," and  for  the  Constitution  of  America.  And 
this  both  Whitman  and  Lincoln  realised :  they  knew  the 
negro  of  the  South  as  the  New  Englander  never  knew 
him,  and  were  firm  Id  demanding  for  him  the  rights  of  a 
human  beiujg ;  bnt  they  knew  also  that  mere  abohtion 
would  not  give  him  these,  nor  could  it  render  him  cap- 
able of  the  right  exercise  of  American  citizenship. 

Though  Lee  had  been  thrown  back  from  Gettysburg, 
his  army  had  never  recognised  a  defeat;  and  the  chief 
danger  to  the  cause  of  American  unity  lay  in  the  convic- 
tioD  of  the  South  that  its  general  and  his  men  were 
really  invincible.  For  two  more  years  they  kept  flie 
field,  with  a  heroic  determination  that  appears  at  the 
same  time  little  short  of  criminal  when  we  consider  the 
conditions  involved  upon  all  the  parties  to  resistance. 
And  when  we  add  to  these  the  story  of  the  Southern 
mihtary  prisons,  even  the  chivalrous  fame  of  Lee 
becomee  stained  with  an  ine&ceable  shame.  Better  a 
thousand  times  to  have  acknowledged  defeat  than  to 
have  been  guilty  of  enforcing  such  things.  iBut  the 
pride  of  the  South  had  become  rigid,  and  would  only 
admit  defeat  after  it  was  broken.  Its  poUtical  leaders 
had  staked  everything  upon  victory ;  and  it  wotUd  seem 
that  they  preferred  to  sacrifice  a  whole  generation  of 
their  supporters  and  victims  rathor  than  bear  the 
penalty  of  their  failure. 

When  Grant,  or  rather  the  reckless  courage  of  hia 
American  volunteers,*  had  crushed  General  Bragg  at 
Chattanooga,  and  his  friend  Sherman  had  complet^the 
work  of  clearing  Tennessee,  Lee's  army  remained  the 
sole  hope  of  the  desperately  impoverished  South.  Bat 
still  in  itsdf  and  in  its  leader  it  wm  absolutely  confident. 
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A  Bunilor  confidence  inspired  the  hearte  of  the  XToion 
soldiers,  when  in  March,  1864,  the  downright  laconic 
general  from  the  West  was  given  supreme  command, 
and  went  into  Virginia  to  crash  his  antagonist  by  mere 
force  of  nombers  and  determination. 

In  Grant  at  last  both  IJincoln  and  the  army  had 
fonnd  the  man  they  were  waiting  for.  Bnt  still  a  year 
went  by  before  the  task  was  accomplished — a  year  whose 
memory  ie  the  moat  terrible  of  Uie  war — upon  whose 
page  ore  inBcribed  each  names  as,  The  Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania,  Bloody  Angle,  North  Anna,  Gold  Harbonr, 
recalhng  those  awfnl  fields  whereon  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  fell.  While  Grant  was  atnb- 
bomly  poshing  Lee  back  npon  Bichmond,  and  finally 
holding  him  there,  Shermaii  was  cutting  him  off  from 
further  support  by  that  extraordinary  march  south- 
eastwards  from  Chattanooga  through  Atalanta  to  the 
sea.  He  captored  Savannah  just  before  Christmas ; 
and  afterwards  turning  north,  and  wading  through  all 
the  morasses  and  crossing  all  the  innumerable  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  Garolinas,  he  completed  his  errand  a 
few  days  before  his  chief  entered  the  Southern  capital 

Several  fntile  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  North  and  South  before  the 
bitter  end ;  >  but  Lincoln,  eager  as  he  was  for  peace,  stood 
ont  irrevocably  for  the  ackaowledgment  of  the  Union, 
and  now  added  to  it  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It 
was  clear  that  nothing  short  of  Lee's  capitulation  could 
satisfy  the  country  or  end  the  war.  On  the  3rd  April, 
Bichmond  surrendered  to  Grant ;  and  on  the  day  after, 
the  President,  who  was  then  with  the  army,  ent^d  the 
city  which  the  evacuating  forces  had  fired.  Five  more 
days  and  Lee  gave  himself  np :  by  the  end  of  the  month 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  troops  had  been  effected, 
while  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  in  Georgia  on  the 
10th  of  May.  A  fortnight  later  the  combined  hosts  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  passed  before  the  President  in  a  last 
grand  review  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  before  the 
White  House,  to  be  thereafter  disbanded. 
'Comb.  Mod.  Sitt.,  619. 
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Bnt  the  President  was  ao  longer  Abraham  Xiinooln. 
Be-elected  in  the  preceding  aatomn,  in  apite  of  Bepab- 
lican  intrigaea  and  the  dangeroua  opposition  of  General 
McClellan,  who  waa  put  forward  by  the  Democrata, 
Lincoln  had  been  asaasainated  during  a  performance  at 
Ford's  Theatre,  on  the  evening  of  the  i4th  of  April,  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Samter, 

The  loss  to  his  comitry  was  iirepaiable.  More  than 
any  other  of  its  Presidents,  either  before  or  since,  Abra- 
ham Xiincoln  embodied  the  real  genius  of  the  American 
nation,  and  in  the  hooi  of  their  agony  he  waa  the  father 
of  hia  people.  Slowly  they  had  learnt  his  atrength  and 
hia  wisdom ;  bat  they  had  hardly  began  to  underatand 
the  greatneee  of  a  heart  which  waa  able  to  love  the 
Soatih  with  a  mother's  tendemeaa  even  while  it  waa 
in  arms  ^^nst  him. 

The  Yioe-Preaident,  who  stepped  into  his  place,  was 
a  UoioD  Democrat ;  he  alao  loved  the  South,  bat  leaa 
wieely  than  well.  His  rash  haste  in  the  reconatrnction 
of  the  governments  of  the  defeated  States  threw  the 
nation  into  the  hands  of  the  group  of  narrowly  partiaan 
Bepablicans  which  continued  to  rale  America  with  an- 
sctapoloaa  abihty  and  ill-concealed  aelf-intereat  *  for 
sixteen  years,  threatening  by  its  attitude  towards  the 
Soathem  people  to  aUenate  their  sympathies  forever 
from  the  Union. 

■  Cami.  Hod.  Hi$t.,  638, 
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WHITldJLN'S  reaidenoe  in  Washington  and  the 
nature  of  his  occnpatioa  in  die  hoapitala, 
throneh  the  years  of  the  war,  hsve  rendered  an  outline 
of  their  history  aJmost  neceBUUy.  Of  his  manner  of  hfe 
during  this  period  we  have  many  notes  and  recorda,  both 
in  hia  own  letters  and  memoranda  and  in  the  biogra- 
phical accoonts  afterwards  printed  by  his  friends. 

Daring  the  first  fiye  or  six  months  after  his  arrival  he 
took  his  meals  and  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor,  who  had  recently  settled  in  the 
city.^  He  boarded  in  the  same  hoase  as  they,  abont 
six  blocks  from  the  Treasury  building,  where  O'Connor 
worked,  and  a  mile  from  the  Armory  Square  Hospital, 
where  lay  many  of  his  own  woonded  friends. 

William  Doti^Im  O'Connor  was  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man  of  thirty  years,  fall  of  spirit  and  eloquence.* 
He  had  j^revionsly  been  a  Boston  joumalist,  had  married 
in  that  city  a  charming  wife,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
children.  He  had  lost  hie  post  there  through  hie  out- 
^oken  snpport  of  John  Brown  and  the  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry.  While  out  of  employment  he  had 
written  his  novel,  HarringUM,  an  eloquent  story  of  the 
Abolitionist  cause,  which  was  published  l^  Thayer  & 
Eldridge.  In  1861  he  had  obtained  a  comfortable  clerk- 
ship in  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  under  the  new  Lincoln 
administration. 

Whitman  had  already  made  his  acquaintance  in  Boa- 

1  Wotmd-Drttatr,  SS. 
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ton,  and  their  frien^hlp  now  became  moBt  cordial  and 
intimata  Generous  and  romantic  in  his  view  of  life, 
O'Connor's  whole  personality  was  very  attractive  to 
Whitman  from  the  day  of  their  first  encounter.  He  had 
the  warm  Irish  temperament  which  Walt  loved ;  he  was 
a  natural  actor,  and  Walt  was  always  at  home  with 
actors.*  Moreover,  he  was  an  eager  and  intelligent 
admirer  of  Leavu  of  Qratt ;  and  his  keen  insight,  wide 
reading  and  remarluble  powers  of  elocation  sometimes 
revealed  to  their  author  meanings  and  suggestions  in 
his  own  familiar  words  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
nnconsciona.  O'Connor's  personal  attachment  to  and 
reverence  for  the  older  man  ia  evident  upon  every  page 
of  The  Carpenter,  a  tEkle  which  he  afterwards  contri- 
bated  to  Putnotn'j  Magtume ;  *  while  in  the  impassioned 
enloginm  of  The  Good  Oray  Poet  he  has  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  Leaves. 

Upon  poUtics  however  the  two  friends  never  agreed, 
and,  unforttmately,  O'Connor  was  always  eager  for  politi- 
cal argument.  He  was  a  friend  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
that  anti-slavery  orator  who  once  described  Lincoln  as 
"  the  slave-hound  of  Illinois,"  because  the  latter  approved 
the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  while  it 
remained  on  the  statate-book :  and  to  O'Connor,  com- 
pulsory emancipation  always  came  before  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  This  of  course  was  not  Whitman's 
view,  and  it  wae  apon  the  negro  question  that  their 
friendship  finally  suffered  shipwreck.* 

O'Connor's  rooms  soon  became  the  centre  of  an  inter- 
esting group  of  htorary  friends.  Mr.  Eldridge,  the 
publisher/  came  to  Washington  after  the  wreck  of  his 
Boston  business,  and  a  little  later  Mr.  John  Barrongbs,^ 
a  student  of  Wordsworth,  Emerson  and  the  Leaves, 
being  attracted  to  the  capital,  whither  all  eyes  were 
tnrmng,  gave  up  teachine  in  New  England,  and  oh- 
tained  a  Government  clerkship.  Mr.  E.  C.  Steadman,* 
a  poet  and  journalist  in  those  days,  and  a  clerk  in  the 

>  Oomp.  PrOM,  us,  619 ;  MBS.  Tnabel.         ■  Bee  infra,  327. 
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Attomey-Cleiieral's  department,  wu  of  the  O'Connor 
group ;  and  Mr.  Hnbley  Ashton '  also,  then  a  rising 
yonng  lawyer,  who  afterwards  intervened  Bncceasfolly 
on  Whitman's  behali  at  a  critical  moment. 

The  last-named  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me  that  he 
first  saw  Whitman  late  one  evening  at  the  rooms  of 
their  mntnal  friend.  It  was  indeed  past  midnight  when 
Walt  appeared  asking  tor  sttpper.  He  was  wearing 
army  boots,  his  Blaevee  were  rolled  np,  and  bis  coat  was 
slnng  aoross  bis  arm.  He  had  just  come  in  with  a 
train-load  of  wounded  from  the  front,  and  had  been 
disposing  of  bis  charf^es  in  the  Washington  hospitals. 
Very  pictaresgne  he  looked,  as  he  stood  there,  stalwart, 
nnconventionfu,  majestic,  an  heroic  American  figure. 

That  figure  rapidly  became  as  familiar  in  Washuigton 
as  it  had  been  in  New  York.*  No  one  could  miss  or 
mistake  this  great  jolly-looking  man,  with  his  deliberate 
but  swinging  gait,  his  red  face  with  its  grey  beard  over 
the  open  collar,  and  crowned  by  the  big  slouch  hat ;  and 
every  one  wondered  who  and  what  he  might  be.  Some 
Western  general,  or  sea-captain,  or  perhaps  a  Catholic 
Father,  they  wonld  guess ;  *  for  he  seem^t  a  leader  of 
men,  and  there  was  a  freshness  about  his  presence  that 
sorely  must  have  come  either  from  the  prairies,  the 
great  deep,  or  the  very  heart  of  humanity.  He  bad 
the  bearing,  too,  of  a  man  of  action;  he  looked  as 
thoQgh  he  could  handle  the  ribbons,  or  swing  an  axe 
with  the  best,  as  indeed  he  conld. 

Whitman  was  more  puzzled  than  any  of  the  onlookers 
about  his  occupation,  or  rather  his  business.  Occupa- 
tion he  never  lacked  while  the  hospitals  were  fall ;  But 
for  years  he  was  very  poor,  and  once,  at  least,  seriously 
in  debt.*  The  need  for  money,  to  supply  the  little 
extras  which  might  save  the  life  of  many  a  poor  fellow 
in  the  WB^ds,  was  constant ;  and  now,  probably  for  the 
time,  he  found  it  difficult  to  earn  his  own  liveli- 
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hood.  He  had  failed  in  his  applicatioii  for  a,  Govem- 
ment  clerkship.  Living  in  Washington  was  in  itself 
costly,  and  the  paragraphs  and  letters  which  be  con- 
tribnted  to  the  looal  and  metropolitan  press,  with  his 
two  or  three  boors  a  day  of  copying  in  tiie  paymaster's 
office — a  pleasant  top-room  overlooldiig  the  city  and 
the  river — brought  him  but  a  meagre  income. 

Moreover  the  need  for  money  began  to  press  in  a  new 
direction  ;  for  first,  the  family  breadwimier  at  Brooklyn 
wfu  threatened,  and  then,  thongh  he  was  not  drawn  for 
the  army,  his  salary  was  cat  in  two.'  Whereapon 
brother  Andrew,  always  one  easpects  rather  a  poor  tool, 
fell  ill  ;  and  died  after  a  lingering  malady,'  feaving  a 
widow  and  several  httle  children  in  poverty. 

Walt  himself  Uved  in  the  strict^t  simplicity.  For 
awhile,  as  we  have  seen,  he  boarded  with  the  O'Connors ; 
then  he  took  a  little  room  on  a  top-floor ;  *  breakfasted 
on  tea  and  bread,  toasted  before  an  oil-stove,  and  had 
for  his  one  soUd  meal  a  shilling  dinner  at  a  cheap 
restaarant.  To  all  appearance  he  was  in  magnificent 
health.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  summer  he  is  so 
lai^  and  well,  as  he  playfully  tells  hifl  mother,  that  he 
looks  "like  a  great  wild  buffalo,  with  much  hair".* 
Simplicity  of  life  was  never  a  hardship  to  him.  There 
wae  something  wild  and  elemental  in  his  nature  that 
chose  a  den  rather  than  a  parlour  or  a  clnb-room  for 
its  shelter. 

The  money  difficulty  renewed  his  thoughts  of  lectur- 
ing, and  after  the  first  summer  in  Washington  his 
home-letters  often  refer  to  it.*  But  the  plan  now 
appears  less  as  an  apostolate  than  as  a  means  of  raising 
funds  for  his  hospital  service.  The  change  -may,  of 
course,  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  of 
his  plans  to  his  old  mother,  who  wonld  be  most  likely 
to  appreciate  this  motive ;  but  it  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  his  present  complete  absorption  in  those  immediate 
tasks  of  comradeship  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  bom. 

'  Wound-Dre»m',  19S.        'ib.,64,eto.        » Trowbridge,  op.  cit. 
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He  was,  however,  well  advised  not  to  actnally  attempt 
the  enterprise.  Even  a  faiooos  orator  coald  hardly 
have  foond  a  hearing  daring  the  crisis  of  the  war,  when 
the  newspaper  with  its  casualty  lists  was  ahuost  the 
sole  centre  of  interest.  And  even  had  he  been  ante  of 
snccew,  his  hospital  service  wonld  not  have  let  him 
go- 

During  this  first  summer  Whitman  hurt  his  hand, 
and  had  to  avoid  some  of  the  worst  cases  in  order  to 
escape  blood-poisoning ;  ^  but  in  September  he  wrote 
home :  "  I  am  first-rate  in  health,  so  much  better  than 
a  month  or  two  ago :  my  hand  has  entirely  healed.  I 
go  to  hospital  every  day  or  night.  I  believe  no  men 
ever  loved  each  o^er  as  I  and  some  of  these  poor 
wounded  sick  and  dying  men  love  each  other."  ^  Bach 
wor^  are  a  fitting  commentary  upon  the  pages  of 
Calamus.  Here,  among  the  perishing,  the  gemus  of 
this  great  comrade  of  young  men  found  its  proper  work 
of  redemption. 

G-reat,  mdeed,  was  his  opportunity.  The  federal  cit^ 
was  full  of  troops  and  of  womided  soldiers.  The  whole 
of  the  district  a  few  blocks  north  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  of  that  lying  east  of  the  Capitol,  were  alike 
occupied  by  parade  grounds,  cfunps  and  hospitals.  The 
latter  even  invaded  the  Capitol  itself ;  and  for  a  time 
the  present  Hall  of  Statuary  was  used  as  a  ward.* 
Midway  between  the  Capitol  and  the  pr^eut  Washing- 
ton Monum.ent,  and  close  to  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
railway  station,  is  the  site  of  the  Armory  Sqoare  Hos- 

Sital ;  four  blocks  to  the  north  again  is  tiie  Patent 
iffice,  for  a  long  time  filled  with  beda  And  hard  by, 
in  Judiciary  Bqoare,  where  the  hideous  Pension  Office 
now  stands,  was  another  great  camp  of  the  "  boys  in 
white  ".  Whitman  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  all  of  these. 
There  were  fourteen  large  hospitals  in  the  city  by 
the  fiummer  of  1B63;   and  the  total  number  in  and 
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about  it  rose  to  fi%.  They  spread  away  over  the  sor- 
ronnding  fields  and  hill-aides,  as  far  as  the  Fairfax 
Semioary  ^  on  the  ridge  above  (Jie  qnaint  Waahingtonian 
town  of  Alexandria.  This  was  almost  in  the  enemy's 
conntry.  And  even  the  melancholy  strains  of  the  D  ead 
March  were  welcomed  with  covert  rejoicings  by  its 
citizens  when  the  foueral  of  some  Union  soldier  passed 
their  doors.^  All  throngh  the  war  Washington  itself  was 
full  of  disafifeoted  persons ;  and  for  a  while,  looking  out 
from  the  height  of  the  Capitol,  one  conld  see  the  Con- 
federate flag  flying  on  the  Virginian  hills  opposite. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hospital  nnrsing  was  done,  of 
conrse,  by  orderhes ;  and  a  more  or  less  severe  and 
mechanic^  officiaUsm  prevailed  in  most  of  the  wards. 
Bnt  this  frigid  atmosphere  was  warmed  by  the  presence 
of  a  nomber  of  women;  emissaries  of  Belief  AssociationB 
supported  by  individual  States,  or  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions.  It  is  difficolt  to  overestimate 
the  good  that  was  done  by  Dorothea  I>ix  and  her 
helpers,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  Qnakeresses ; 
and  by  all  the  devoted  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Sisters  of 
Charity  whose  goodwill  never  failed. 

Bnt  even  then  the  field  for  service  was  so  vast  that 
much  remained  undone.  Many  of  the  doctors  and 
surgeons  were  able  and  kindly,  some  of  them  were 
absolutely  devoted  to  their  pamfnl  labours ;  and  many 
of  the  nurses  were  more  than  patient  and  faithful ;  but 
the  lads  who  were  carried  in  wounded  and  sick  from 
the  cold  and  ghastly  fields,  wanted  the  strong  snpport 
of  manly  understan^g  and  prodigal  affection  in  fuller 
measure  than  mere  humanify  seemed  able  to  giv&* 
Human  as  he  was,  Walt  came  to  hmidreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  them,  like  a  Saviour.  In  after  years  they 
remembered  "  a  man  with  the  face  of  an  angel "  who 
had  devoted  hiroseU  to  their  individnal  needs.* 

The  mere  presence  of  a  perfectly  sane  and  radiant 
personality  raised  the  tone  of  a  whole  ward.'    The  dead- 

>  Oomp.  Prote,  40,  a. 

■J.  8.  Wheelock'B  The  Bout  in  Whiis,  1670. 

*  Wotmd-Drtner,  7.        *  Buoke,  87.        ■  Wotmd-Dre*t»r,  38. 
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weight  of  clondv  dflpreasioD  brooding  npon  it  would 
melt  in  the  ine&ble  snaBhine  th&t  streamed  from  him. 
And  then  he  always  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  was 
wanted,  and  he  was  never  in  a  hnrry.  When  anything 
was  to  be  done  or  altered,  he  spoke  with  the  aathority 
of  the  man  who  alone,  among  overpreesed  and  bnsy 
people,  has  the  leisure  for  personal  investigatioQ  ;  uid 
therefore  in  most  oases  he  had  bia  way. 

Absolutely  onsparing  of  himself,  he  knew  too  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay  to  be  careless  of  his  health. 
If  his  food  was  sometimes  insnfficient,  he  would  yet 
take  his  one  square  meal,*  after  refreshing  himself  with 
a  hath,  before  starting  npon  his  roonda  And  when 
they  were  ovot,  he  cleared  his  brain  under  the  stars 
before  he  turned  in  to  sleep.  Thos  he  kept  his  power 
at  the  full,  and  his  presence  was  like  that  of  the  open 
air.  He  would  often  come  into  the  wards  carrying  wild 
flowers  newly  picked,  and  strewing  them  over  the  beds, 
hke  a  herald  of  the  summer.  Well  did  he  know  that 
they  were  messengers  of  life  to  the  siok,  words  to  them 
from  the  Earth-mother  of  men. 

Whatever  he  might  be  in  the  literary  world  of  Wash- 
ington or  New  York,  here  Whitman  was  nothing  bat 
Walt  the  comrade  of  soldiers.  And  for  himself,  he  said 
in  later  years,  that  the  snpreme  loves  of  his  life  had 
been  for  his  mother  and  for  the  wounded.^  It  is  a  say* 
ing  worthy  of  remembrance,  for  it  indicates  the  man. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  his  service  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion.* He  worked  his  own  miracles.  He  knew  it  posi- 
tively himself,  and  besides,  both  the  lads  and  the  doctors 
assured  him,  time  and  again,  that  he  was  saving  Uves 
by  refusing  to  give  them  over  to  despair.  "  I  can  testify," 
he  writes  to  The  Brooktyn  Eagle,  his  old  paper,  "that 
friendship  has  Uterally  cured  a  fever,  and  the  medicine 
of  daily  affection  a  bad  wound."*  In  his  own  words, 
he  distributed  himself,'  as  well  as  the  contents  of  his 
pockets  and  haversack,  in  infinitesimal  qnantitieB,  cer- 

^Comp.  ProM,  32.  'Jnre,  991. 

■  Wound-Drtuer,  8,  89,  118 ;  Buoke,  36. 
<  Woitnd'Drttter,  li.       *  Ji.,  12. 
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tain  that  bat  little  of  his  giving  woold  be  wasted.  And 
yet  he  never  gave  indiBcrimioately ; '  he  knew  always 
what  he  was  doing,  and  did  it  with  deliberation. 

The  feeling  that  the  lads  wanted  him  had  de- 
tained him  at  the  firet ;  the  enperahnndance  of  his  life, 
and  the  fulnesa  of  his  health  and  epirits,  carrying  with 
them  a  conviction  of  dnty  when  he  entered  these  vesti- 
boles  of  death."  Here  was  something  that  he,  and  he 
only,  coold  adequately  accompUsh ;  here  was  a  cry  he 
was  bonnd  by  the  law  of  his  being  to  answer ;  and  the 
cry  of  the  hospitals  continned  to  hold  him  till  the  war 
was  done.  As  he  left  of  a  night,  after  going  his  last 
round  and  kissing  many  a  yonng,  pale,  bearded  face,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  own  written  injnnctions,  he  woold  hear 
the  boys  calling,  "  Walt,  Walt,  Walt !  come  again,  come 
again!"  And  it  woold  have  required  a  harder  heart 
than  his  to  refnse  them,  even  had  the  answer  vrithin 
been  less  lond  and  insistent. 

They  kept  him  busy,  too.  He  provided  them  vrith 
pens,  stamps,  envelopes  and  paper,  and  wrote  their 
letters  for  them ; '  letters  to  mothers,  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts ;  and  the  last  news  of  all,  when  the  sad  procession 
had  carried  son,  hosband  or  lover  to  his  soldier's  grave, 
and  heA  fired  over  him  the  last  salnte.  He  would  enter, 
armed  with  newspapers  and  magazines  which  he  dia- 
tribnted  ;  and  often  he  wonld  read  to  the  men,  or  recite 
some  Boitable  verses,  never,  I  think,  hia  own.*  He 
played  games  with  them,  too  ;  and  thongh  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  in  Washington  who  never  smoked,^  he  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  visitors  who  brooght  them  to- 
bacco ;  and  the  ward-snrgeons,  thongh  at  first  they 
protested,  conld  not  refaae  him;  it  really  seemed  as 
thongh  Walt  knew  beat.  On  the  glorions  Fourth,  he 
would  provide  a  feast  of  ice-cream  for  some  ward  ;  *  and 
on  other  hot  days — and  there  were  too  many  in  the 
capital — wonld  diatribnte  the  contenta  of  crates  fall  of 
oranges,'  or  lemona  and  sngar  for  the  making  of  lemonade. 

■  Wound-Dnuer,  32,  33.        *Cuiideti,  ix.,  200. 

■  Wound-Dratttr,  13.  *Ib.,  12.  'lb.,  13  ;  Caltunut,  21. 
*  Wound-Drw*»r,  39.             ''lb.,  80,  81. 
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It  was  for  sach  gifts  as  these,  and  many  others  of  a 
aimilai  kind,  that  he  needed  money ;  and  through  the 
inflnence  of  Emerson,  Junes  Bedpath  and  other  friends 
in  New  Tork  and  Boston,  he  was  able  to  distribute  per- 
haps £1,200  among  the  soldiers  in  these  infinitesimal 
qoaQtities.'  Thus  he  became  the  almoner  of  many  in 
the  North. 

Much  of  the  service,  however,  was  entirely  his  own — 
if  one  can  ever  call  love  one's  own,  which  all  things 
seem  to  offer  to  the  sool  that  has  learnt  to  receive  from 
all.  In  cases  of  heurt  sickness,  and  the  despondency 
and  despair  that  come  to  the  lonely  man  lying  helpless 
among  callons  or  onimaginative  and  therefore  indifrerent 
persons,  Wait's  qnick  divination  of  the  real  tronble 
made  him  the  best  of  norses;  and  he  took  care  to 
remember  all  the  cases  that  came  under  his  notice, 
innomerable  as  they  most  have  seemed. 

He  k^t  a  strict  record  of  his  patients  and  their 
individual  needs  in  little  blood  and  tear-stained  note- 
books, many  of  which  are  still  extant.^  This  is  an 
additional  proof  of  that  concrete  definiteness  of  obser- 
vation which  distingmBhes  his  habit  of  mind  from  the 
love  of  merely  nebulous  generalisation  of  which  he  is 
sometimes  accused.  One  is  bound  to  respect  the  in- 
toitions  of  a  mind  which  has  so  large  a  grasp  of  detail. 

Beginning  characteristically  with  the  Brooklyn  lads 
whom  he  found  scattered  about  the  several  hospitals, 
and  who  claimed  his  attention  by  the  natural  right  of 
old  acqnaintcmceship,  his  work  grew  like  a  rolling  snow- 
ball, as  he  mode  his  way  from  bed  to  bed ;  for  he  was 
always  qoick  to  feel  the  needs  of  a  stranger.  Before 
long  he  realised  that  there  was  not  one  among  the 
thonaand  tents  and  wards  in  which  he  might  not  pro- 
fitably have  expended  his  whole  vital  energy.  As  it 
was,  however,  be  tramped  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
faithfully  going  his  rounds  as  far  afield  as  the  Fairfax 
Seminary.  And  in  those  days  the  Washington  streets 
were  heavy  walking  in  the  wet  weather ;  tor  Fenusyl- 

'  DoMldson,  leS ;  Comp.Pn-,61,       '  Mtm,  Durifig  Ot*  War,  a. 
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vania  Avenae  was  the  only  one  that  was  yet  paved,*  and 
then  boasted  nothing  but  the  cobble-stoneB,  which  still 
serve  in  the  qnaint  streets  across  the  Potomac. 

He  walked  a  great  deal.  The  open  air  reheved  the 
tension  of  the  wards,  which  at  times  was  almost  on- 
bearable.  Thoagh  his  presence  and  affection  saved 
many  a  lad's  hfe,  there  mast  have  been  many  more 
that  died ;  and  the  tragedy  of  these  deaths,  and  the 
terrible  soffering  that  often  preceded  them,  bit  into  hia 
BooL 

Fascinated  thoagh  be  was  by  his  employment,  and 
deUghting  in  it  while  be  was  strong  and  well,*  the 
strength  of  his  great  heart  was  often  as  helpless  as  a 
little  child's ;  and  his  whole  natnre  staggered  under  the 
blows,  which  he  fett  even  in  his  physical  frame.  He 
was  literally  an  "amateur";  he  coold  never  take  a 
detached  or  "  professional  "  attitude  towards  his  patients, 
for  he  knew  that  what  they  needed  from  him  was  love ; 
their  soffering  became  his  snfFering,  and  something  died 
in  him  when  they  died. 

The  following  passage,  written  when  the  war  itself 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  indicate  the  character  of  much 
of  his  work,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done : — 

"  The  large  ward  I  am  in  is  nsed  for  secession  sol- 
diers exclosively.  One  man,  abont  forty  years  of  age, 
emaciated  with  diarrhoea,  I  was  attracted  to,  as  he  lay 
with  his  eyes  tamed  np,  looking  like  death.  His  weak- 
ness was  so  extreme  that  it  took  a  minnte  or  ao  every 
time  for  him  to  talk  with  anything  hke  consecative 
meaning ;  yet  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  good  intelli- 
gence and  edocation.  As  I  said  anything,  he  woold  lie 
a  moment  perfectly  still,  then,  with  closed  eyes,  answer 
in  a  low,  very  slow  voice,  quite  correct  and  sensible,  bat 
in  a  way  and  tone  that  wnmg  my  heart.  He  had  a 
mother,  wife  and  child,  living  (or  probably  living)  in  hia 
home  in  Mississippi.  It  was  long,  long  since  he  had 
seen  them.    Had  he  cansed  a  letter  to  be  sent  them 
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since  he  got  here  in  Washington  ?  No  answer.  I  re- 
peated the  question  very  slowly  and  soothingly.  He 
conld  not  tell  whether  he  had  or  not — ^things  of  late 
seemed  to  him  hke  a  dream.  After  waiting  a  moment, 
I  said :  '  Well,  I  am  going  to  walk  down  the  word  a 
moment,  and  when  I  come  back  yon  can  tell  me.  If 
yOQ  have  not  written,  I  will  sit  down  and  write.'  A 
few  minates  after  I  retnmed ;  he  said  he  remembered 
now  that  some  one  had  written  for  him  two  or  three 
days  before.  The  presence  of  this  man  impressed  me 
profoundly.  The  uesh  was  all  sonken  on  face  and 
aiDDB ;  the  eyes  low  in  their  socketa  and  glassy,  and 
with  purple  rings  around  them.  Two  or  three  great 
tears  silently  flowed  out  from  the  eyes,  and  rolled  down 
his  temples  (he  was  donbtless  unused  to  be  spoken  to 
as  I  was  speaking  to  him).  Sickness,  imprisonment, 
exhaastion,  etc.,  had  conquered  the  body,  yet  the  mind 
held  mastery  still,  and  called  even  wandering  remem- 
brance back."' 

At  times  the  tragedy  unnerved  him,  so  that  even  his 
native  optimism  was  clouded.  "  I  believe  there  is  not 
much  but  trouble  in  this  world,"  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  mother,  and  the  page  hardly  reads  Uke  one  of  his ; 
"  if  one  hasn't  any  for  himself,  he  has  it  made  up  by 
having  it  brought  close  to  him  through  others,  and  that 
is  sometimes  worse  than  to  have  it  touch  oneself"' 
He  had  already  leamt  the  primer  of  sorrow ;  now  he 
was  studying  the  lore  in  which  he  was  to  become  so 
deeply  read. 

Even  that  first  summer  the  malarial  climate  and  ex- 
cessive heat  of  Washington,  vrith  the  close  watching  in 
the  wards,  and  the  continual  draught  upon  his  vital 
forces,  affected  him  perceptibly.  In  his  letters  home  he 
mentions  heavy  colds,  with  deafness  and  trouble  in  his 
head  caused  by  the  awful  heat,'  as  giving  him  some 
anxiety.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  slight  sun-stroke  in 
earlier  years,  which  made  him  more  susceptible  to  this 

1  Oomp.  Prow,  403,  4H.       '  lb.,  lOi.      *Wound-I>rusir,ea,«Us. 
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kind  of  weakness ;  and  on  hot  days  he  went  armed  with 
a  big  nmbrella  and  a  fan.'  But  through  all  thia  time 
he  seemed  to  bis  friends  the  very  incarnation  of  his 
"robnst  sool". 

Thoagh  he  shuddered  aometimea  as  he  recalled  the 
sights  of  the  wards,  the  hfe  outside  was  a  pleasant  ona' 
He  loved  to  take  long  mi^ight  rambles  aboat  the  city 
and  over  the  snrronnding  hills,  with  his  friends.  In 
spring,  he  delighted  in  the  bird-song,  the  colour  and 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  which  lined  the  banks  of  Bock 
Creek,'  a  stream  which,  entering  the  broad  Potomac  a 
mile  above  the  Treasury  bailding,  separated  Washing- 
ton from  the  narrow  ivy-clad  streets  of  suburban  George- 
town. 

And  the  stir  and  hfe  of  the  capital  always  interested 
him.  He  loved  to  watch  the  marching  of  the  troops ; 
and  the  martial  masic  and  flying  colours  always  de- 
lighted him  as  though  he  were  a  boy.  He  frequently  . 
met  the  President,*  blanched  and  worn  with  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  riding  in  from  his  breezier  lodging  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  to  his 
official  residence.  They  would  exchange  the  saJutatioiia 
of  street  acquaintances,  each  man  admiring  the  patent 
maalineas  of  the  other. 

In  Washington,  as  in  New  York,  Whitman  was 
speedily  making  himself  at  home  with  everybody ; 
eating  melons  in  the  street  with  a  countryman,*  or 
chatting  at  the  Capitol  with  a  member  of  Gongreas ;  for 
men  or  women,  black  or  white,  he  always  had  his  own 
friendly  word.  He  had  besides,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
inner  circle  at  O'Cotmor'a. 

He  was  often  at  the  Capitol,  that  noble,  but  some- 
what onintereating  bailding  which  overlooka  the  city; 
and  if  he  deplored  ihe  low  level  of  the  Gongresaional 
debates,  he  found  some  compensation  among  the  trees 
without ;  for  fine  trees  were  already  a  feature  of  Wash- 
ington,* which  now  appears,  as  one  looks  down  upon  it, 

'  Woand-Drssier,  79.        *Ib.,  123 ;  Oomp.  Prote,  70. 

•  Dr.  T.  Proctor  to  Journal  <^  By^»n«,  Feb.,  1898. 

*  Cotm,  ProM,  88.       •  OftUmiu,  81.        ■  1FowKl.DrMMr,  llfl. 
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like  a  city  bnilded  in  a  wood.  About  enudown,  too,  ha 
liked  to  atand  where  he  could  see  the  level  light  blazing 
like  a  star  upon  the  bronze  figore  of  Liber^,  new^ 
monnted  above  the  dome. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1864,  when  Whitman  was 
forty-five  years  of  age,  that  he  had  his  first  serioos 
illness.  He  had  never  been  really  out  of  health  before. 
The  preceding  aotonm  he  had  paid  a  short  visit  to  hia 
home,  and  in  February  had  gone  down  to  the  front  at 
Colpepper,  thinking  that  his  services  might  he  needed 
nearer  to  the  actoal  scene  of  battle.  Bat  be  found 
that  he  could  do  better  work  in  Washington.  The  cases 
there  seemed  to  grow  more  desperate  as  the  long  strain 
of  the  war  made  itself  felt  upon  the  men  in  the  ranks. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Grant  was  given 
the  supreme  command ;  and  at  the  close  of  March, 
Whitman,  who  foresaw  the  real  meaning  of  the  task  of 
crashing  Lee,  wrote  of  it  thus:  "O  mother,  to  think 
that  we  are  to  have  here  soon  what  I  have  seen  so 
many  times ;  the  awful  loads  and  trains  and  boat-loads 
of  poor,  bloody  and  pale,  and  woonded  young  men 
again.  ...  I  see  all  tne  little  signs — getting  ready  in 
the  hospitals,  etc.  It  is  dreadful  when  one  thmke  about 
it.  I  sometimes  think  over  the  sights  I  have  myself 
seen :  the  arrival  of  the  wounded  after  a  battle ;  and 
the  scenes  on  the  field  too;  and  I  can  hardly  beheve 
my  own  recollections.  What  an  awful  thing  war  is  t 
Mother,  it  seems  not  men,  but  a  lot  of  devils  and 
butchers,  butchering  one  another."' 

A  week  later,  describing  the  frightful  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  callous  selfishness  of  their  attendants, 
he  says :  "  I  get  almost  frightened  at  the  world ".  • 
Again,  two  days  after:  "I  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
suffering  and  death  tor  two  months,  worse  than  ever. 
The  only  comfort  is  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  some 
beams  of  sunshine  upon  their  suffering  and  gloomy 
souls  and  bodies  too."'  And  he  adds:  "Oh,  it  ia 
terrible,  and  getting  worse,  worse,  worse".* 

1  IFMMidJ>rtftMr,  166,  IfiT.      *Ib.,lW.      *A.,  160.      *A.,  161. 
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Bamonrs  spread  in  the  city  of  the  probable  character 
of  Grant's  campaign ;  and  aa  he  realised  more  and  more 
folly  what  womd  be  its  inevitable  cost,  a  sort  of  terror 
took  hold  of  him.  Yet  he  believed  in  Q-rant,  as  well  as 
in  Liacolo.*  And  hating  war  as  he  did,  he  conld  not 
see  any  other  conrse  possible  now  than  to  complete  its 
work.  He  was  solemnly  read^  to  take  hie  part  m  those 
ranks  of  men  converted,  as  it  were,  into  "devils  and 
batchers,"  if  need  be,  if  he  coold  feel  assored  that  he 
was  more  use  to  America  opon  the  field  than  in  the 
wards  among  the  sick  and  dying. 

Meanwhile,  he  shared  the  old  mother's  anxiety  about 
George,  who  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting. 
News,  both  true  and  false,  was  arriving ;  and  his  letters 
are  always  seeking  to  snpport  the  old  woman's  faith, 
and  to  give  her  the  plain  trath  with  all  the  hope  that 
midat  be. 

He  was  kept  very  closely  occupied  now  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  and  especially  at  .umory  Square,  where  some 
200  desperate  cases  were  collected ;  *  men  who  had  lain 
on  the  field,  or  otherwise  unattended,  until  their  wounds 
and  amputations  had  mortified.  He  had  always  made 
a  rule  of  going  where  he  was  most  needed.  But  now 
he  began  to  suffer  severely  from  what  he  describes  as 
fnlness  in  the  head,  to  have  fits  of  faintness,  and  to  he 
tronbled  with  sore  throat. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  those  days,  a  number  of  the 
wounded  lads  went  crazy ;  and  at  last  the  strain  be- 
came so  manifestly  too  much  for  his  failing  vitality, 
that  his  friends  and  the  doctors  bade  him  go  North  for 
a  time.  Bat  he  hung  on  still ;  hoping,  Uke  G^ant,  for 
the  war  to  end  with  the  summer,  and  writing  to  his 
mother  that  he  cannot  bear  to  leave  and  be  absent 
if  George  should  be  hit  and  brought  into  Washington.* 
However,  with  midsammer  npon  him  and  its  deadly 
heat,  he  became  really  ill,  and  had  to  relinquish  his 
post  For  nearly  six  months  he  remained  restlessly 
at  home. 

1  WmmO-Drtmr,  189,  (to.  ■  lb..  87,  eto.  *  Jb.,  198. 
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Whitman  never  folly  recovered.  We  may  i 
be  aorprised  at  this,  and  wonder  that  he  shoald  have 
broken  down,  even  under  the  circomstances.  Was  he 
not  in  such  relations  with  the  Universal  Life  that  he 
shoald  daily  have  been  able  to  replenish  the  storehonse 
of  his  physical  and  emotional  forces  ? 

He  was  no  spendthrift,  and  husbanded  them  as  well 
as  he  might,  knowing  their  valae;  and  doubtless  he 
asked  himself  this  very  qaestion  mimy  a  time.  Donbt- 
leas,  too,  he  was  confident,  at  least  during  the  eather 
months,  that  after  the  strain  w^  over  nis  resilient 
nature  would  regain  its  normal  tone.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  vcunnteered  for  a  service  to  whose  claims 
he  was  ready  to  respond  to  the  nttermost  farthing.' 
Where  others  gave  their  hves,  who  was  he  to  hold  back 
anything  of  his? 

The  sool,  one  may  say,  never  gives  more  than  it  can 
afiford ;  for  the  sool  is  divinely  pmdent,  and  knows  the 
worthlesaness  of  sach  a  gift.  And  giving  with  that 
prndence,  it  never  seeks  repayment ;  what  it  gives,  it 
gives.  Bat  the  body,  even  at  its  best,  is  not  as  the 
BouL  And  when  the  soul  gives  the  vital  and  emotional 
forces  of  its  body  to  invigorate  other  bodies,  it  may  give 
more  of  these,  and  more  cootinaoasly,  theua  the  body 
can  replace.  And  so  it  was  with  Whibnan.  He  gave, 
and  I  think  he  gave  dehberately,  for  he  was  an  estra- 
ordinarily  deliberate  man,  that  for  which  he  cared  Ux 
more  than  hfe ;  he  gave  his  health  to  the  friends,  the 
strangers,  whom  he  loved ;  and  thas  his  "  spiritaahsed 
body  "  ^  fonnd  its  nse. 

>Buake,  86,  89.  'Supra,  181. 
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WHILE  Whitman  was  at  home,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1664,  he  doubtlesB  put  the  finishing 
teaches  to  Drwn-tapt,  which  was  printed  at  New 
York  early  in  the  following  aommer.  Several  of  the 
poems  in  this  collection  had  been  written  in  that  city 
daring  the  two  yeara  which  had  elapaed  aince  the  last 
pablication  of  Leama  of  Grass,  before  he  aet  oat  for 
Waahington.  The  manaacript  had  reosained  at  home, 
tied  up  m  its  aqaare,  spotted,  stone-coloox  covera,*  but 
was  sent  on  to  him,  to  be  discnssed  in  the  Washington 
circle.  Early  in  1864  a  friend  aeems  to  have  taken  it 
the  round  of  the  Boston  pabliahers,  bat  withoat  aaccess.' 

If  we  are  to  onderatand  Whitman's  attitude  towaida 
the  war,  we  mnat  glance  at  the  Uttle  brown  volame  of 
seventy-two  pages,  Walt  Whttman't  Drum-taps.  Amoag 
the  poems  which  preceded  his  visit  to  the  capital  were 
probably  the  song  of  "Pioneers,"*  with  its  cry  of  the 
West,  and  the  poem  of  the  "  Broadway  Pageant,"*  of 
1860,  celebrating  the  Japanese  Embaaay,  and  forming  a 
complementary  tribate  to  the  m&temal  East.  To  these 
one  may  add  the  lines  to  "  Old  Ireland  " "  and  the  noble 
"Yeara  of  the  Modem  ",' 

In  thia  last  he  proclaims  the  growing  conscionsness 
of  BoUdarity  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Artificial 
boondaries  seem  to  be  breaking  down  in  Europe,  and 
the  people  are  making  their  own  landmarks — witness 

^Wouvd-Drsaur,  61.  'Tiowbridge,  op.  cit. 

'L.ofQ.,lSa.  *i6.,193.  'Ib.,28i,  'I6.,370. 
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the  rise  of  a  oew  Italy.  Everywhere  meo  among  the 
people  are  awaking  to  ask  pregnant  qnestions,  and  to 
unk  all  lands  together  with  steam  and  electricity. 

Am  all  nalloDB  oommuniDg  7    Ii  (here  going  lo  be  bat  one  hcAit  to 

the  globe  7 
Is  humbly  lorming  eD-masae?  for  lo,  tyrcmta  tnmble,  crowns  grow 

The  earth,  rMtive,  coofrDnta  a  new  en,  peifaap*  m  geimel  divine  wax. 
No  one  knows  whirl  will  happen  nest,  such  portents  fill  the  days  and 

YeskTS  ptophetical  1  (he  ipaoe  ahead  ai  I  walk,  as  I  vainly  trj  (o  pieroe 

it,  1b  hill  of  phantoma, 
nnboTD  deeds,  thinn  soon  to  be,  project  theii  shapes  around  me. 
This  incredible  nisE  and  heat,  this  strange  eottatio  fever  of  dreams, 

Tonr  dreams,  O  jaars,  how  they  penetrate  through  me  I  (I  know  not 

whether  I  steep  or  walce) ; 
The  perform'd  Amerioa  and   Europe  grow  dim,  retiring   in  aliadow 

behind  me, 
The  unperform'd,  more  gigantio  than  ever,  advance,  advanoe  upon  me.' 

The  war  poems  follow. 

Whitman's  attitade  towards  war  is  not  obvions,  bat 
it  is,  I  believe,  logical  and  consistent.  On  one  aide  it 
approximated  to  the  Qnaker  position,  but  only  on  one 
Bide.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Quaker  position  approsi- 
mates  to  one  side  of  Wmtman's.  He  was  devoted  to  a 
social  order,  or  repubhc,  which  could  not  be  realised  by 
deeds  of  arms.  He  had  no  hatred  for  any  of  his  fellows, 
and  recognised  in  his  pohticaJ  enemy  a  man  divine 
as  himself — one  cannot  say  that  he  had  any  persont^ 
enemies,  though  there  were  men  who  would  like  to 
have  been  accounted  such. 

The  fat  years  of  peace  had,  however,  awakened  doubts 
in  him  of  the  average  American's  capaci^  for  great 
passions.*  These  seemed  to  be  rare  among  them,  and 
Whitman  had  been  driven  to  seek  them  in  nature  and 
her  storms.  It  was  witfa  exultation,  then,  that  he  felt 
the  response  of  New  York  and  of  the  whole  of  America 
to  the  call  of  the  trumpet' 

Men  of  peace  are  accustomed  to  lament  the  contagion 

't  o/G.,871.  *ib.,ias.  'ib.,aao. 
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of  lihe  war-fever,  and  with  a  large  meaBore  of  josidce. 
Bat  BO  long  as  civilisatioii  tends  to  render  the  common 
lives  of  men  cheap  or  calcolating,  there  will  remain  a 
divine  necessity  for  those  hours  of  fierce  enthusiasm 
which,  like  a  forest  fire  or  religions  revival,  sweep  irre- 
sistibly over  a  nation.  Whitinan  shared  the  rhythmic 
answer  of  the  hlood,  and  of  the  soul  which  is  involved 
therewith,  to  the  imperious  throbbing  of  the  drums.' 
He  knew  that  it  represented  in  some,  perhaps  barbaric, 
way  the  throbbing  of  the  nation's  heart,  and  that  the 
cry  "  To  Arms ! "  called  forth  mnch  that  was  best  in 
men. 

The  call  to  arms  is  one  thing;  the  actual  fitting, 
which  converts  men,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  iQto 
"devils  and  butchers,"  is  another.  The  coll  to  arms 
awakes  something  in  a  man  more  heroic  than  the  life 
he  ordinarily  lives ;  he  seems  to  hear  in  it  the  voice  of 
the  Nation  calling  him  by  name,  and  when  he  answers 
he  feels  the  joy  of  the  Nation  in  hia  heart.  He  becomes 
consciously  one  with  a  great  host  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
He  hears  the  voice  of  a  Cause  in  the  bugles  and  the 
drmos.  He  shares  in  a  new  emotion,  which  is  his  glory 
because  it  is  not  his  alone.  He  finds  a  fuller  liberty 
than  he  has  ever  known  in  the  diacipUne  of  the  ranks ; 
he  accepts  the  petty  tyrannies  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
feeling  that  behind  the  officers  is  the  will  of  the  Nation 
to  which  he  has  yielded  his  own. 

This,  for  better  and  worse,  we  may  call  the  mysticism 
of  war,  and  it  appealed  forcibly  to  WhitmAn.  For  him, 
war  was  illominated  by  the  idea  of  sohdari^ ;  on  idea 
which  was  constantly  present  to  him  from  this  time 
forward.  He  no  longer  saw  the  great  personahties 
only,  nor  only  their  mvine  comradeship  in  the  life  of 
God ;  all  that  remained  as  vivid  as  of  old ;  but  now 
be  was  being  constantly  reminded  of  the  way  in  which 
individuals  ^are  consciously  in  the  hfe  of  the  nation ; 
and  this  suggested  to  him  how,  presently,  they  will  come 
to  be  conscious  of  their  port  in  the  hfe  of  the  Bac& 

>£.  ofQ^  33S, 
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He  recognised  how  essential  was  the  sense  of  citizen- 
ship to  foller  Bool-life.  The  harrierH  in  which  oar  in- 
dividual hves  are  isolated  mast  be  broken,  if  liberty  is 
to  be  bronght  to  the  sool.  If  we  are  to  live  folly,  we 
most  feel  the  tides  of  beiQg  sweep  throogh  oar  emotional 
natores.  Hence  his  welcome  to  war,  which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  fiendish  spirits  which  follow  in  its  wake,  does 
thrill  a  chord  of  national  consciousness  in  the  individual 
heart. 

We  may  well  ask  whether  there  is  no  errand  worthier 
of  this  sense  of  solidarity  than  that  of  slaaghter.  Sorely 
the  affirmation  of  soch  on  errand  onderues  the  whole 
thooght  of  Drum-taps,  with  its  call  to  a  "  divine  war  ",' 

The  hoor  has  come  when  the  Social  Passion  is  aboot 
to  toiiBfl  the  peoples  to  a  nobler  crosode  against  oppres- 
sion than  any  yet ;  when  the  nations  shall  be  purged 
by  revolationB  wholesomer  thaji  those  of  1789  or  1861. 
Whitman's  whole  hfe,  throbbing  in  every  page  he  wrote, 
proclaims  it. 

He  regarded  the  Civil  War  as  a  sort  of  fever  in  the 
body  politic,  caosed  by  anterior  conditions  of  conges- 
tion. War  had  become  necessary  for  the  life  of  that 
body,  and  onl^  after  a  war  coold  health  re-ossert  itself. 
To  compromise  continoally,  as  we  boast  in  England 
that  we  do,  may  sostain  a  sort  of  social  peace,  bat  it  is 
almost  certain  to  drive  the  disease  deeper  into  the  very 
heart  of  oor  national  life,  and  there  to  sap  the  sheer 
ability  for  any  kind  of  noble  enthasiasm.  Yoo  may 
porchase  a  sort  of  peace  with  the  price  of  a  life  more 
sacred  than  even  that  of  iodividoal  citizens.  Whitman 
demanded  national  health,  withoot  which  he  coold  see 
no  real  peaca 

He  did  not  soppose,  indeed,  that  war  conld  of  itself 

'Of.    "  I,  too  .  .  .  aJto  sing  wkr,  Ktd  «  longar  uid  gra»tar  ona  (hui  U17, 
Waged  in  m^  book  witti  varying  fortune,  with  flight,  tdvuioe  uid 

retreat,  victoiy  deferr'd  uid  wavering, 
(Yet  methink*  oettain,  or  u  good  u  oertain,  at  th«  lut),  the  field  tbe 

For  life  and  death,  for  the  Bodj  and  for  the  etemal  Soul, 

La,  I  too  am  oome,  chanting  the  chant  of  battlee, 

I  above  all  promote  biave  Boldien."  — L.  0/  3.,  9, 10. 
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effect  a  cme.  Health  could  only  return  in  so  fat  as  the 
aroused  conscience  of  the  nation — which  had  lived  in  its 
soldierB  and  in  the  wives  and  famihes  who  had  shared 
in  th^  devotion — was  carried  forward  into  the  civil  life. 
Peace  itself  must  be  rendered  sentient  of  that  heroic 
national  purpose  which  had  for  a  moment  flashed  across 
the  fields  of  battle.^  Peace,  indeed,  is  only  priceless 
when  it  has  become  more  tmly  and  wisely  neroical 
than  war ;  when  it  has  become  affirmative  where  war  is 
cnielly  negative;  when  it  creates  where  war  destroys, 
qttickening  the  heart  of  each  citizen  to  fulfil  a  sacred 
duty. 

Whitman  well  knew  that  in  order  to  have  sach  a 
peace  we  must  set  before  the  peoples  a  mission,  a 
sublime  national  task.  What  party  is  there  to-day, 
either  in  England  or  America,  which  dares  to  hold  up 
for  achievement  any  proeramme  of  heroism  ? 

Bead  in  this  light,  and  only  so,  I  believe,  will  Drum- 
tap»  yield  up  its  essentiat  meaning.  It  is  a  Song  of  the 
Broad-aze,  not  a  scream  of  the  war-eagle,^ 

In  alluding  to  Drum-taps,  I  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  natural  course  of  the  story,  to  which  we  most  now 
letum.  Even  at  home  on  fmrlough.  Whitman  could  not 
wholly  relinqmsb  the  occupation  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  hospitals  of  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York. 

Early  in  December,  1864,  he  was  back  again  at  his 
post,  soffering  from  the  added  anxiety  for  his  brother's 
welfare ;  for  George  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates,  enduring  the  almost  inconceivable  horrors 
of  a  winter  imprisonment  at  Dannville.  At  the  beginning 
of  February  Walt  made  an  application  to  General  Grant, 
through  a  friend  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Times,'  for 
the  release  of  his  brother,  together  with  another  officer, 
of  the  Slst  New  York  Volunteers ;  alleging,  as  an  urgent 
reason,  the  deep  distress  of  his  aged  mother  whose  h^tb 
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was  breakiDg.  The  applic&tioQ  E^pears  to  have  been 
sacceBafnl,  and  George,  who  had  been  captured  early  in 
the  preceding  Bommer,  and  apon  whom  fever,  starva- 
tion, ezpoBore  and  cold  had  wreaked  their  wotst  for 
many  months,  retnmed  affve  to  Brooklyn,  his  excellent 
constitation  triumphant  over  all  hardships. 

In  the  same  month  Whitman  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  Indian  Boreao  of  the  Department  of  the  Intenor, 
and  thoronghly  enjoyed  the  contact  into  which  he  was 
thus  broaght  with  the  aboriginal  Americans.  They  on 
their  side  appear  to  have  fstingaished  him  as  a  real 
man  among  the  host  of  colourless  officials,  and  to  have 
re^nded  to  his  advances.' 

This  was  the  early  spring  of  Lincoln's  death ;  and 
Walt  was  at  the  President's  last  levee.'  He  looked  in 
also  at  the  Inauguration  Ball  held  in  the  Patent  Office 
— strangely  converted  from  its  recent  nses  as  a  hoq>ital. 
There  he  remarked  the  worn  and  weary  expression  of 
the  beloved  brown  face;  for  still  the  great  tragedy 
dragged  on. 

Five  ot  six  weeks  later,  a  young  Irish- Virginian,  one 
of  Walt's  Washington  inends,*  was  up  in  the  second 
gallery  of  the  crowded  theatre  upon  the  tra^c  night  of 
the  assassination,  and  saw  the  whole  action  passing 
before  his  bewildered  eyes.  Whitman  was  at  home 
again  in  Brooklyn :  seeing  Qeorge,  we  may  presume, 
and  making  final  arrangements  for  his  Drum-tapi ;  on 
hia  return  he  seems  to  have  heard  the  whole  graphic 
story  from  his  friend. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Whitman  and  the  dead  Presi- 
dent had  ever  spoken  to  one  another,  beyond  the  ordinary 
greeting  of  street  acquaintances.  They  had  met  perhaps 
a  score  of  times,  and  it  is  recorded  that  once,  when  Walt 
passed  the  President's  window,  Lincoln  had  remarked 
significantly — "  Well,  he  looks  like  a  man  ".*  It  seems 
possible  that  at  first  Whitman  may  have  felt  something 
of  the  public  uncertainty  about  the  character  of  the  new 
President' 
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How  deep-rooted  in  the  average  American  miod  was 
the  diBtroBt  or  diaiike  of  his  pohcy  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  only  six  montha  before  the  death  that  was  monmed 
by  t^e  whole  nation,  the  onpoaition  to  his  re-election 
was  represented  by  a  formidable  popular  vote.  The 
Sonth  was  in  revolt,  aad  therefore  of  conrBe  disfran- 
chised ;  bnt  even  so,  McClellan  polled  as  large  a  total 
as  had  the  President  at  the  previoas  election ;  though 
Lincoln  himself  increased  his  former  vote  by  a  little 
more  than  one-fifth.  So  strong  ran  popnlar  feehng 
against  the  whole  policy  of  interference  with  the  seced- 
.  ing  States  even  in  the  foorth  year  of  the  war. 

Bat  Lincoln's  death  revealed  his  tme  worth  to 
America.  And  the  sense  of  the  almost  sacramental 
natnre  of  that  death,  as  sealing  for  ever  the  million 
others  of  the  war,  and  finally  consecrating  the  re- 
estabhshed  anion  of  North  and  Sonth,  grew  upon 
Whitman,  who  long  before  had  reahsed  that  Lincoln 
was  the  father  of  his  coontry  and  the  captain  of  her 
conree. 

A  sense  of  some  impending  tragedy  seems  to  have 
accompanied  Whitman  npon  his  walks  at  the  time  of 
the  assassination.  It  was  early  spring  and  the  lilac 
was  inblOBBom;  a  strange  association,  deeper  ~{han 
mere  lancy,'  seemed  to  uie  poet  to  estabhsh  itseU 
between  the  sceot  of  the  Ulac,  the  soUtaryjiight-song 
of  the  heimit-thiush,  the  faints  of  the  evening  star'at 
this  time,  and  the  passing  of  "  the  sweetest,  wisest  soal 
of  all  my  days  and  lands ".  It  was  ont  of  this  deeply 
realised  association  that  he  boilt  np  the  mystical  sym-  ' 
phony  which  he  afterwards  called  "President  ijincoln's 
Bmial  Hymn,"  a  poem  in  many  respects  similar  to  his 
other  great  chant  of  death,  "  Oat  of  the  Cradle  ". 

Mystical  and  symbolic,  it  is  charged  with  a  vast 
Rational  emotion ;  and  this  gives  a  certain  vagueness 
to  its  solemntiy,  better  befitting  its  theme  than  a  more 
concrete  treatment.  The  poet  was  Dot  writing  of  "  him 
I  love,"  but  rather  attemptiag.tQ  express  the  feeling  of 

'  L.  o/  a.,  aw ;  Comp.  Prom,  305. 
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loDely  loss  which  thoosands  experiencod  on  that  daik 
April  day.  Hence  his  poem  is  the  hymn  of  a  nation's 
beTeavement  rather  than  the  elegy  of  a  great  man  dead. 
Whitman,  in  his  attitude  towara  Lincoln,  had  come  to 
regard  him  aa  an  incarnation  of  America,  He  thought 
of  him  as  he  thought  of  the  Flag;  and  his  peraonal 
reverence  for  the  man  took  almost  the  form  of  devotioD 
to  an  idfioL 

The  President's  death  had  been  already  noted  in 
Drum-fajM,  but  when  he  conceived  the  longer  poem, 
Whitman  seems  to  have  recalled  the  edition,'  in  order 
to  add  this  and  certain  other  verses  as  a  sequel,  thus 
delaying  its  publication  till  abont  the  end  of  the  year. 

Anomer  of  the  new  poems  calls  for  a  word  in  passing. 
"  Chanting  the  Square  Deific  "  *  is  an  attempt  to  express 
his  theory  of  nitimate  reality,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sotU. 
Four  elements  go  to  the  making  of  this,  and  these  he 
calls  respective^,  Jehovah,  Christ,  Satan  and  Santa 
Spirita — adopting,  as  he  sometimes  would,  a  formula 
of  his  own  inventing,  that  was  of  no  known  language. 
In  other  words,  he  conceived  of  the  soul's  reality,*  as 
characterised  by  four  essential  qualities ;  first,  its  obedi- 
ence to  the  remorseless  general  laws  of  being ;  second, 
its  capacity  for  attraction  to  and  absorption  into  others — 
its  love-quaUty ;  third,  its  lawless  defiance  of  everything 
but  its  own  will ;  fourth,  its  sense  of  identity  with  the 
whole. 

Condemnation,  compassion,  defiance,  harmony,  these 
he  says  are  final  and  essential  qaalities  of  the  Pivine  ; 
only  as  they  are  united  can  our  idea  of  God  or  of  the 
Soul,  which  is  the  Son  of  Q-od,  be  complete.  In  the 
traditional  Satan  of  revolt  and  pride,  he  saw  an  element 
without  which  the  harmony  was  immaterial  and  unreal. 
Evil  and  perilous  in  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  it 
is  the  soud  ballast  of  the  soaring  soul.    In  this,  he 

'L.  of  a..  363;  c/.  (1866) ;  c^.  Cfclwnus,  35  n.        «£.  ^G.,839. 
*Cf.  W.  H.  Outhiie's  W.W.ai  ReUgiout  and  Moral  Teacher  (1897), 
80  n.;  Sfmouda,  36. 
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snggeata  macb  of  the  attitude  which  Nietzsche  was  . 
aft^wardfi  to  make  his  own. 

Doling  the  com^aition  of  BOme  of  these  poems  a 
crisis  occnrred  in  his  new  official  career.  The  war  was 
over,  but  the  hospitals  still  were  full,  and  Walt  was  bosy 
there  as  nsaal  in  his  leisure  hoars ;  and  at  his  desk  in 
the  Indian  Boreaa,  whenever  his  dnties  were  not  press* 
log,  he  was  at  work  npon  his  manoscnpts,*  when  some 
hostile  fellow-clerk  seems  to  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  newly  appointed  chief  of  the  department  to  the 
character  of  these  private  doooments. 

Whitman  had  been  a  favoarite  with  the  chief  clerk 
in  the  boreaa,  and  had  been  given  a  good  deal  of  lati- 
tude ;  perhaps  the  hostile  person  had  observed  this 
with  a  jealoas  eye.  The  manascript  proved  to  be  not 
the  innocnooB  Drum-taps,  bat  an  annotated  copy  of 
Leaves  of  Cfrass  preparing  for  a  new  edition.  A  reading 
of  the  volume  decided  the  chief  upon  a  prompt  dismissal 
of  its  aathor,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Harlan  had  been  appomted  through  the 
pressure  of  the  powerful  Methodist  interest  which  he 
conmianded.  The  Methodist  eye  in  him  mast  have 
regfurded  many  of  these  pages  with  suspicion  and  not  a 
few  with  disgust. 

The  dismissal  itself  was  perfectly  colonrlesB ;  it  ran : — 


"  The  services  of  Walter  Whitman,  of  New  York,  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Indian  Office,  will  be  dispensed  with  from 
and  after  this  date. 

"  Ja8.  Hablan, 

"  Baeftary  of  the  Inttnor." ' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chief  had  no  right  to  open  his 
clerk's  desk  and  examine  what  he  knew  to  be  private 
papers ;  but  having  done  so,  and  being  presumably  of 
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on  ommaginatiTe,  narrowly  (doiu  and  over-ooiucien- 
tdons  character,  we  cannot  wonder  at  hia  action.  From 
Whitman's  point  of  view  the  matter  was  seriooB ;  he 
could  lU-afford  a  peremptory  dismiBsal  from  the  pnblic 
servica  And  to  bis  friends  the  dismissal  appeared  not 
so  much  nnjnBt  as  enormous. 

O'Connor,  hearing  the  news,  went  straight  to  Hubley 
Ashton,  in  the  fiery  heat  of  that  generous  and  righteous 
wrath  which  scintillates  and  flashes  with  perfervid  splen- 
dour through  the  pages  of  his  Good  Orey  Post'  Mr. 
Ashton  was  not  bo  fierce,  but  he  was  indignant.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Administration,  and  used  hie 
power  to  Whitman's  advantaga  Finding  all  remon- 
strance with  Mr.  Harlan  to  be  vain,  he  yet  indnced 
him  to  make  some  sort  of  exchange  by  which  Whitman 
was  not  actually  dismissed  from  the  serrice,  but  only 
transferred  to  his  own  department  —  the  Attorney- 
General's. 

Painful  at  the  time,  the  affair  did  Whitman  little 
injury.  When  Harlan's  action  became  known  it  was 
far  from  popular  in  Washington,  where  every  one  knew 
Walt,  and  where  next  to  nobody  had  read  his  Laavet. 
A  section  at  least  of  the  local  press  supported  the  claims 
of  a  fellow-pressman ;  *  while  in  the  Civil  Service  he 
was  a  favourite  with  the  clerks.  In  literary  circles,  also, 
O'Connor's  slashing  attack  upon  the  Secretary  for  the 
Interior  turned  the  tables  in  Walt's  favour. 

In  later  years  assaolts  of  the  same  character  were  not 
infrequent,  both  upon  Leaves  of  Qrati  and  its  author ; 
but,  however  annoying,  they  always  resulted  in  arousing 
curiosity,  and  thus  in  extending  the  circle  of  readers. 
Probably  the  fear  of  this  consequence  prevented  their 
further  mnltipHcation,  for  average  American  opinion 
was  then  nndisguisedly  hostile,  as,  of  course,  it  still 
remains. 

On  the  whole,  Whitman  seems  to  have  been  happy 
in  his  new  office.     He  never  tired  of  the  view  from  his 

>  Inoludad  lu  Bnoka,  <  Poltoi,  op.  cU. ;  Bucks,  19. 
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-window  ^  in  the  saoood  storey  of  the  Tteasoiy  BTiilding, 
oTerlooking  milee  of  river  reaches  with  white  sails  npon 
them,  and  the  range  of  wooded  Virginian  hills.  He 
liked  his  companiooB,  and  he  relish^  the  green  tea 
which  came  in  every  afternoon  ^m  a  girl  in  an  adja- 
cent office ;'  not,  indeed,  intended  for  him,  hat  resigned 
to  him  by  its  recipient,  who  was  soomful  of  the  cnp. 

He  went  great  walks,  especially  by  night,  and  enjoyed 
his  jaunts  on  the  cai^.  One  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
find  him  picnicing  by  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  and  on 
another  occasion  ne  is  visiting  Washington's  old  man- 
sion at  Mount  Vernon.'  Every  Smiday  till  the  close  of 
1866  he  was  in  the  hospitals,  and  frequently  called  at 
one  or  other  daring  the  week.  He  was  a  regular  visitor 
at  the  homes  of  several  friends,  and  his  acqaaintance 
with  Mr,  Peter  Doyle,  which  seems  to  have  began  dar- 
ing the  last  vrinter  of  the  war,  had  ripened  into  a  close 
comradeship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borronghs  had  always  to  keep  Sanday 
breakf EUt  waiting  for  him ;  there  was  a  regalarity  in  his 
lateness.*  After  a  chat  vriththem,  and  a  glance  Uiroagh 
the  Sanday  papers,  he  woald  stroll  over  to  the  office  for 
his  letters  on  his  way  to  some  hospital,  and  dnring  the 
coarse  of  the  afternoon  he  dropped  m  at  the  O'Connors' 
for  tea.  In  the  winter  he  spent  much  of  his  leisore 
by  the  fire  in  the  comfortable  Library  of  the  Treasn^ 
Boildiug  reading  novels,  philosophy  and  what  he  woald. 

He  boarded  at  a  pleasant  honse  on  M  Street,  near 
Twelfth.'  It  stood  l)ack  from  the  road,  with  a  long 
sweep  of  sward  in  front  of  it,  and  an  arboar  ander  a 
great  cherry  tree,  which  became  in  spring  a  hill  of 
enovry  blossom.  As  the  evenings  grew  warmer,  Whit- 
man and  his  fellow-boarders  woald  draw  their  chairs 
oat  on  to  the  grass  and  sit  under  the  trees  talking  or 
silently  watching  the  passers-by,  or  Ustening  to  occa- 
adonal  strolling  players. 

To  his  companions  and  to  casual  visitors  he  seemed 
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as  strong  as  ever.  He  ate  well,  avoiding  excess,  and, 
still  adhering  to  his  resolation,  partaking  bnt  sparingly 
of  meat  He  went  to  bed  and  rose  early.  Always 
afEable  and  coorteoas,  he  contrived  to  take  his  part  in 
the  general  conversation  without  saying  mnch. 

Such  a  life  was  easy,  and  passably  comfortable ;  he 
was  earning  a  fair  salary,  and  making  new  friends  con- 
stantly. Bat  he  was  withoat  a  home ;  and  Washington, 
after  all,  as  the  seat  of  officialism,  shows  the  seamy 
side  of  democracy.  The  cynic  declares  that  its  popula- 
tion consists  ezcfosively  of  negroes,  mean  whites  and 
officials  ;  thus  presenting  a  mdancholy  contrast  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  fifties  with  its  large  class  of  vigorous- 
minded,  independent  artisans,  the  oackbone  of  a  city 
democracy  as  the  yeoman-farmers  are  of  a  nation. 

The  rontine  also  of  the  work  he  was  doing  most  often 
have  been  irksome  to  him.'  It  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of 
Whitman's  life  that  he  shonld  have  been  content  to  coo- 
tinne  in  Washington  six  years  at  least  after  the  hospitals 
had  ceased  to  claim  him  ;  sitting  before  a  Government 
desk  as  third  clerk  and  earning  his  regnlar  pay  of  rather 
more  than  three  hundred  ponnds  a  year.*  How  great 
the  change  from  his  old  Bohemian  days  I  The  question 
obtmdes,  was  Walt  becoming  "  respectable  "  ? 

Whether  he  were  or  no,  at  least  he  had  become 
noticeably  better  clad  and  less  aggressive,  a  gentler 
seeming  man  than  of  old.'  And  yet  there  was  always 
sometbmg  illusive  about  this  apparent  change.  He 
could  stiU  turn  the  face  of  a  rock  to  impertinent 
intruders ;  *  be  could  still  blaze  out  in  sudden  anger 
npon  a  rare  occaeioo.  , 

Bat  he  was  near  fifty  now,  and  for  several  years  the 
strong  sympathies  of  his  nature  had  been  fully  and  con- 
tinuaUyezercised  in  the  wards.  His  individuality  was  as 
marked  as  ever ;  bnt  with  the  war  he  had  experienced  a 
deeper  sense  of  hie  membership  in  the  life  of  the  Bace. 
The  word  "  en-masae,"  now  so  often  on  his  lips,  expresses 
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this  constant  conscioosness.  It  was  not  new  to  him, 
bat  its  dominance  waa  new. 

Again,  whi]e  he  had  seen  before  tbat,  in  general,  every 
Boni  ia  divine,  it  was  the  days  and  nights  which  he  spent 
in  the  wards  which  made  him  understand  how  divine  it 
actnaUy  is.  The  meaning  of  love  grows  richer  in  its 
exercise,  and  this  was  doubtless  ^e  in  the  case  of 
Walt  Whitman. 

The  esperience  of  recent  years  had  cleansed  his 
self-assertion  of  qoahties  which  were  merely  fortnitoas. 
Never  intentionally  eccentric,  he  had  previonsly  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  traits  which  were  pectUiar  to  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  his  own  personally.  Bat  the 
crocible  heat  of  the  wards  rid  him  of  that,  while  in- 
tegratine  his  nature  more  perfectly.  Living  more  in- 
tensely than  ever,  he  was  hving  more  than  ever  in  the 
lives  of  others;  and  this  inevitably  made  him  more 
catholic. 

Other  circamstanoes  aided  in  the  same  direction.  His 
manner  of  daily  life  had  altered.  He  lived  no  longer 
among  his  own  folk  at  home,  bat  instead  among  pro- 
fessional men  and  clerks,  at  a  middle-class  Washmgton 
hoarding-honBe.  He  worked  now  with  a  pen,  not  a 
hammer ;  and  his  book,  written  for  the  yoang  American 
artisan,  was  being  read  and  appreciated,  not  at  all  by 
him,  bat  instead  by  students  in  Old  and  New  England. 
He  lost  nothing  of  himself  by  becoming  one  of  this  other 
class  in  which  for  the  time  he  lived  with  his  book.  A 
smaller  man  might  have  been  setioaaly  affected  by  sach 
a  change  in  enviromnent;  but  while  it  could  not  be 
withont  effect  apon  Whitman,  it  never  made  him  less 
true  to  his  essential  self. 

In  considering  this  period,  I  think  we  may  say  that 
the  Whitman  of  the  later  sixties  was  still  the  large 
mascoline  man  who  wrote  the  first  Leavet  of  Oratt ;  but 
having  in  1860  completed  the  first  plan  of  the  book,  hia 
task  01  self-assertioa  now  became  as  it  were  a  secondary 
matter.  The  suffering  and  sympathy  of  the  war  had 
developed  the  saviour  in  him ;  bo  that  some  of  his 
portraits,  taken  at  the  time,  have  almost  the  air  of  a 
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"  gBDtld  abepherd  ".  His  meeuge  became  increasin^y 
one  of  helpful  love,  newly  Bdjnsted  to  the  individnJus 
among  whom  he  was  thrown. 

And  with  the  rise  of  a  group  of  able  yoong  champions 
and  admirers,  it  became  more  necessary  that  he  ehoold 
gaard  his  message  and  himself  from  anything  that  could 
enooorage  that  h^bit  of  personal  imitation  which  would 
have  created  a  group  of  little  Whitmanites,  whose  very 
ability  mnst  have  limited  the  original  inspiratioD  which 
had  bound  them  to  him. 

ThoB  it  was  in  a  Bense  tme  that,  after  the  publication 
of  the  volome  of  1860,  the  first  Whitman  was,  aa  he 
prophesied  he   would  be,  "disembodied,    triumphant, 

So  mnch  on  the  matter  of  Whitman's  increased  re- 
spectability :  as  to  his  prolonged  stay  in  Washington, 
something  further  mast  be  said. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  no  longer  the  Titan  of  old 
days.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  writes  home  that  he  is 
well,  but  "  getting  old  "  ;  ^  and  every  year  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  extremes  of  the  Washington  chmate  more  and 
mora     This  is  farther  evidence  of  decreasing  vitality. 

Had  he  returned  to  New  York,  it  must  probably  have 
been  to  write  for  the  prees ;  and  however  physically 
robust  he  might  suppose  himself  to  be,  something  at 
least  of  the  old  force  of  initiative  had  left  him.  There 
was  no  longer  any  immediate  need  for  his  presence  at 
home ;  for  when  JefF  went  West  to  St  Louis,  as  engineer 
to  the  city  waterworks,  his  brother  George  was  there  to 
take  his  place  as  the  mother's  main  support. 

Walt  was,  moreover,  earning  a  somdent  income  in 
an  easy  fashion.  The  work  itself  was  li^t;  he  was 
trusted,  and  httle  snpervised.  His  chief  seems  to  have 
recognised  that  he  had  spent  himself  unsparin^y  for 
America  in  the  hospitals,  without  immediate  reward ; 
and  now,  in  consequence,  allowed  him  to  arrange  his 
duties  as  suited  him  best.     He  spent  but  httle  of  his 
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income  apon  himself ;  thoagh  the  penniiooB  simpUcity 
and  discomfort  of  the  early  days  was  no  longer  desirable. 
He  alwajrs  sent  something  to  his  mother,  and  seems  to 
have  divided  the  remainder  between  any  of  his  hospital 
boys  who  still  lingered;  the  beggars  whom  he  never 
refased ;  bis  friends,  and  the  Savings  Bank. 

But  one  sospects  that  Whitman  really  stayed  on  in 
Washington  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  previooaly 
remained  in  New  York.  He  took  root  wherever  he 
stood ;  and  it  required  the  tog  of  daty  to  remove  him. 
Wherever  he  was,  hia  life  was  fall  of  incident  and 
material  for  thought.  Outward  occupation  or  adventure 
counted  for  comparatively  httle  in  his  experience.  His 
iresent  cdicnmstances  favoured  the  steady  progress  of 

B  own  writing  and  the  prosecution  of  hia  fnendships. 

Not  that  he  ever  forgot  his  friends  in  the  metropolis, 
or  grew  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  his  family.  He 
contrived  to  spend  at  least  a  month  every  anntmer  in 
his  old  hannts,  living  at  home  and  making  daily  ex- 
peditions on  the  bay,  bathing  from  the  Coney  Island 
Beach,  and  sauntering  along  Broadway.'  He  often  had 
basineas  at  the  printers',  for  he  was  now  again  hia  own 
pubhaher. 

The  Leaves  had  been  out  of  print  since  the  failure 
of  bis  Boston  friends,  and  in  1867  he  was  working 
on  a  new  edition,  completing  the  very  copy  which 
had  roused  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Harlan.  He  seems  to 
have  apent  a  few  days  with  his  friend  Mrs.  Price ;  *  and 
coming  down  late  to  tea  one  evening,  after  worMng  on 
bis  manuscripts,  one  of  the  daughters  haa  recorded  the 
extraordinary  brightness  and  elation  of  his  mien.  "An 
almost  irrepressible  joyousness,"  she  says,  "  shone  from 
his  face  and  seemed  to  pervade  his  whole  body.  It  was 
the  more  noticeable  as  his  ordinary  mood  was  one  of 
quiet  yet  cheerful  serenity.  I  knew  he  had  been  work- 
ing at  &  new  edition  of  his  book,  and  I  hoped  if  he  had 
an  opportunity  he  would  say  something  to  let  us  into  the 

1  Sea  C&lunufl. 

*Baoke,S3;  MiM  Price gi*H  date  u  1806;   the  new  ed.  ftppeued 

Uta  In  1867. 
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secret  of  his  mysterioas  joy.  tJnfortanfttely,  most  of 
those  at  the  (able  were  occapied  with  some  Bnbject  of 
oonversatioD ;  at  every  pause  I  waited  eaeerly  for  him 
to  speak;  bat  no,  some  one  else  would  oegin  again, 
ontil  I  grew  almost  wild  with  impatience  and  vexation. 
He  appeared  to  listen,  and  would  even  laagh  at  some  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made,  yet  he  did  not  ntter  a 
single  word  during  the  meal;  and  his  faoe  still  wore 
that  singolar  brightness  and  delight,  as  though  he  had 
partaken  of  some  divine  elixir." 

Bat  it  was  not  always  in  joy  that  be  wrote.  Other 
friends  have  told  how  they  have  noted  him  taming 
aside  from  the  street  into  some  door  or  allejrway  to  take 
ont  a  slip  of  paper  and  write,  with  the  tears  ronning  fast 
across  his  face!^  Whether  in  tears  or  in  ecstasy,  it  is 
certain  that  he  composed  his  poems  onder  the  stress  of 
actual  feehng ;  and  of  emotions  which  shook  bis  whole 
being  and  thrilled  its  heavy,  slow-vibrating  chords  to 
mnsic. 

■Baoki,  lit. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
FRIENDS  AND  FAUE 

IN  October,  1667,  the  new  Tolmne  appealed ;  it  was 
intended  to  replace  the  former  final  e^tion  of  1860, 
and  in  itself  was  now  regarded  as  final  Whitman 
wrote  home  to  his  mother  that  at  last  he  had  finished 
his  re-urrangings  and  correctionB,  for  good.^  Bat  he 
was  mistal^en  ;  for  becanse  the  book  was  a  whole,  every 
page  which  he  added  to  it  in  ancceeding  years  entailed 
a  new  revision  of  the  rest.  Each  new  note  affects  the 
old  seqaence,  which  thns  requires  to  be  ordered  anew. 

The  book  might  be  handsomer,  be  says;  but  he 
notes  that  he  has  omitted  some  excessive  phriues,  and 
even  dn^ped  a  passage  or  two  which  had  not  stood  the 
test  of  tune  ;  and  now  he  feels  that  the  volnme  proves 
itself  to  any  fair-minded  person.  Beyond  these  altera* 
tions,  the  book  contains  httle  that  is  new. 

That  pnbUc  interest  in  Whitman  was  increasing  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  this  year  of  the  first  of  those 
brief  biographical  stadias  which  have  since  become  so 
nomerons.  It  was  from  Hie  pen  of  his  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  John  Bnrronghs,  than  whom  none  knew  him  better 
daring  the  Washington  days ;  and  having  besides  the 
fait  i^vantage  of  Whitman's  sapervision,  remains  a 
principal  anuiority  to  this  day,^ 

Eqaally  important  was  the  preparation  in  England 
tikis  aatomn  of  a  volnme  of  selections  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Bossetti.*  The  editor  of  the  Qerm,  that  most  interest- 
ing expression  of  a  new  and  pregnant  spirit  in  art  whose 

iCMnden,  vlti.,  218. 

■  NoUi  on  Walt  Whitnum  as  Poet  and  Perton,  1867. 

'  Potmt  of  W.  W.,  1868. 
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brief  bat  briUiftnt  course  had  ended  a  few  years  before 
the  first  abearance  of  the  Leaeet,  was  the  nght  man  to 
introduce  Walt  Whitman  to  the  Bngliah  reader.  Both 
he  and  his  brother,  the  poet,  had  for  several  years  been 
admirers  of  Whitman's  work ;  and  before  the  pnbhca- 
tion  of  the  new  edition  he  had  written  an  able  notice  of 
the  book  in  The  ChroKiek,  a  short-lived  organ  of  advanced 
Catholic  viewa' 

This  was  widely  copied  by  the  American  presa  It 
preserves  a  jadicial  tone,  which  while  fuUy  appreciating 
the  literary  valne  of  the  new  work,  is  far  uom  indis- 
criminate praisa  Mr.  Bossetti  frankly  protested  against 
what  he  regarded  as  the  gross  treatment  of  gross  things, 
not  80  mncn  on  ethical  as  on  esthetic  groonds ;  against 
jarring  words  and  faolty  constmctioDS.  He  noted  the 
obscurity  and  fragments?  character  of  many  passages, 
coiamented  on  the  agglomerative  or  catalognial  habit, 
and  apon  the  author's  jastifiable,  bat  at  first  sight 
eza^rating,  self-assertion. 

Much  of  this  was,  at  least  from  its  writer's  literary 
point  of  view,  jnst  and  valnable  criticism.  Mr.  Boasetti 
wae  less  f  ortonate  when  he  asserted  that  if  only  he  were 
brought  down  by  sickness  many  things  would  appear 
very  different  to  Whitman ;  for  while  the  remark  cos- 
tains  an  incontestable  element  of  axiomatic  tmth,  its 
particular  appUcation  was  based  apon  a  misapprehension 
of  the  poet's  character.  He  conceived  that  Whitman's 
faith  depended  apon  physical  well-being — ^jast  as  Walt 
once  declared  that  G-oethe's  religion  was  founded  simply 
upon  good  digestion  and  appetite — thus  missing  the 
spiritual  basis  of  bis  personality. 

Bat  if  Bossetti's  hterary  criticisms  are  searching  and 
upon  the  whole  just,  his  praises  are  not  less  notablei 
LeaoM  of  Qrats  he  describes  as  by  far  the  lai^est  poetical 
performance  of  our  period ;  and  while  acclaiming  him 
the  founder  of  American  poetry,  he  foresees  that  its 
author's  voice  will  one  day  be  potential  and  magisterial 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

■  Sm  ftlBO  PnlAca  to  Poemi  of  W.  W.,  ukd  Bouetli  Paptn,  340. 
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The  critioism  was  followed  by  the  compilatiou  of  a 
volmne  of  selections  oontaining  nearly  one  half  of  the 
cnrrent  Leavet  of  Qreus,  and  a  lurge  part  of  the  original 
Preface  of  1855.  The  enterprise  bronght  the  compiler 
into  cordial  personal  relations  with  me  poet.^  There 
had  at  first  been  a  slight  misonderstanding  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  English  version,  and  an  expurgated 
but  otherwise  complete  edition  had  been  snggested. 
'Whitman  conld  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  volome,  and 
would  natorally  have  preferred  his  own  complete  book 
to  any  selections.  Bat  in  Mr.  Bossetti  he  recognised 
an  onderstanding  friend.  While  frankly  expressing  his 
own  views,  he  was  most  cordial  and  generous  in  the  de- 
claration of  his  faith  in  his  correspondent's  wisdom,  and 
of  his  desire  to  leave  him  unshackled. 

The  selections  contained  none  of  the  poems  which 
had  aroused  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Harlan  and  his 
friends,  and  would  probably  have  more  than  satisfied 
the  very  different  criticisms  of  Emerson.  Their  publica- 
tion estabhshed  the  foundation  of  Whitman's  Enghsh 
fame,  which  now  rapidly  outstripped  his  American. 
Already  known  to  the  few — to  such  men  for  instance 
as  Tennyson,  Dante  Gt.  Boeeetti,  Swinburne,  W.  Bell 
Scott,  J.  A.  Symonds  and  Thomas  Dixon — Laavt*  of 
Qratt  was  from  this  time  eagerly  sought  after  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorons 
thinkers. 

Although  they  never  met,  'Whitman's  friendship  with 
Bymonds  is  so  important  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  younger  man's  character." 
He  had  been,  aa  is  well  known,  an  exceptionally  brilhant 
Oxford  scholar ;  who  had  shown  so  Uttle  trace  of  the 
disqualifying  elenients  of  genius  that  his  painfully  accur- 
ate poetic  form  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize.  After 
his  studies  at  Balliol,  he  entered  early  manhood  with 
impaired  sight,  an  imtable  brain  and  incipient  consump> 
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tion.  His  temper  wu  natorally  Btrennons,  bat  this 
qaality  was  Ehccompanied  by  introspective  morbidity. 

In  me  aatomn  of  1866,  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,' 
the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Myers  intiodaced  him  to  Leavei 
of  Orau ;  his  reading  of  one  of  the  GalEunue  poems — 
"Long  I  thought  that  knowledge  alone  would  snffice 
me  " ' — from  the  edition  of  1860,  sending,  as  Symoads 
says,  electric  thrills  thiongh  the  very  nuoTOw  of  his 
bones.  "Whitman  of  courae  rode  rough-shod  over  all  the 
scholar's  academic  and  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  re- 
qnired  slow  aBsimilation.  This  process  continued  daring 
the  next  four  years ;  but  he  says  that  the  book  becanie 
eventoolly  a  more  powerful  formative  influence  in  his 
life  than  Plato's  works,'  or  indeed  any  other  volume, 
save  the  Bible, 

Married  already,  and  already  largely  an  invalid,  life 
vros  fnll  of  difficulties  for  so  keen  and  eager  a  mind ;  and 
the  Leaves  became  his  anchor,  especially  the  poems  of 
Galamus>  It  was  in  1869  and  1870"  that  be  realised 
their  full  valoa 

Already  his  mind  had  responded  to  the  idea  of  the 
cosmos  and  of  cosmic  enthusiasm,'  sug^ted  to  it  in  the 
H^nm  of  Cleanthes,  in  certain  pages  of  Marcos  Aurelius, 
Giordano  Bruno,  Goethe,  and  the  Evolutionists  of  his 
own  time.  To  these  ideas  Whitman  brought  convic- 
tion and  reahty.  It  was  through  his  study  of  the  Leaves 
that  Symonds  came  to  understand  for  himself  the  infinite 
value  and  possibility  of  human  comradeship,  and  became 
a  glad  participant  in  the  Universal  Life. 

For  twenty  years  the  two  men  corresponded  as  close 
friends ;  and  there  were  few  in  whose  admiration  for 
his  work  Whitman  foand  such  keen  satisfaction.  But 
Addington  Symonds  was  always  a  conscientious  as  well 
as  an  affectionate  and  reverent  friend ;  and  while  at  a 
later  date  he  pubUcly  protested  against  Mr.  Swinburne's 
assault,^  and  in  his  posthamous  study  of  Whitman, 

'  Symonds,  1C8.       '  5«pra,  ISS  n.  ' 

'  /,  A.  Symondt,  U.,  70 ;  Otuadan'i  Compliment,  78. 
•/.  A.  Swnimda,  U.,  15.       'A.,  U.,  83.       'lb..  11.,  ISO,  131. 
)  S7m<^d8  In  Firtnifhag  Sev..  xlU.,  iCS ;  A.  0.  S.  in  *6.,  170. 
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prOTed  himself  second  to  none  in  bis  ftdmiration  of  him 
whom  he  called  Master,  yet  he  himself  made  some  of 
the  frankest  and  most  trenchant  criticisms  of  his  friend's 
work.  He  tbns  preserved  his  independence,  and,  unlike 
that  of  the  mere  disciple,  his  praise  of  Whitman  is 
rendered  really  valuable  by  this  quality. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  Mr.  Madoz  Brown  lent  a  copy 
of  the  Seleetiom  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Alexander  Gilcbrist, 
the  widow  of  Blake's  biographer.  She  responded  to 
the  book's  appeal,  and  immediately  borrowed  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  copy  of  the  complete  volome.*  While  wholly 
approving  the  omission  from  his  SaieeUoni  of  such 
poems  as  the  "  Children  of  Adam,"  and  herself  mek' 
mg  some  partial  reservation  with  regard  to  these  as 
perhaps  infringing  in  certain  passages  the  natural  law  of 
concealment  and  modesty,  she  expressed  to  Mr.  Bossetti, 
in  fervid  and  impassion^  phrases,  the  joy  that  came  to 
her  in  this  new  gospel,  worthy  at  last  as  she  thought  of 
America.  Her  friend  obtained  her  permission  to  allow 
her  letters  to  him  to  be  published ;  and  they  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Radical  for  May,  1870. 

Her  words  of  womanly  understanding  stirred  Whitman 
too  deeply  for  much  outward  expression.*  He  hardly 
regarded  them  as  a  declaration  of  individnal  friendship, 
showing  himself  at  tUe  time  even  a  little  indifferent  *  to 
the  personality  of  their  writer.  They  were,  be  knew, 
a  testimony  not  so  much  to  him  as  to  his  Leavet  of  Grass,- 
which  were  a  half-impersonal  utterance,  and  as  such 
he  received  them  with  gratitude.*  Nothing,  not  even 
O'Connor's  brilliant  vindication,  had  so  jnetified  the 
poems  to  their  maker. 

Whitman  has  been  roundly  abused  by  Mr,  Swinburne  ' 
and  others,  because,  as  they  say,  he  lacks  the  romantic 
attitude  toward  woman.  Mr.  Meredith  has  sbonn  in  bis 
own  inimitable  way  the  fiends  that  mask  themselves 

<  Amit  QOckrUt,  Her  Lift  and  WrUmgs,  hj  H.  H.  Q.,  1887 ;  Mid 
Inn.  41,43. 

*  Boi$elti  Pap»n,  U9,  460.       >  Bockt,  SI.       *  I*  re,  79. 
'Fort.  Bm-.toe.  cit. 
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too  often  onder  this  romantic  mien ;  and  one  is  not 
alwajrs  sore  whether  Whitman's  honesty  is  not  in  itaeU 
a  htUe  distastefal  to  some  of  his  critics. 

It  is  tme  that  he  has  addressed  woman  as  the  mother 
or  the  equal  mate  of  man,  rather  than  aa  the  maid  on- 
wed,  as  thongh  his  thoaght  of  sex  transcended  the 
limits  nsnally  assigned  to  it.  I  am  persoaded  that  the 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  fonnd  in  uie  fact  that  Whit- 
man's mystic  conscionaness  had  broken  many  of  the 
barriers  which  have  constricted  the  passion  of  sex  too 
narrowly  daring  past  centmies.  He  heard  all  the  deeps 
of  life  calling  to  one  another  and  responding  with 
passionate  avowals  of  life's  unity.  The  sonl  of  the  lover 
— aa  all  the  poets  have  been  telling  ns  since  Dante's  day 
— discovers  its  tme  self  in  the  beloved  person  :  but  the 
soal  of  Whitman  discovered  itself  as  sorely  and  as 
passionately  in  the  Beloved  World.  The  expression  is 
so  novel  that  it  sonnds  well-nigh  absoid  to  ears  that  do 
not  "hear".  Bat  for  those  who  can  hear.  Whitman's 
voice  is  all  surcharged  with  the  lover's  passion ;  not  less 
intense  but  larger  in  its  sanity  than  the  voices  of  other 
poets. 

Again  we  may  jastly  urge  that,  in  general,  it  was 
Woman  as  Madonna,  rather  than  as  Yenos,  whom  he 
contemplated.  Or  shall  we  say  he  saw  the  Madonna  in 
Venus,  as  Botticelli  did?  His  love,  when  he  wrote, 
was  that  of  a  man  of  middle  life,  in  whom  the  yearning 
tenderness  of  fatherhood  mingled  with  the  other  currents 
of  passion.  Hia  vision  beheld  the  Divine  Child,  with- 
out whom  love  itself  is  incomplete.  For  fatherhood  and 
motherhood  are  seen  by  the  insight  of  the  poet  to  be 
implicit  in  the  passion  of  aex,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Whitman,  the  seer,  to  think  of  one  apart  from  the  other. 

Aa  a  wife  and  a  mother,  Anne  Gilchrist  recognised  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  Whitman's  conception  of  love ;  and 
his  book  woB  to  her  hke  the  presence  of  a  great  and  wise 
comrade.'  She  was  the  first  woman  who  had  publicly 
recognised  his  purpose  in  these  poems,  and  it  was  an  act 

■  In  r*,  13. 
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of  no  small  heroism.^     Whitman  might  well  be  moved 
by  it. 

The  SeUctiotu  had  appeared  in  1868,  a  year  which  also 
saw  the  pnblication  *  ot  O'Connor's  tale,  The  Carpenter, 
in  whose  pages  commences  that  legendary  element  in 
Whitman's  story,  which  follows  the  advent  of  the  more 
Etriking  personaJities.  Here  Whitman  is  confused  with 
Christ,  somewhat  as  was  Francis  by  his  followers,  more 
than  six  centuries  before. 

That  such  a  thing  should  have  been  possible  in  the 
Whitman  circle  req^uires  a  few  words  of  explaaation.  I 
have  already  described  the  poem  in  which  he  himself 
claims  comradeship  with  "  the  Crucified  ".*  The  further 
assertion  of  such  a  claim  inevitably  fell  to  O'Connor, 
whose  work  was  always  marked  by  an  element  of  vehem- 
ence and  even  of  excess.  Brilliant,  generous,  eloquent, 
he  was  oftener  a  fervid  partisan  than  a  safe  critic. 

Having  already  conpled  Whitman's  name  with  the 
greatest  m  literature* — an  act  of  audacity,  even  if  we 
accept  the  conjunction — it  was  bnt  natural  that,  finding 
the  man  himself  nobler  even  than  his  works,  be  shoold 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  masters  of  human  life. 
He  was  not  satisfied  even  with  the  praises  he  had  piled 
upon  his  hero  in  his  indignant  rejoinder  to  the  Hon. 
James  Harlan. 

O'Connor's  tale  is  of  no  great  value ;  bat  it  reminds 
us  that  there  was  in  Walt  something  which  bewildered 
those  who  knew  him  best :  something  Jove-like  says 
one ;  ^  something  that,  judged  by  ordinary  standards, 
was  superhuman,  alike  in  its  calm  breadth  of  view  and 
its  capacity  for  love.  They  observed  that  what  others 
mi^ht  do  under  the  constraint  of  exceptional  influences, 
of  intellectual  conviction,  moral  ideEu  or  rehgions  en- 
thusiasm, he  did  naturally.  He  did  not  rise  to  an 
occasion,  but  always  embraced  opportunity  as  though 
from  a  higher  level    He  was  not  shocked  or  alienated  by 

■  See  infra,  361. 
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things  which  shocked  otiier  mes ;  and  penonaJ  slights 
and  mjories  hardly  toached  him,  dropping  from  him  at 
once.  He  waa  the  beet  of  comrades,  and  yet  he  was  a 
man  of  deep  reserra  And  he  was  so  many-sided  that 
his  friends  were  hardly  aware  that  he  concealed  some- 
thing of  himself  From  them  Always  when  yon  met 
him  again  yon  fonnd  him  bigger  than  yon  had  remem- 
bered  him ;  and  the  better  yon  knew  him,  the  less  cei^ 
tain  yon  would  be  of  accurately  forecasting  his  actions  or 
miderstanding  his  thoughts. 

If,  however,  we  call  nim  snperhmnan,  it  mnst  be  by 
an  nnasnal  manner  of  speech ;  for  he  was,  as  we  know, 
the  most  Jminan  of  men,  seeming  to  be  personally 
familiar  and  at  home  with  every  fragment  of  hnmaoity. 
He  comprehended  the  springs  of  action  in  individoals, 
as  the  Bonl  comprehends  the  purpose  of  each  limb  and 
article  of  the  body.  He  had  the  understanding  which 
comes  through  a  snbUe  sympathy  with  the  whole  of 
things. 

Explain  or  ignore  it  as  we  will,  there  is  in  every  man 
that  which  is  Divine ;  bnt  nsnally  this  side  of  his  natare 
is,  as  it  were,  turned  away  from  view.  Our  personality 
has  deeps  which  even  otir  own  conscionsneas  has  not 
plumbed,  though  at  times  it  catches  a  glimpse  of  them. 
And  we  know  that  there  are  men  whose  consciousness 
is  as  much  deeper  than  ours  as  ours  is  deeper  than 
that  of  a  babe.  Whitman  was  one  of  these ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  such  a  one  must  always  render  the 
writing  of  his  biography  a  tentative  task.  It  seems  as 
though  O'Connor,  feehng  this,  had  thrown  his  own 
attempt  at  portraiture  into  the  form  of  a  sort  of  parable. 
Eor  his  friends,  while  they  saw  possibilities  in  him  which 
they  also  recognised  in  themselves,  saw  also  others 
which  bewildered  them  by  their  suggestions  of  the  old 
hero-stories ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  wondered,  if 
sometimes  they  found  in  his  life  a  similitude  to  that  of 
the  Nazarene. 

The  world  is  ever  telling  over  the  old  legends,  and 
wondering  in  spite  of  itself  if,  after  all,  they  might  be 
true.    In  our  nobler  moments  we  find  ourselves  rebelling 
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agunst  the  traditional  liimtatioDB  of  oar  manhood ; 
something  within  ooi  own  hearts  assares  as  that 
humanity  ia  destined  to  attain  a  nobler  statnra  Every 
new  revelation  of  the  ^ssibilities  of  lite,  every  new  in- 
carnation of  hmnanity  in  some  great  soal,  bringa  to  our 
lips  the  name  of  Jesas.  For  in  it  the  aspirations  of  the 
world's  childhood  have  been  made  onr  own. 

We  can  never  beheve  that  the  story  of  the  Christ 
closed  with  the  earthly  career  of  Jesas.  We  know  that 
He  will  come  again ;  that  hnntanity  will  renew  its 
promise ;  that  the  old  stock  will  break  once  more  into 
prophetic  blossom.  And  waiting  and  watching,  at  the 
advent  of  every  great  one,  our  hearts  cry  oat  the  ineffable 
name  of  onr  hope,  at  whose  very  hearing  the  sonl  of  faith 
is  refreshed.  Every  great  soul  assures  as  that  the  old, 
old  stories  are  more  than  true ;  they  are  prophetic  for 
oar  very  selves ;  speaking  to  as  of  a  Divine  destiny  and 
porpose  to  which  we,  too,  may — nay,  must — eventually 
arise.  To  Whitman's  closest  friends  such  was  his 
gospel. 

But  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  read  him  so 
significantly.  Merely  intellectual  people,  trying  him  by 
their  own  standards,  often  fonnd  him  stupid.  A  young 
doctor,  for  instance,  who  had  known  him  m  New  York, 
and  was  now  a  fellow-boarder  with  him  npou  M  Street, 
records  his  own  impression  formed  at  this  time,  that 
Walt  was  physically  lazy  and  intellectually  hazy ; '  that 
his  conversation  was  disappointingly  enigmatic  and 
obscure,  and  his  words  were  misty,  shadowy,  elusive 
adombrations.  His  vocabulo^,  says  this  gentleman, 
even  when  he  was  deeply  o&cted  by  natural  scenes, 
was  almost  grotesquely  inadequate;  they  were  "tip- 
top," he  womd  declare ;  and  you  could  only  gather 
from  his  maimer  and  tiie  tone  of  his  voice  that  he 
meant  more  than  a  shabby  conunonploce. 

The  doctor,  who  was  doubtless  an  encyclopsdia  of 
accurate  knowledge,  found  his  companion  sadly  ignorant 

1  Pottar,  op.  cit. 
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of  the  common  names  of  the  trees  aod  birds  they  noticed 
on  their  rambles.  A  few  years  later,  however,  Whitman 
displayed  so  considerable  a  knowledge  in  these  directions 
that  one  may  at  least  sappose  he  profited  considerably 
from  his  companion's  information.*  And  even  if  he  did 
not  know  their  names,  he  came  near  to  knowing  their 
actaal  personality ;  which  is  probably  more  than  even 
the  worthy  doctor  attempted. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Whitman  was  no  dreamer 
of  vagae  dreams.  His  face  at  this  time  was  equally 
expressive  of  alertness  and  of  calm.  His  small  eyes, 
grey-bine  under  their  heavy-drooping  passionate  lids, 
were  of  an  extraordinarily  penetrating  vision.  They 
were  the  eyes  of  a  spirit  which  looked  out  through  them 
ceaselessly  as  from  oehind  a  shelter.  Circled  hy  a  de- 
finite line,  they  had  the  perceptive  draining  gnality  of 
a  child's  when  it  is  first  awake  to  all  the  world's  store- 
house of  strange  things.'  Never  a  merely  passive 
onlooker,  he  was  always  a  dynamic  force,  challenging 
and  evoking  the  manhood  of  fajs  friends. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  his  relations  with  Peter 
Doyle,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  as  one  of  Walt's 
closest  companions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington period.  Doyle  was  a  young  Catholic,  born  in 
Ireland  out  raised  in  the  Virginian  Alexandria.'  His 
father,  a  blacksmith  and  machinist,  eventually  went  to 
work  in  a  Bichmond  foundry  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  Pete,  who  wss  a  mere  lad,  entered  the  Confederate 
army.  Soon  after,  he  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner, 
and  being  carried  to  WaBhington,  he  obtained  during  his 
convalescence  *  the  post  of  conductor  on  one  of  the  tram- 
cars  running  upon  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  was  a 
course  of  some  four  miles,  from  Georgetown,  by  the 
White  House  and  Treasury  and  near  to  Armory 
Square,  up  the  hill  by  the  Capitol  and  down  again  to 
near  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  Anacoatia  Biver.  And  in  such 
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a  coarse  he  wb«  boand  sooner  or  later  to  make  the 
acqaaiatance  of  Whitmaii. 

Their  meeting  occurred  one  wild  stormy  night,  perhaps 
is  the  winter  of  18fi4-65,'  when  Fete  was  about  eighteen. 
Walt  had  been  ont  to  see  John  Borronghs,  and  was 
retomiag  wrapt  aronnd  in  his  great  blanket-rag,  the 
only  pasBenger  in  the  car.  Fete  was  cold  and  lonely : 
something  aboat  the  big  red-faced  man  within  promised 
fellowship  and  warmth.  60  he  entered  the  car  and  pat 
his  hand  mipolsively  on  Walt's  knee.  Walt  was  pleased  ; 
they  seemed  to  anderstand  one  another  at  once;  and 
instead  of  descending  at  his  destination,  the  older  man 
rode  an  extra  foor  miles  that  night  for  friendship's 
sake.' 

Pete  was  a  fair  well-built  lad,  with  a  warm  Irish 
heart ;  and  in  Walt,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  been 
his  father,  the  fraternal  and  paternal  gualitieB  aUke  were 

1 0«l&miis,  as,  gives  1866 ;  but  Oomp.  Prou,  70,  throwa  data  book : 
•M  alao  Mpro,  310. 

*  Althoagh  It  hM  been  prariouBty  quoted,  the  following  puBute  from 
Mr.  Bunoughs'  Birdi  ana  Poet*  glvce  »o  gcaphio  a  dasoription  d  Whtt- 
nun  kt  this  time,  that  I  osjinot  forbear  to  quote  it  :— 

"I  gira  hete  »  glimpee  of  him  in  WMhlngton,  on  a  Pemutjlvftuia 
AveonB  Mid  Vvrj  Yard  hone-ou,  toward  the  aloae  of  the  war,  ona 
■ammer  da;  at  Bundowa.  The  oar  ia  crowded  and  suffocatingly  hot, 
irith  aun;  paaeaiuen  on  the  taai  platf  onn,  and  among  them  a  bearded, 
ttorid-faoed  man,  dderly  but  agile,  retting  against  the  daoh,  by  the  aide 
of  the  ^onng  oondnotor,  and  evidently  hu  intimate  friend.  The  man 
wears  a  brMbd-tnrim  white  liat.  Among  the  jam  Inride  neat  the  door,  a 
jonng  Engliahwoman,  of  tha  working  olaaa,  with  two  children,  has  had 
trouble  aU  the  wa;  with  the  yonngeat,  a  Btrong.  tat,  fretful,  bright  babe 
of  ioiutean  or  Bfteen  monthj,  who  bids  fait  to  wony  the  mother  oom- 
plstely  out,  besidea  beooming  a  howling  nuiaanoe  to  averybodj.  As  tha 
oar  tup  around  Oantol  Bill,  the  youag  one  ia  more  demoniao  than 
arei,  and  tha  fluahad  and  peiB^lring  mother  is  just  ready  to  Imiat  into 
(ear*  with  wearinew  and  vexation.  Tlia  car  atope  at  tha  top  of  the  hill 
to  let  off  most  of  the  rear  platform  pasaengers,  and  the  nbite-hattad 
man  teaohas  indie,  and  gently  bat  flnily  disengaging  the  babe  from  its 
etifllitg  ^aoe  in  tha  mother's  anna,  takea  it  in  hia  own,  and  out  in  the 
ail.  The  astonished  and  excited  obild,  partly  in  fear,  partly  in  satis- 
faction  at  the  ohange,  stops  its  screaming,  and  aa  the  man  adjusts  it 
more  seooraly  to  bis  breast,  plants  Its  ohabby  hands  against  him,  and 
poshlngofiaaJarasit  can,  givee  a  good  look  squarely  in  his  face;  then, 
as  if  satiifled,  anugslaa  down  with  its  head  on  nis  neck,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute,  la  soond  and  peaoefnlly  asleep  without  another  whimper, 
ntteriy  fagged  oat." 
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very  strong.  Separated  from  his  own  children,  and  his 
own  yoonger  brothers  whom  he  had  dearly  loved,  his 
heart's  tendemeaa  expended  itaelf  apon  other  lade,  and 
apon  none  more  than  npon  Pete.  There  are  few  ties 
stronger  than  those  which  bind  together  the  man  or 
woman  of  middle  life  whose  aympathiea  are  atiU  natural 
and  warm,  and  the  adolescent  lad  or  maiden  upon  hfe's 
threshold. 

Whitman  did  not  ap|>ear  merely  as  a  good  fellow  to 
hia  yonng  comrade :  his  affection  ran  too  deep  for  that. 
This  is  well  illnstrated  by  an  incident  in  their  relation- 
ship.' In  a  passing  fit  of  despondency  Pete  declared 
that  life  was  no  lon^r  worth  living,  and  that  he  had 
more  than  half  a  mmd  to  end  it  Walt  answered  him 
sharply;  he  was  very  angry  and  not  a  little  shocked. 
This  occnrred  npon  the  evening  of  his  departore  tar 
Brooklyn  for  one  of  his  visits  home,  and  the  two 
separated  somewhat  coldly. 

Walt  arrived  really  ill,  sofEering  from  a  sort  of  partial 
and  temporary  paralysis,  which  seems  to  have  attacked 
him  at  times  dnring  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in 
Washington.  As  soon  as  he  was  safficiently  recovered, 
he  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  fnll  of  loving  reproaches, 
of  affectionate  calls  to  duty,  and  promises  of  assistance. 
The  nnmanly  folly  of  Pete's  words  had,  he  says,  repelled 
him ;  bnt  afterwards  the  sense  of  his  indestmctible  love 
for  the  lad  had  returned  again  in  fuller  measure  than 
ever,  and  he  became  oertam  that  it  was  not  the  real 
Pete,  "my  darling  b<^,  mv  yonng  and  loving  brother," 
who  bad  spoken  those  wick^  words.  He  adjures  him, 
by  his  love  for  his  widowed  mother  and  for  Walt  his 
comrade,  to  be  a  man. 

Many  of  the  letters  to  Pete,  during  the  vacations  in 
Brooklyn  from  1868  to  1872,  ore  marked  by  a  sort  of 
paternal  anxiety  for  the  yonng  man's  welfare.  Pete 
was  imftulsive  and  emotional ;  he  was  not  one  to  whom 
study  or  thrift  waa  naturally  easy.  Watt  aided  him  all 
he  could  in  both  directions.    He  was  always  encouraging 

'0«l«mai,  08-56. 
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hia  "boys"  to  read  good  books,  combining  atill,  as  in 
earlier  years,  the  rdles  of  teacher  and  com^e ;  bat  he 
never  checked  in  any  degree  his  friend's  boyiah,  generoos 
and  pleasore-loTing  nature.  And  his  love  was  returned 
with  the  whole-hearted  loyal  devotion  of  the  tme  Gelt. 

This  friendship  with  Doyle  was  only  one  among  many,' 
and  the  fact  that  Pete  was  a  Cathohc  and  had  been  a 
Confederate  soldier,  shows  how  far  snch  relations  trans- 
cended any  mere  similarity  of  opinion.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  more  notable  in  the  circle  of  Whitman's  friends 
than  their  extraordinary  dissimilarity  one  from  another. 

Day  after  day,  Pete  would  come  to  the  Treasury 
boilding  after  hia  work  was  done,  and  wait  sleepily 
there  till  Walt  was  free ;  when  tiiey  would  atart  off 
n^n  a  stroll,  which  often  extended  itself  for  many 
miles  into  the  country.  Walt  frequently  had  other 
companioDB  upon  these  rambles.  Scmietimes  it  would 
be  John  Burroughs,  and  sometimes  quite  a  party  of 
men,  laughing,  smging  and  talking  gaily  together  aa 
they  went. 

Whitman  was  the  heart  of  good-fellowship ;  he  was 
the  oldest  of  tbem  in  yeara,  but  in  years  only.  One 
wonders  sometimes  whether  he  himaetf  reahaed  that  all 
these  men  were  so  much  his  juniors.  There  was  no 
comrade,  either  man  or  woman,  who  had  grown  up 
beside  him,  learning  with  him  the  lessons  of  life.  His 
mother  was  the  great  link  with  his  own  boyhood,  and 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  her  from  Washington  ^ 
ediow  how  strong  was  his  attachment  to  her,  and  how 
great  his  capacity  for  home-lore. 

It  ia,  then,  not  a  little  tragic  that  he  had  no  home 
to  call  his  own.  In  a  sense  he  was  a  solitary  man ;  in 
the  midst  of  hia  all-embracing  love  and  his  self-revealing 
poems, Walt  Whitman  lived  ms  life  apart  and  kept  many 
secrets.  In  spirit  he  was  as  sohtary  as  Thorean,  nay, 
even  more  than  he,  for,  though  his  fellowship  was  with 
the  life  Universal,  his  consciousness  of  it  seemed  unique. 

■0>Uma(,ie.         *OviuleD,Tlfl.,  iee-943. 
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His  self-reliant,  lUMcaline  nfttore  wu  attractiTe  to 
women,  with  whom  he  had,  as  one  of  hie  friends 
phrased  it,  "a  good  way".  With  them  and  with 
children  be  was  natural  and  happy. 

Vagae  and  anonyniOQS  figures  of  women  more  from 
time  to  time  across  his  story.  Id  186S  it  is  with  "  a 
lady  "  that  he  first  remarks  the  President's  sadness.' 
In  1868  he  has  great  talks  and  jolly  times  with  the 
girls  he  meets  on  a  trip  in  New  England,*  and  he  writes 
of  his  "particnlar  women  friends  in  New  York".  In 
1869  he  declares  langhingly,  he  is  quite  a  lady's  man 
again  as  in  the  old  days.* 

Women  trusted  him  instiDctively,  and  he  repayed 
their  trust  by  a  remarkable  silence  as  to  hia  relations 
with  them  He  understood  the  hearts  of  women,  for 
there  was  in  him  much  of  the  maternal.  This  qnahty 
often  finds  qnaint  expression  in  his  letters  to  Pete,  who 
is  "dear  baby"*  sometimes,  and  who  found  more  than 
one  kisB  sent  him  upon  the  paper. 

As  he  became  famous.  Whitman  had  his  queue  of 
visitors.  Now  it  is  a  spiritualistic  woman,  who  breaks 
off  her  interview  in  order  to  converse  with  the  spirit 
of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  now  a  Mrs.  McEnight,'  who 
would  paint  bis  portrait.  Later,  when  he  fell  ill, "  Mary 
Cole"  came  and  ministered  to  him."  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
with  Mrs.  Burroughs  and  Mrs.  Ashton,  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  his  friends.  With  women,  as  with  men,  he  had 
his  own  frank  way  of  expiessftig  affection,  and  many  a 
time  he  greeted  them  with  a  kiss,  knowing  it  woold  not 
be  misinterpreted. 

From  1868  to  1870  he  was  engaged  upon  a  brief 
political  treatise,  apparently  suggested  to  him  by  Car- 
lyle's  vehement  assault  upon  Democracy  and  all  its 
ways,  in  ShoottTig  Niagara? 

Life  in  Washington  during  and  after  the  war  had 
made  the  short-comings  of  r«mociacy  very  evident  to 

'  Wound-Dresser,  90.        'CalunuB,  W.  'lb.,  62. 
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"WhitmaD.  The  failure  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
attempted  impeachmeat.  had  been  followed  by  drastic 
measnrea  for  enforcing  Bepublicaa  ideas  in  the  Sooth 
by  all  the  abominable  methods  known  to  cormption 
and  carpet-bap  politicians.  The  year  1868  saw  the 
election  of  (Jrant  to  the  Presidency,  and  under  him 
eorrqption  extended  in  every  direction.  Grant's  real 
work  was  finished  at  Appomattox,^  and  his  eight  years 
of  official  life  added  nothmg  to  his  tame.  But  Whitman, 
sharing  the  national  regard  for  a  simple-minded,  down- 
right soldier,  heartily  approved  hia  nomination,  and  nrged 
his  brothers  to  support  him. 

For  the  carpet-bag  reconstruction  of  the  Soath  he 
had,  of  coarse,  no  sympathy. "  He  longed  for  a  anion 
of  hearts,  and  looked  ardently  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  South,  whom  he  loved  so  passionately,  woold  realise 
again  her  inalienable  part  in  the  Union.  Without  hec 
.^jnerica  was  incomplete.  And  in  the  "magnet  South''^ 
was  much  that  was  personally  dearest  to  Whitman's 
heart. 

The  more  extreme  Abolitionist  sentiment  bad  com- 
bined with  the  exigency  of  party  to  create  a  position 
in  the  Soathem  States  which  was  intolerable  to  all 
right  feeling.  The  suffrage  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  rebellious  whites  and  given  instead  to  the  negroes. 
It  was  as  though  the  management  of  the  honsehold 
affairs  should  be  entmsted  to  wholly  irresponsible  chil- 
dren. One  need  hardly  didd  4hat  it  was  not  the  negro 
who  ruled,  but  the  political  agent  who  bought  his  vote 
and  made  a  tool  of  bim.  Bach  a  policy  only  exasperated 
the  ant^onism  between  North  and  Sonth. 

And  Whitman,  though  he  hated  slavery,  saw  that 
the  negro  was  not  ready  to  exercise  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  When  the  negro  vote  in  the  capital  became 
dominant  in  political  elections,  and  the  black  population 
paraded  the  city  in  their  thoasands,  armed  and  insolent, 
they  seemed  to  him  ' '  like  so  many  wild  brates  let  loose '  '.* 
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It  waa  upon  this  qnestion  of  negro-dtizenship  that  ha 
qaarrelled  with  O'Connor.  They  had  been  argniog  the 
sabject,  as  O'Connor  would  insist  on  doing,  and  Walt, 
for  the  DODce,  had  the  better  of  the  boat.  Tbongfat- 
lessly,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  pressed  his 
advantage  too  far ;  O'Connor  lost  hia  temper — periiape 
Watt  did  the  same — bat  when  a  moment  later  the  older 
man  retnmed  to  hia  naoal  good  bnmoor  and  held  oat 
his  hand  warmly  to  his  friend,  O'Connor's  wrath  was 
still  hot ;  be  was  offended  and  refused  the  reconciliatioa. 
In  spite  of  their  friends  the  sad  estrangement  oontinned 
for  years. 

The  political  treatise  appeared  at  last  under  the  title 
of  Dmnooratic  Viitai.^  It  ifi  the  outcome  of  Whitman's 
experiences  and  meditations  upon  the  purpose  of  social 
and  national  hfe,  especially  durine  the  last  decade  in 
Washington.  In  many  respects  it  is  an  enla^ement  of 
portions  of  the  first  Preface. 

In  these  fragmentarjr  political  memoranda  Whitman 
is  seen  as  the  ontagomst  of  what  is  often  supposed  to 
be  the  American  character.  The  book  is  a  scathing 
attack  upon  American  complacency,  which  is  even  mote 
detestable  to  Whitman  than  it  was  to  Carlyle.  He  re- 
oogniaea  the  vulgarity  and  corruption  that  everywhere 
abound ;  the  superficial  smartness  and  alert  commercial  - 
cunning  which  nave  taken  the  place  of  virtues  in  the 
current  code  of  transatlantic  morals.  Flippant,  infidel, 
unwholesome,  mean-mannered  ;  so  he  characterises  Kew 
York,  his  beloved  city.  As  fiercely  as  Carlyle  he  detests 
all  the  shams  and  hypocrises  of  democratic  govemment, 
and  he  is  as  keen  to  discover  the  perils  of  universal  suf- 
frage. 

But  withal  he  holds  fast  to  faith,  and  offers  a  con- 
structive ideal.  The  jottings  are  threaded  together  by 
the  reiterated  declaration  that  national  hfe  will  never 
become  illustrious  vrithout  a  national  literature.  It  is 
precisely  here,  says  he,  that  America  is  fatally  deficient 

'0<mp.ProM,  197-391. 
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Except  apon  the  field  of  politics,  what  single  thine  of 
moral  vafaehaa  she  originated?  And  wh&t  poBBible 
value  has  all  her  matenal  development  anless  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  development  of  sonl  ? 

There  is  something  like  an  inconsietency  of  attitude 
in  this  bopk  ;  for  here,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  "Whit- 
man assnming  the  rdle  of  the  moralist,  denouncing, 
menacing,  upbraiding,  and  generalty  allowing  himself 
to  employ  the  moralist's  exaggerated,  becanse  partial, 
manner  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  inter- 
spersed among  these  passages  of  condemnation,  others 
which  assert  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  issue,  his  con- 
stant sense  of  the  heroic  character  of  the  people. 

Whitman  never  professed  consistency,  but  his  incon- 
sistency is  generally  explicable  enon^.  In  this  case  he 
ia  of  course  denouncing  the  America  of  his  day,  only 
because  he  is  regarding  her  from  the  popular  point  of 
view  as  something  perfect  and  complete.  He  has  faith 
in  America  when  he  views  her  as  a  promise  of  what  she 
shall  be ;  but  even  then  only  because  he  sees  far  into 
her  essential  character,  The  shallow,  popnlar  optimism 
is,  he  knows,  wholly  false  ;  for  if  America  is  to  triumph, 
as  he  beheves  she  will,  it  can  only  be  by  the  profoond 
moral  forces  which  are  silently  at  work  beneath  the 
trivial  shows  of  her  prosperity. 

The  last  enemy  of  the  Bepnblic  was  not  slain  when 
the  slave  party  of  secession,  with  its  feudal  spirit,  was 
overcome.  The  victory  of  the  North  has  for  the  present 
secured  American  onity,  and  with  it  the  broad  types 
both  of  Northern  and  of  Sonthem  character  essential  to 
the  creation  of  a  generous  and  profound  national  spirit. 
Bat  America  has  set  forth  upon  the  most  tremendous 
task  ever  conceived  by  man  ;  a  task  indeed  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  man's  thought.  Urged  oo  by  the  inner 
destiny-forcee  of  the  race,  she  is  attempting  to  realise 
the  race-ideal  of  a  true  democracy.  To  accomplish  her 
errand  she  must  be  nerved  and  vitalised  by  the  highest 
and  deepest  of  ideals ;  for  hers  is  a  world-battle  with 
ail  the  relentless  foes  of  progress. 

Whitman,  seeing  clearly  tne  dark  aspect  of  the  future, 
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the  wars  uid  revolntionB  yet  in  store,  and  hftving  counted 
the  cost  of  them,  thoogh  he  had  faith  that  America 
would  eventaally  achieve  her  purpose,  yet  might  well 
be  foremost  in  scoarging  her  hght  moods  of  optimism 
with  bitter  words.  And  though  he  had  not  despaired 
u  of  America — and..exan'4f-heh»d,  wtmld  have  be^  the 
last  man  to  socgest  despair  to  others — though,  also,  he 
knew  and  loved  the  real  son!  of  the  nation  ;  he  was  not 
so  blind  to  poseibilitieB  of  disaster,  possibilities  which 
he  had  faced  more  than  once  in  recent  years/as  to  sap- 
pose  that  she  was  of  necessity  chosen  to  be  the  elder 
sister  of  the  Bepnblics  of  the  coming  centaries.* 

On  the  contrary,  while  he  had  no  doabt  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  humanity,  he  knew  that  a  branch  of  the 
race  mi^t  wither  away  prematurely ;  and  he  saw  in  the 
current  culture  and  social  beliefs  of  the  city  populations 
a  wholly  false  and  miachievons  conception  of  American 
destiny.  If  the  people  of  America  were  to  perceive 
□othiog  but  a  field  for  money-making  wherever  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  might  float,  then  their  patriotism  wonld 
be  worthless,  and  the  Republic  must  faU. 

He  loved  America  too  passionately  to  be  cynically  in- 
different as  to  her  fate.  In  spite  of  unworthy  qaalities, 
she  yet  might  realise  the  world's  hope.  But  seeking 
ardently  for  a  way,  there  was  only  one  that  Whitman 
coald  see  ;  it  was  the  way  of  religion.  The  old  priest- 
craft was  effete,  but  religion  had  not  died  with  it.*  In 
a  new  fellowship  of  prophet-poets,  who  shonld  awaken 
the  Soul  of  the  Nation  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  as 
did  the  prophet-poets  of  Israel,  in  these  and  in  these 
alone  he  hod  oesorance— for  already  he  seemed  to  be- 
hold them  afar  off— assurance  of  the  future  of  his 
land.' 

<  Cotap.  ProM.  346.  247.       '  Hi,,  aOO. 

'  In  ft  molt  cihaiBcteriatlo  puuse,  whloh  maTbequoMdaaaapM^itMii 
of  tbe  stjle  of  thii  book,  he  writes  o?  "  (he  need  oi  power! d1  native  philoBo- 
phenuidontoraftiidbuda  .  .  .unJIyuu-pointBtocomaliitimeeofdui- 
get.  .  .  .  For  hiatoty  ii  long,  long,  loDg.  Suft  bnd  turn  the  oomblnations 
ot  the  itatement  u  we  may,  the  problem  of  the  futuM  ol  America  ii  in 
oertaJn  reepeota  m  dark  u  It  U  vast.  Pride,  competition,  Mgregation, 
vioiouB  wUmlneu,  ud  liceiue  beyond  esunple,  brood  alrMdy  npon  ni. 
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Whitmiui  agreed  with  Carlyle  as  to  the  infioite  Talue 
to  the  race  of  great  men.  He  contiDnally  asserts  their 
necessity  to  Democracy  ;  not,  indeed,  as  masters  and 
captains  BO  mach  aa  interpreters  and  as  prophets.  The 
traly  great  man  inclndee  more  of  the  meaning  of  Democ- 
racy than  the  little  man,  and  is  therefore  the  better 
fitted  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  whole.  Moreover, 
according  to  Whitman,  it  is  for  the  creation  of  great 
personalities  that  Democracy  exists  ;  for  he  differs  widely 
trom  the  Platonic  mysticism  with  its  Ideal  State  as  the 
goal  of  personal  achievement. 

He  inclndes  in  hie  philosophy  of  society  what  is  best 
both  in  the  individaalistic  and  the  socialistic  theoriea  .He 
Bees  progress  depending  iqion  the  interplay  of  two  forces, 
whicnEe  calls  the  two  sexes  of  Democracy  ^ — Solidazity 
and  Personality.    It  is  for  great  soals  to  declare  in  the 


loom  hnge  anceitointy,  and  dreedinl,  tbn&teniug  gloom.  It  li  naeless 
to  dco;  it.  DamoontoT  grows  niik]](  ap  the  thiokMt,  uoxloiu,  deftdliesl 
pUnta  and  fruits  of  all — brings  wone  and  worse  invoderB — needs  newer. 


Ikigar,  stiDiiger,  keeoer  oompensotions  and  compellers.  Oiir  lands  em- 
braciiig  bo  moon  (embraoiog  indeed  Hie  whole,  rejeoting  none),  hold  in 
tbelT  breast  that  flame  a]Bo[whioh  is]  oapable  of  ooninmlDg  tb  emselTea, 
ooDgaming  ns  all.  .  .  .  We  sail  a  daugetons  sea  of  seething  oamnta, 
oroai  and  nnder-onnents,  vortioea — all  so  dark,  untried — and  whither 
ahall  we  turn  7  It  seems  as  though  the  Almight;  bad  spread  before 
this  nation  charts  of  imperial  destinies,  daziling  aa  the  sun,  yet  with 
many  a  deep  intestine  du&oulty  and  human  aggregate  of  oankemus 
imperfeotioD — saying,  lo  t  the  roads,  the  only  plans  of  development, 
long  and  varied  with  all  terrible  balks  and  ebullitions.  .  .  .  Behold  the 
oast,  and  already  specimens  of  (be  coat,  Tbonghtyou,  greatness  was  to 
ripen  for  you  like  a  pear  T    If  you  would  have  greatness,  know  that  you 


portionale  price.  Yet  I  have  dreamed,  merged  in  that  bidden -tangled 
problem  of  out  fate,  whose  ioog  uniaielllng  stretohee  mysteriously 
through  time  ...  a  little  or  a  larger  band — a  band  of  brave  and  tme. 


.  but  always  one, 

COTnpaot  in  sod],  oonBoienae-eerviDg,  Ood-lnonioating,  inspired  achievers, 
not  onlv  in  literatnre  (he  greatest  art,  but  in  all  art — a  new,  undying 
order,  aynastv,  trom  age  to  age  truismitted — a  band,  aolaas,  at  least  as 
fit  to  oope  with  oorrent  yean,  onr  dangers,  needs,  as  (hose  who,  for  theic 
times,  so  long,  so  well,  in  armour  or  in  cowl,  upheld  and  made  illnetrioas 
that  far  back,  feudal,  piieetly  world."— Coinp.  Prose,  346-48;  ef.  alio 
303. 

>  Comp.  Proi0,  331 ;  307  n. 
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name  of  Fersonality  the  fundameotal  trath  of  Democ- 
racy, that  every  man  is  destined  to  become  a  god.  The? 
moat  realise  for  themselves,  and  assert  for  the  world, 
that  a  man  wetl-bom,  well-bred  and  well-trained,  may 
and  must  become  a  law  nnto  himself. 

According  to  Whitman,  the  one  purpose  of  all  govem- 
%,  ment  in  a  democracy  is  to  encoon^e  by  all  possible 
means  the  development  of  SoqLjion^iQnsnesa  m  every 
man  and  woman  without  any  excepition.'  For,  speak- 
ing generally,  one  may  affirm  that  every  fragment  of 
homanity  is  ultimately  capable  of  the  heroism  which  is 
the  force  at  humanity's  heart ;  but  each  fragment  can 
only  realise  its  possibilities  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and 
as  aharing  in  the  life  of  Solidarity. 

To  accomplish  this  destiny,  and  not  for  reasons  of 
merit,  Democracy  encoarages  and  requires  of  every  one 
a  participation  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
And  similarly,  it  requires  that  every  one  should  be  an 
owner  of  property  in  order  that  each  may  have  his  own 
material  cell  m  the  body  politic' 
.  All  persons  are  not  yet  prepared  for  citizenship  ;  bat 
such  as  are  minors  most  he  wisely  and  Btrennously 
prepared,  for  Democracy  suffers  until  all  become  true 
citizens. 

The  idle  and  the  very  poor  are  always  a  menace  to 
Democracy.* 

Even  a  greater  menace,  if  that  be  posaible,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  low  standard  of  womanhood  which  still 
prevails  in  America.  Woman,  if  only  she  would  leave 
her  silUness  and  her  millinery,*  and  enter  the  life  of 
reality  and  enterprise,  would,  by  the  majesty  of  ma- 
ternity, be  more  than  the  eqnal  of  man.  I  thinlc, 
though  approving  of  women's  suffrage,  he  doubted 
whether  it  could  effect  the  change  he  desired  to  see. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  h^e  Plato,  he  saw  in 
the  triviality  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  es* 
pecially,  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  which  beset  the 
BepubUc.     For  the  aim  of  Democracy  is  great  free 

'  0<»mp.  PfUMi.  212.       '».,  ai6.       '16..  311.       'ft.,  ao6. 
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peraoiuUti«B,  and  these  oao  only  be  produced  bom  a 
noble  maternity.  Unless  motherhood  and  fatherhood 
in  all  their  aspects  become  a  living  science,^  and  the 
practice  of  personal  health  is  recognised  as  the  finest  of 
the  arts,  any  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  Democracy 
most  be  slow  indeed. 

Of  other  and  very'  secondary  kinds  of  coltare,  desir- 
able enoagh  in  their  place,  America,  he  continues,  has 
no  lack.  In  some  respects  she  is  more  Etuopean  than 
Enrope.  Bat  to  personaUty,  and  the  monil  force  which 
is  personaUty,  she  is  alarmingly  indifferent.  We  have 
fnssed  aboat  the  world,  cries  this  stem  speaker  of  tmth 
to  his  age  and  nation ;  we  have  gathered  together  its 
art  and  its  sciences,  bat  we  have  not  grown  great  in  oar 
own  soals.  Oar  mean  manners  resalt  precisely  from 
that. 

Thas  he  retams  to  reiterate  the  cry  that  can  always 
be  heard  whenever  we  open  any  book  of  his,  the  cry  of 

the  qnint,flftftfit^<Ll  imj^rta-nnA j)f  rftliginn   in  eVQI^C-field 

nf  ^"""T  lit"  ^  For  reli^on  is  ^e .Ui&oLtbLe  sogl ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  i4jh&^eartj:>iJi&. 

Whitman^  leligion,  however,  is  not  that  which  is 
taa^t  by  chorohes  aad  charcbjoaen.  It  is  a  religion 
extricated  from  the  charches.  In  a  notable  passage' 
he  declares :  "  Bibles  may  convey,  and  priests  expoand, 
bat  it  is  exclosively  for  the  noiseless  operation  of 
one's  isolated  self  to  enter  the  pare  ether  of  veneration, 
reach  the  Divine  levels,  and  commune  with  the  an- 
Uttfiiable ".  In  short,  religion  is  moral  or  spiritool 
(i^CfiJ  it  is  that  which  forms  and  maintains  existence : 
without  it,  the  continaed  life  of  nation  or  individual 
is  inconceivable. 

For  a  nation,  too,  has  its  soul-identity;  and  must 
become  conscious  of  that  if  it  is  to  hve,  much  more  if  it 
is  to  lead.  The  awakening  of  America  to  this  conscious- 
ness of  its  spiritual  purpose  Whitman  awaits,  as  the 
prophets  of  Israel  awaited  the  Messiah*  And  we  may 
add  that  with  its  realisation  of  nationhood,  there  comes 
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to  a  people  the  Beose  of  its  membership  in  the  BoUdarity 
of  the  race. 

Now  this  soDl-coDacioosness,  he  proceeds,  comes  to  a 
nation  through  its  literatore.  In  its  songs  and  in  its 
great  epics,  a  people  tells  and  reads  the  secrets  of  its  life ; 
it  sees  there,  aa  m  a  glass,  the  Divine  purpose  which 
tabernacles  in  its  own  heart. 

A  literature  which  can  do  this  for  America  will  not 

be  made  by  merely  correct  and  clever  coUe^  men,  or 

by  fanciful  adepts  in  the  arts  of  verse.     Those  who 

make  it  miut  Breathe  the  open  air  of  Nature ;  they 

moat,  in  the  largest  sense,  be  men  of  screbce.     Bat  in 

Whitman's  language  natore  and  acience  include  more 

I  than  the  material  and  the  seen.    They  are  the  world  of 

reality  and  its  knowledge ;  and  the  sool  is  the  essence 

)f  j  of  reality  :  wherefore  its  experience  is  the  earn  of  know- 

I    ledge. 

(  Thas  made,  literature  will  for  the  first  time  be  wortlyf 
'  to  qojcken  and  immortalise  the  life  of  America.'  p. 
will  feed  the  infant  life'^of  the  real  nation.  Beading  it, 
Americans  will  become  aware  at  last  of  their  world- 
destiny  ;  and  they  will  face  the  whole  of  hfe  aod  death 
with  a  new  faith  and  joy.  America  will  become  not 
merely  a  new  world,  but  the  mother  of  new  worlds  :  * 
and  lowering  as  the  skies  must  often  be,  and  tragic 
though  the  day's  end,  she  will  behold  the  stars  beyond. 

Such,  in  cradeat  oatline,  is  the  gist  of  Whitman's 
tractate;  which,  with  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Leava, 
appeared  early  in  I87I.  Leaoe*  of  Onus  now  included 
Dnem-tapt ;  but  the  poema  of  President  Lincoln's  death, 
with  other  matter  suggested  by  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  separately  publi^ed  in  a  Uttle  volume  of  120 
pages,  which,  while  containing  poema  upon  the  lines 
suggested  in  Democratic  Vistat,  and  reverting  again  to 
old  themes,  was  more  especially  marked  by  those  in 
which  the  idea  of  death  as  a  voyage  upon  an  nnknown 
sea  is  dominant. 

■  Conq).  Prow,  344.  *li.,KO. 
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The  little  book  was  called  Pcutagt  -to  India,  after  the 
opening  poem;  and  it  has  a  completeness  of  its  own, 
closing  with  a  "  Now  Finale  to  the  Shore  ".  In  its  pre- 
face, he  alludes  to  a  plan  which  be  had  entertained — his 
active  imagination  entertained  bo  many  plans  which  he 
never  realised ! ' — the  scheme  of  a  new  volume  to  com- 
panion and  complement  the  Leaves,  snggestive  of  death 
and  the  disembodied  sonl,  as  the  Leaves  were  of  the  life 
in  the  body.  He  found,  however,  that  the  body  was 
not  so  soon  to  be  put  aside ;  to  the  end,  its  hold  Qpon 
him  was  extraordinarily  tenacioas.  Doubting  his  ability 
for  the  task,  he  became  content  to  offer  a  fragment  and 
hint  of  what  he  had  intended. 

Paiaage  to  India  is  among  his  finest  eSaitB.'  Some 
of  its  single  lines  ring  like  clear  bells,  while  the  move- 
meat  of  the  whole  is  varied,  solemn  and  majestic. 
He  shows  his  reader  how  the  enterprise  and  invention 
of  the  world  is  binding  all  lands  together  to  complete 
thq  "  rondure  "  of  the  earth.  The  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  are  luIfiUing  the 
dream  of  the  Genoese,  who  sought  a  passage  to  India  in 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  world. 

But,  says  Whitman,  with  that  characteristic  mystical 
touch  which  is  never  absent  in  his  poems,  it  is  only  the 
poet  who  conceives  of  the  world  as  really  one  and 
round.  For  none  but  he  understands  that  the  universe 
ia  essentially  one.  Soul  and  Matter,  Nature  and  Man. 
To  the  mystic  sense,  India  becomes  symbohc  of  all  the 
first  elemental  intuitions  of  the  hnman  race.  Thither 
now  again  the  poet  leads  his  nation,  back  to  its  first 
visions  and  back  to  Gkxl. 

Returning  almost  to  the  phn^es  of  his  first  great 
poem,'  Whitman  declares  his  soreness  of  God,  and  his 
resolve  not  to  dally  with  the  Divine  mystery.  For  him, 
Qod  is  the  heart  of  all  life,  but  especially  the  heart  of 
all  life  that  is  true,  good  and  loving :  He  is  the  reservoir 
of  the  spiritual,  and  He  is  the  soul's  perfect  and  im- 
mortal comrade.     Thus  Whitman's  idea  of  God  em- 

'  Comy.  iVoM.  ava  n.  '£.  (i^fl.,  815.  •  Ji    3S1,  76. 
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bnooB  the  "penooal"  elemeDt,  Bo-oJied,  which  has 
beeo  predicated  by  Christian  experience  and  dogma. 

When  the  aonl  has  accompliahed  its  "Passage  to 
India" — has  realiaed  the  unity  of  all' — then,  says  he, 
it  will  melt  into  the  arms  of  its  Elder  Brother,  the 
Divine  Love.  He  does  not  mean  that  it  will  lose  its 
slowly  gained  conscioosnees  of  selfhood;  bat  that,  to 
employ  a  formula  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  will  enter 
the  G^odhead  as  a  distinct  Person.  For  the  Godhead  of 
Whitman's  theology  is  the  oltimate  onity  of  oltimate 
personahties — Many-in-one,  the  Gtod  of  Love,  the  Heart 
of  Commonion  or  Fellowship. 

It  is  with  a  splendid  cry  of  adventnxoas  delight  and 
heroic  ardonr  that  Whitman  sets  oat  apon  his  periloas 
TOyage,  seeking  the  meaning  of  everything  and  of  the 
whole,  all  hazards  and  dangers  before  him,  upon  all  the 
seas  of  the  Unknown :  but  not  foolhardily — "  Are  they 
not  all  the  seaa  of  God  7  " 

In  passing,  we  may  note  that  in  these  Washington 
poems  the  feeling  for  formal  perfection  is  often  clearly 
manifested.  Many  of  the  shorter  lyrics  repeat  the 
opening  line  at  their  close.  And  carefal  reaSing,  or 
better,  recitation,  will  show  that  some  at  least  of  the 
longer  poema  are  constracted  with  a  broad,  architectonic 
plan. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  mistake  to  sappose  that  Whitman 
was  careless  of  H}rm.  Paradoxical  thoagh  it  soond,  it 
was  nothing  but  his  overwhelming  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  a  hving  incarnation  of  his  motive-emotions  which 
led  him  to  abandon  the  accepted  media  of  written  ex- 
pression. He  probably  laboored  as  closely,  deliberately 
and  long  apon  his  loose-rhythmed  verses  as  a  more 
precions  stylist  apon  his.  Whether  sacceesfal  or  no, 
he  was  most  consdentiona  and  self-exacting  in  his 
obedience  to  the  creative  impnlse,  and  in  bis  selection 
of  sach  cadences  and  words  as  seemed  to  his  ear  the 
best  to  nmder  its  precise  import. 

'£.  o/O.,  3S3. 
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Probabljr  the  cpiiet:  life  at  Washington,  and  the  inter- 
course there  with  stadioas  and  thonghtfol  men  and 
women,  helped  his  artistic  sense.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, however,  the  Washington  poems  are  somewhat 
less  inevitable  and  procreative  in  their  qnalit;  than 
those  of  an  earlier  period.  They  are  not  less  interest- 
ing, but  they  are  less  elemental. 

"  The  older  he  gets,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  "  the  more  cheerfol  and  gay- 
hearted  he  grows." '  Tiioagh  he  was  now  beginning  to 
wear  glasses,  his  jolly  voice  as  he  sang  blithely  over  hia 
bath,  and  his  tbmsb-Uke  whistle,'  his  bearty  appetite 
and  love  of  exercise,  bore  witness  to  vigour  and  good 
Bpirita 

The  circle  of  his  friends  grew  daily  wider,  and  a 
measure  of  international  fame  began  to  come  to  him. 
Both  in  Germany  and  in  France  his  book  was  being 
read,  criticised  and  admired.'  Boseetti's  selections  had 
given  him  an  English  public,  which  was  eager  now  for 
new  editions  of  his  complete  poems ;  he  had  cordial 
letters  from  Tennjfson  and  Addmgton  Symonda ;  Swin- 
bame  addressed  him  in  one  of  his  "  Songs  before  Snn- 
rise,"  and  there  were  many  others.* 

'From  time  to  time  he  wonld  receive  an  invitation 
from  some  academic  or  other  body  to  recite  a  poem  at 
a  pablic  function.  Thns,  in  the  antmnn  of  1871,  he 
gave  his  "Song  of  the  Exposition"  at  the  opening  of 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  -^  it 
is  a  half-hnmorous  poem,  which  follows  some  of  the 
political  themes  suggested  in  Demooratie  Vittat.  Again, 
at  midsummer,  1872,  he  recited  "  As  a  Strong  Bira  on 
Pinions  Free  " '  on  the  invitation  of  the  United  Literary 
Societies  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire ; 
making  at  this  time  a  further  tour  as  far  as  Lake 
Champlain,  to  visit  hia  sister  Hannah,  who  was  married 
unhappily  and  far  from  all  her  people.^ 

'Biioke,44.       'BnnoDgha,  118.       •Bnoke,  203,908, 901-9. 

*In  r»,  72.  •  L.  of  O..  167 ;  ^.  "  Two  Bivnlete,"  Song  ol  Expoa. 
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Later  the  same  aatnmn,  old  Mn.  Whitman  left 
Biaoklyn  to  live  with  her  eon,  the  colonel,  in  Camden  ; 
a  qoiet  onattroctive  urtisan  sabnrb  of  Philadelphia. 
The  old  lady,  now  nearly  eighty,  partially  crippled  by 
rheamatiam,  and  a  widow  for  some  eighteen  years,  did 
not  long  survive  this  transplanting.  Bnt  sorrows  came 
thick  apon  the  Whitmans  at  this  time.  And  first  of 
all,  it  was  Walt  himself  who  broke  down  and  vras 
hoase-tied. 
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AT  the  openiog  of  1873  Whitnum  had  been  joBt  tea 
years  m  Washington,  and  was  in  the  fifty-foorth  of 
hie  ^e.  fiecent  letters  to  bis  friends  had  told  of  more 
frequent  spells  of  partially  disabling  sickness  and  lassi- 
tnde.'  On  the  evening  of  Thnrsday,  January  23rd,  he 
sat  late  over  the  fire  in  the  Library  of  the  Treasury 
Building,  reading  Lord  Lytton's  WhatwUlhedotoUhitt^ 
As  he  left,  the  guard  at  the  door  remarked  him  looking 
ill. 

His  room  was  close  by,  just  across  the  street ;  and  he 
went  to  bed  as  usual.  Between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  he  awoke  to  find  that  he  could  move  neither 
arm  nor  lee  on  the  left  side.  Presently  he  fell  asleep 
again ;  and  later,  as  he  oonld  not  rise,  lay  on  qnietly,  till 
some  friends  coming  in  raised  the  alarm  and  fetched  a 
doctor.  After  some  six  or  seven  years  of  preliminary 
symptoms,'  Walt  had  now  had  a  slight  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

His  first  thought  was  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
wrote  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  reassnring  her ;  for  the 
newspapers  had  exaggerated  his  condition.  Once  be- 
fore, he  reminds  her  with  grim  humour,  they  had  killed 
him  off ;  but  he  is  on  the  road  to  recovery ;  in  a  few 
days  he  will  be  back  at  his  desk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Btriaet. 

Pete  Doyle,  Charles  Eldridge  and  John  Burroughs 

iQundm,  TiU.,  3BS-40;  OkUmaa,  96. 
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cune  in  to  nnne  and  companioD  him :  Mn.  Aahton 
would  have  carried  him  to  her  house ;  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
who  did  not  share  in  the  estrangement  ol  her  hosband, 
was  often  at  his  bedside.  And  at  the  bed-foot,  hia 
mother's  pictnre  was  always  before  him. 

He  had  scarcely  began  to  move  abont  a  little  in  hia 
room  before  a  letter  from  8t.  Louia  told  of  the  death 
of  Martha,  JefEerson  Whitman's  wife,  to  whom  the 
whole  family  was  mach  attached,  and  Walt  especially. 
The  blow  fell  heavily  on  him. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,'  he  crossed  the  street  again 
to  his  work ;  and  by  the  end  of  April  he  was  having 
regolar  electrical  treatment,  and  working  for  a  couple 
of  hotirs  daily,  with  an  occasional  lapse.  His  leg  was 
veiT  clomey,  and  he  complained  of  neqnent  sensations 
of  distrees  and  weakness  m  his  head,  bat  he  seemed  to 
be jprogresBing  as  well  as  was  possible. 

Early  in  May,  however,  the  old  mother  in  Camden 
fell  ill.  Walt  was  veiy  anziona  about  her ;  *  at  her  age 
she  coold  hardly  recover  from  a  seriotis  illness,  and  hiB 
letters  to  her  are  pathetically  fall  of  loving  soUoitade. 
She  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  although  he  was  still  bat 
feeble,  he  conld  not  remain  away  mm  her.  On  the 
20tb  he  harried  home,  and  on  the  23rd,  while  he  was 
with  her,  she  died.* 

The  shock  to  Walt  was  terrible ;  and  when,  dreading 
the  heat,  he  attempted  to  reach  the  coaet,  he  had  a 
aerioas  relapse  at  the  oatset,  and  was  brooght  back  to 
Colonel  Whitman's,  to  the  mdancholy  little  hoaae.  And 
here  he  too,  so  it  woald  seem,  was  to  end  his  life. 

Only  a  year  before,  in  the  preface  to  the  reprint  of 
his  Dartmouth  College  poem,*  he  had  declared  that 
now — the  Foar  Years'  War  being  over,  and  he  himself 
having  ronnded  oat  the  poem  of  the  "  Democratic  Man 
or  Woman  " — he  was  prepared  for  a  new  enterprise. 
He  wonld  now  set  to  work  upon  folfilliag  the  pro- 
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gramme  of  his  Demoeratie  Vittat;  and  pnt  the  States 
of  America  hand-in-hand  "in  one  onbroken  circle 
in  a  chaot".  He  woold  eing  the  song  for  which 
America  waited,  the  song  of  the  Bepablic  that  is  yet 
to  be. 

Again,  a  year  earlier,  he  had  told  in  his  Paaiagt  to 
India  how  he  was  ready  to  set  forth  npon  the  Unknown 
Sea. 

And  now,  with  his  laboors  unaccompUahed,  his  heart 
stricken  and  heavy  with  bereavement,  joylessly  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  weighing  of  the  anchor  and  to  feel 
his  ship  already  setting  forth.  Where  now  was  the 
old  exfUtation  of  spirit ;  where  the  eager  longing  for 
Divine  adventure  vrith  which  hitherto  he  had  always 
contemplated  death? 

Now  sorrow  claimed  him,  and  for  a  season  he  lost 
hold  of  joy  and  faith.  He  was  as  one  abandoned 
by  the  Giver  of  Life,  and  isolated  from  Love.  Thus 
deserted,  he  became  utterly  exhausted  of  vitaUty.  It  is 
as  though  for  a  time  his  soul  had  paried  from  his  bodily 
Hfe,  and  yet  the  Ufe  in  the  body  must  go  on.  If  death 
had  come  now  he  wonld  not  luive  refosed  it;  but  his 
boor  was  not  yet.  Neither  living  nor  dying,  through 
the  sad,  dark  days  of  long  protract^  illness  and  solitude, 
of  phymcal  debiuty  and  mental  bewilderment — as  it  were, 
through  year-long  dream-gropings — he  waited. 

The  light  of  his  Ufe  seemed  suddenly  to  have  gone 
out.'  Near  as  he  had  dwelt  to  death,  in  the  tn^edy  of 
the  war>hospitals  and  in  the  habit  of  his  thought,  he 
was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  death  of  his  mother. 

He  was  a  man  upon  whose  large  harmonious  and  re- 
sonant nature  every  tragic  experience  stmck  out  its 
fullest  note.  Philosophy  and  religion  were  his,  if  they 
were  any  man's;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
escape  experience  in  the  byways  of  abstraction.  He 
took  each  blow  full  in  his  breast. 

His  mother  was  dead  ;  that  was  the  physical  wrench 
which  crippled  him  body  and  soul.     He  coold  not 
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accQstom  himself  to  her  death  and  departtue.'  He 
could  not  tmderstand  it,  nor  why  be  was  so  stricken  by 
it.  It  seemed  as  thoogh  in  bei  Ufe  his  mother  bad 
given  to  her  son  something  that  was  essential  to  tbat 
sool-conscionsnesB  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  that  her 
death  had  broken  his  own  life  asnnder,  so  that  it  was  no 
lo^er  harmontoos  and  triomphant 
His  mother  was  dead,  and  he  was  alone  in  Camden. 
'  Kot  perhaps  actaally  alone,  for  hia  new  sister,  QeoTge'a 
wife,  was  always  kindly ;  and  so,  indeed,  was  Gleorge 
himself.  Bat  spiritoally  he  was  atone.  He  had  lo8t 
something,it  seems,  of  the  spiritual  companionship  which 
hod  made  the  world  a  home  to  him  wherever  he  went. 
And  DOW  the  human  comrades  who  hod  come  ao  close 
were  far  away.  Washington  and  New  York  were  equally 
oat  of  reach ;  and  he  had  lost  O'Connor.  Letters,  in- 
deed, he  had ;  bat  they  did  not  mi^e  up  to  him  for  the 
daily  magnetic  contact  with  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  loved.  Touch  and  presence  meant  more  to  him  than 
to  others,  and  these  he  had  lost. 

He  was,  then,  very  much  alone ;  bereft  at  once,  so  it 
wonld  seem,  of  the  material  and  the  spiritnal  consciooB- 
ness  of  fellowehip ;  standing  wholly  by  himself,  in  the 
attitnde  of  that  live-oak  he  had  once  wondered  at  in 
Louisiana,  because  it  uttered  joyons  leaves  of  dark 
green  though  it  stood  soUtary.'  He  was  like  a  tree 
blasted  by  Ughtning  ;  yet  he  too  continned  to  put  forth 
his  leaves  one  and  one,  letters  of  cheery  brief  words  to 
his  old  comrades,  and  especially  to  Pete.'  He  was  an 
old  campaigner  worsted  at  last,  standing  silently  at 
bay  ;  only  determined,  come  what  might,  uat  he  would 
not  grumble  or  complain. 

His  circumstances  were  not  all  gloomy.  Through  the 
aammer  of  167S,  Whitman  remained  with  his  brother, 
at  number  322,  Steveos  Street,  in  the  pleasant  room  his 
mother  had  occupied  apon  the  first  floor.  Around  him 
were  the  old  familiar  objects  dear  to  him  from  childhood 
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He  wta  not  wholly  bonee-tied :  two  lines  of  stieet- 
cars  ran  near  by,'  and  by  means  of  one  or  otber  he 
contrived  to  reach  the  fen^,  which  he  loved  to  cross 
and  CTOSB  again,  revelling  in  the  swing  of  the  tawny 
Delaware,  and  all  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  river 
and  ocean  craft.  Hale  old  captains  still  remember  him 
well  as  he  was  in  those  days.  Sometimes  also  he  wonld 
extend  his  jaunt,  taking  the  Market  Street  cars  on  l^e 
Philadelphia  side  of  the  river,  and  going  as  far  as  the 
reading-room  of  the  Mercantile  Library  apon  Tenth 
Street.* 

But  often  he  was  too  weak  to  go  abroad  for  days 
together.  His  brain  refnsed  to  nudertake  the  task  of 
leadership  or  co-ordination,  and, there  was  no  friend 
to  assist  him.  With  his  lame  leg  and  his  giddiness,  he 
had  at  the  best  of  times  hard  work  to  move  about ;  but 
as  he  wrote  to  Pete,  "  I  put  a  bold  face  on,  and  my  bett 
foot  foremott "  .* 

Dniing  bad  days  he  sat  solitary  at  home,trying  to  main- 
tain a  good  heart,  his  whole  vitaUty  too  depressed  to  do 
more.  "  If  I  only  felt  jnst  a  little  better,"  he  wonld  say, 
"  I  shoold  get  acquainted  with  many  of  the  [railrosd] 
men,"  *  a  class  who  afifected  this  particular  locality.  Bat 
feeble  as  he  was,  it  was  long  before  he  made  any  friends 
to  replace  the  lost  circle  at  Washington.  Now  and  again 
some  kindly  sool,  hearing  that  he  was  ill,  wonld  call  apon 
him  :  *  or  Jeff  would  look  in  on  his  way  to  New  York,  or 
Eldridge  or  Burroughs,  coming  and  going  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  England. 

Walt  conld  not  readily  adjust  himself  to  his  new  cir- 
cumstances. His  was  not  an  elastic,  pliable  temper  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  very  stubborn,  and  apt  to  become  set  in 
ways ;  the  qaalities  of  adhesion  and^  inertia  increasing 
'  in  prominence  as  his  strong  will  and  initiative  ebbed. 
He  kept  telling  himself  between  the  blurs  that  disabled 
his  brain,  that  he  might  be  in  a  much  more  deplorable 
fix  ;  that  his  folks  were  good  to  him ;  that  his  post  was 
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kept  open  tor  his  rstorn,  and  that  his  friencU  were  only 
waiting  to  welcome  him  back  to  Washington. 

Bat  he  could  not  pass  by  or  elude  the  ever-preseDt 
conscioosnees  and  problem  of  bis  mother's  deaui.  At 
the  end  of  Angnst  he  wrote  (o  Pete  :  "  I  have  the  feeling 
of  getting  more  strength  and  easier  in  the  head — some- 
thing like  what  I  was  before  mother's  death.  (I  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  that  yet :  it  is  the  great  cloud  of  my  life^ 
nothing  that  ever  happened  before  has  bod  such  on  effect 
on  me.)  " '  When  we  remember  his  separation  from  the 
woman  and  the  children  of  hia  love,  and  all  the  experi- 
ences of  the  war,  we  may  a  little  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  soberly  written  words,  and  the  strength  of 
the  tie  which  boond  together  mother  and  son.  Who 
knows  or  can  estimate  the  full  meaning  of  that  rela- 
tionship which  begins  before  birth,  and  whi<^  all  the 
changes  and  separations  of  life  and  death  only  deepen  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  look  calmly  at  this  period  of  Whit- 
man's life.  One  resents,  perhaps  childishly,  the  fate 
which  overtook  this  sane  and  noble  soul.  Surely  he, 
of  all  men,  had  been  faithful  to  the  inner  vision,  and 
generous  to  all.  He  had  fulfilled  the  Divine  precept ;  he 
bad  loved  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  the  might  of  soul 
and  body,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself,  f^om  child- 
hood up  he  had  been  clean  and  affectionate,  indepen- 
dent and  loyal,  whole-heartedly  obedient  to  the  law  as 
it  was  vnitten  in  his  heart,  undaonted  by  any  fear  or 
convention. 

He  had  prized  health,  and  held  it  sacred,  as  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  freedom  and  sanity  of  spirit.  And  he  hod 
hazarded  it  without  reserve  and  without  fear,  in  the 
infections  and  malarial  wards  of  the  hospitals. 

He  had  opened  his  heart  to  learn  the  full  chords  and 
meanings  of  all  the  emotions  that  came  to  him ;  and 
when  be  had  become  a  scholar  in  these,  be  became  an 
interpreter  of  the  soul  onto  itself,  both  in  the  printed 
page  and  in  the  relations  of  his  life.    In  Leavai  of  Qnut 
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he  gftTe,  to  whosoever  would  accept  the  gift,  his  own 
attitude^  towards  life,  and  the  resalts  of  his  study  of 
living.  In  the  wards  he  gave  himseli  in  whatever  ways 
he  coold  contrive  to  the  needy. 

And  he  gave  all.  Twenty  years  at  least  of  his  own 
health  he  sacrificed,  and  gave  freely,  oat  of  the  overflow 
of  his  love,  to  the  wounded  in  their  cots.  As  I  have 
before  soggested,'  he  gave  more  than,  physically  speak- 
ing, he  conld  afford.  But  he  gave  with  joy,  knowing 
that  he  was  bom  to  give,  and  that  in  giving  himself 
irretrievably,  he  was  rolfiUJng  the  highest  law  of  his 
being,  and  folly  and  Einatly  realising  himself.  It  was 
the  crowning  proof  not  only  of  "  Galamas,"  bat  of  his 
g(»pel  of  self-realisation. 

Deliberate  thoogh  his  service  was,  not  even  Whitman 
binoBelf  coald  folly  estimate  the  cost  of  his  charity. 
Bnt  he  accepted  the  consequences  of  all  his  eicta  as 
proper  and  due,  being,  indeed,  impUcit  in  the  acts  them- 
selves. And  now,  when  his  very  joy  in  life  was  called  in 
to  meet  the  mortgage  he  had  given  ;  when  he  was,  as  it 
were,  stripped  naked  and  left  in  the  dark ;  he  accepted 
his  condition  without  declaiming  against  the  Divine 
justice,  or  calling  insanely  upon  God. 

Year  after  year,  he  was  patient,  expecting  the  hght  to 
break  i^ain,  the  daylight  beyond  death.  He  had  never 
professed  to  understand  the  ways  of  Q-od,  but  he  had 
always  trosted  Him.  And  when  faith  itself  seemed  for 
awhile  to  forsake  him,  his  blind  sool  did  bat  sit  silently 
awaiting  its  retorn. 

It  WAS  oot  of  soch  a  mood,  lighted  at  times  by  moments 
of  vision,  that  during  1874  and  1675  he  wrote  some  of  the 
noblest  of  bis  verses,  notably  the  "  Prayer  of  Colombos," 
the  "Song  of  the  Universal,"  and  the  "Song  of  the 
Redwood  Tree  ". 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested  that  Whitman's 
illness  was  brought  on  by  a  life  of  dissipation ;  one 
supposes  that  such  persons  find  in  these  poems  the 
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death-bed  repeatuice  of  a  maadlin  old  rmU.  Bat  to 
the  unprejudiced  reader  such  a  Tiew  most  appear  worse 
than  abBiu^.  Wbitman  never  claimed  to  have  lived  a 
blameless  life,  bnt  he  did  claim  to  have  lived  a  sane  and 
loving  one ;  the  evidence  of  all  his  writings,  and  of  these 
poems  especially,  supports  that  claim. 

Simple  and  direct,  the  "Prayer  of  ColomboB"  breathes 
the  rehgioos  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Xjonely, 
poor  and  paralysed,  battered  and  old,  upon  the  margin 
of  the  great  ocean  of  Death,  he  pours  out  hia  heart  and 
tella  the  secret  of  his  life ;  for,  as  Whitman  himself 
confessed,  it  is  he  who  speaks  under  a  thin  historical 
■■      ■  e> 


I  un  too  full  of  woa  I 

Hftpt;  I  maj  not  Utb  uiothet  dftj ; 

I  (Aiuut  rut,  0  Ood,  I  o»miot  taX  at  diink  or  ilaep, 

nil  I  pat  forth  mya^,  m;  pnyer,  onoe  mon  to  TnM, 

Breathe,  bathe  myBalf  onoa  mote  in  Thes,  oommmia  with  ThM, 

B^ort  myMit  onoe  moie  to  Thee. 


Thou  Imowait  the  pnyen  txA  vigiU  of  my  youth. 
Thou  knowest  my  muihood'a  (olemn  and  ^sionaiy  meditftOoiu, 
Thou  knowost  how  befora  I  oommeDced  I  devoted  all  to  oome  to  Thee, 
Thou  knoweet  I  hkTe  in  age  ratiftsd  all  those  towi  and  striotlj  k^ 

Thon  knoweet  I  hare  not  onoe  loat  dot  faith  nor  eostaey  in  Thee.  .  .  . 

AU  my  emprise*  have  been  flU'd  with  Thee, 

Hy  BpeoalationB.  plans,  begun  and  oarried  on  in  thoughti  of  Thee, 

Sailiiig  the  deep  or  ioDmaTing  the  land  tor  The*; 

XnteuUons,  purports,  aepirationB  mine,  leaving  result*  to  Thee. 

0  I  am  sure  the^  raally  oama  from  Thee, 

The  urge,  the  anloui.  the  anoonquerable  will. 

The  potent,  felt,  interior  oommand,  stronger  than  words, 

A  meesage  from  the  HaaTeni  whispering  to  me  even  in  deep, 

These  aped  me  on.  .  .  . 

What  the  end  and  result  of  all,  he  cannot  tell — that  is 
God's  business ;  bnt  he  has  felt  the  promise  of  freedom, 
reh^ous  joy  and  peace.  The  way  iteelf  has  always  been 
plain  to  bun,  Ut  b;  an  ineffable,  steady  illummation, 
"  lighting  the  very  light ".     And  now,  lost  in  the  un- 

>  Oalamas,  14fi ;  L.  of  Q..  333. 
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known  seas,  he  will  again  aet  forth,  relinquishing  the 
helm  of  choice ;  and  uoagh  the  vessel  break  aaander 
and  his  mind  itself  should  fail,  yet  will  his  soul  cling 
fast  to  the  one  sore  thing ;  for  though  the  waves  of  the 
unknown  bufiCet  his  soul,  "  Thee,  Thee,  at  least  I  know  ". 

In  the  "  Song  of  the  Universal "— «>parently  delivered 
hy  ptoxy  at  the  CommeDcement  Exercises  of  Toft's 
College,  Massachusetts,  midsummer,  1874' — Whitman 
ledterates  his  conviction  that  the  Divine  is  at  the  heart  y 
of  all  and  every  life.  The  soul  will  at  last  emerge  from  K 
evil  and  disease  to  justify  its  own  history,  to  bring  health 
out  of  disease,  and  joy  out  of  sorrow  and  sin.  Blessed 
are  they  who_peroeive  and  pursue  this  truth !  It  is  to 
forward  this  wondrous  discovery  of  the  soul  that  America 
has,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  arrived. 

The  mMUoiad  faiths  at  other  landi,  the  gnwdeura  of  the  peat. 
An  not  for  thee,  bnt  gruideara  of  Utine  own, 
Ddfk:  fftiths  uid  kmrnitadea,  absorbing,  oomMeheading  aU, 
AU  (tUglhle  to  kU. 

All,  kll  to  iauiurt»mT, 


Fonoa,  objeota,  growths,  hnmamitlea,  to  Bpiiltaal  imagei  Tipenlng. 

QItq  me,  0  God,  to  ling  that  thought, 

Qiva  me,  give  bim  or  her  I  lore  tUs  qncmohleu  fatith, 

In  Thy  anMinhle,  whkterei!  Alae  withheld  withhold  not  ftam  as, 

Ballet  in  plwi  of  Thee  enoloaed  in  'nine  and  Spftoe, 

He^th,  peace,  aalTatloii  uniTarskl. 

Without  this  faith  the  world  and  hfe  are  but  a  dream. 

The  "  Song  of  the  Califomian  Bedwood  " '  still  harps 
u^paa  American  destiny  and  upon  the  mystery  of  deaui. 
The  ^ant  of  the  dense  forest,  falling  before  the  axes  of 
the  pioneers,  declares  the  conscious  soul  that  Uves  in  all 
natural  things.  He  complains  not  at  death,  but  rejoices 
that  his  huge,  calm  }oy  will  hereafter  be  incarnate  in 
more  kingly  beings — the  men  that  are  yet  to  dwell  in 
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this  new  land  of  the  West — and,  above  all,  in  the  Ghxl- 
like  eeoios  of  America.  The  "  Song  of  ihe  Bedwood 
Tree  '  is  ttie  voice  of  a  great  past,  prophetic  of  a  greater, 
all-cootinmng,  all-embraciDg  future,  uid,  therefore,  nn- 
dismayed  at  its  owd  passing. 

Sa(^  were  the  weapons  with  which  Whitman  foo^t 
against  despair ;  soch  the  heroic  heart  which,  amid  con- 
fusion, restlesaness  and  perplexity,  still  held  its  own. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1873,  the  Whitmans  had 
moved  into  a  fine  new  brick  house '  which  Geoi^e,  who 
was  now  a  prosperons  inspector  of  pipes,  bad  built  upon 
a  comer  lot  on  Stevens  Street.  It  faced  south  and  west, 
and  Walt  chose  a  sunny  room  on  the  second  floor,  as 
we  should  say,  or,  according  to  the  American  and  more 
accurate  enumeratioD,  on  the  third.  Here  he  remained 
for  ten  years. 

The  bouse  still  stands,  well-built  and  comfortable ; 
and  thoa^  the  neighbourhood  is  shabby  and  the  district 
does  not  improve  with  time,  the  trees  that  stand  before 
it  give  it  a  pleasant  air  upon  a  summer's  day.  Walt  was 
to  have  had  a  commodious  room  upon  the  floor  below, 
specially  designed  for  his  comfort  and  convenience,  bat 
he  preferred  the  other  as  sannier  and  more  quiet. 

The  family  now  consisted  of  three  only,  for  Edward, 
the  imbecile  brother,  was  boarding  somewhere  near  by 
in  the  country.  Jeff  was  in  St.  Louis,  the  two  sistere 
were  married,  Andrew  had  died.  About  Jesse  we  have 
no  information ;  he  may  still  have  beeu  Uving  in  Long 
Island  or  New  York. 

More  than  once  Whitman  wrote  very  seriously  to 
Pete,  gently  preparing  him  for  the  worst ;  °  bat  thoogh 
confinement,  loneliness  and  debility  of  brain  and  body 
made  the  days  and  nights  dreary,  there  continued  to 
be  gleams  of  comfort  John  Burroughs  had  begmi  to 
build  his  delightful  home  upon  the  Hudson,  and  called 
at  Camden  on  his  way  north,  after  winding  up  his 
affiurs  in  the  capital.    Among  occasional  callers  was 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  who  afterwards  drew  the  portrait  for 
the  Centennial  edition  of  the  Ltavea.  And  Walt  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  jovial  Colonel  Johnston,  at  whose  hoose 
he  would  often  drink  a  cap  of  tea  on  Sunday  afternoons.' 

Then,  too,  the  young  men  at  the  ferry,  and  the  drivers 
and  conductors  on  the  cars,  came  to  know  and  like  him, 
helping  him  as  he  hobbled  to  and  fro.'  He  was  often 
refreshed  by  the  sunsets  on  the  river,  and  by  the  winter 
CToesings  through  the  floating  ice ;  *  while  the  sound  and 
sight  of  the  railroad  cars  crossing  West  Street,  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  tEiile  away,  reminded  him  constantly  of 
Pete  Boyle,  now  a  baggage-master  on  the  "  Baltimore 
and  Potomac", 

He  had  a  companion,  too,  in  bis  little  dog,*  which  came 
and  went  with  Inm,  and  all  these  pleasant,  homely  little 
matters  go  to  make  his  letters  as  cheerful  as  may  be. 
If  only  he  could  be  in  his  own  quarters,  and  among  his 
friends,  he  would  be  comparatively  happy.  It  is  the 
bome-feehng  and  affection  that  he  craves  all  the  time ; 
even  a  wood-fire  would  help  towards  that,  but  alas, 
brother  Qeorge  has  installed  an  improved  heater  I 

About  midsimmier,  1874,  a  new  Solicitor-Q-eneral 
discharged  Whitman  from  his  post  at  Washington.' 
Hitherto  Walt  had  employed  a  substitute  to  carry  on  his 
work.  But  he  had  now  been  ill  some  eighteen  months, 
and  the  prospect  of  his  return  was  becoming  so  remote 
that  he  could  not  feel  he  had  been  treated  nnjustly. 

From  this  time  forward  his  financial  position  became 
precarious.  The  amount  of  his  savings  grew  less  and 
less,  and  his  earnings  were  not  large.  Besides  be- 
ginning to  edit  his  hospital  memoranda  for  publication, 
he  VFTOte  for  the  papers  and  magazines  whenever  his 
head  allowed  him  to  do  so ;  and  in  England,  as  well  as 
at  home,  there  was  still  some  demand  for  his  book. 
But  even  the  scanty  sales>money  did  not  always  reach 
him,  being  retained  by  more  than  one  agent  who  re- 
garded the  author's  life  as  practically  at  an  end.' 

<0«lamat,136,ia7.       *A.,188.       *A.,li8.       •ib.,  18T. 
*J£.,  lOe.        'Bnok*,  U. 
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OONVALEBOENOB 

ALL  through  1876  the  weakaesB  continaed ;  but  in 
Novemmr  he  waa  well  enooeh  to  pay  a  visit  to 
WMhington,  acoompanied  by  John  Borroaghs ;  and,  the 
public  le-borial  of  Foe  taking  place  abont  that  time  in 
Baltimore,  Doyle  appears  to  have  convoyed  him  thither.^ 
There,  sitting  silently  on  the  platform  at  the  public 
function,  he  seems  once  again  to  have  been  cordially 
greeted  by  Emerson,  bat  O'Connor,  who  was  also 
present,  made  no  sign.* 

It  was  not  till  the  following  sommer  that  "Whitman's 
old  spirits  began  to  retam.  Since  his  mother  died  he 
had  passed  three  years  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and 
he  was  still  lonely,  sick  and  poor  when  his  English 
friends  came  to  his  rescne. 

He  and  his  writings  had  been  pulverised  between  the 
heavy  millstones  of  Mr.  Peter  Bayne's  adjectives  in 
the  Contemporary  B&oiew  for  the  month  of  December. 
In  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  he  had  literary 
enemies  in  high  places.  But  on  the  13th  of  March 
the  DaUy  News '  published  a  long  and  characteristically 
fervid  letter,  fall  of  generous  feeling,  from  Mr.  Bobert 
Buchanan,  who  dilated  upon  the  md  poet's  isolation, 
neglect  and  poverty.  It  aroused  wide  comment,  tmd 
some  indignation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  among 
Whitman's  friends  as  well  as  among  his  enemies. 
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Th&t  he  was  never  deserted  by  his  faithful  AmericEui 
friends  a  series  of  artioles  upon  his  condition,  published 
in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  BapubUcan,  bears  witness.^ 
Bat  Buchanan's  letter  evoked  new  and  widespread 
sympathy,  which  was  the  means  of  saving  Whitman 
from  his  melancholy  pUght.  A  fortnight  later  the 
Aikenarum  printed  his  short  aonnet-like  poem,  "The 
Man-o'-War  Bird  ". 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Boasetti,  always  futhful  to  his 
friend,  had  learned  of  his  condition,  and  had  written 
asking  how  beet  his  Enghah  admirers  might  ofFer  him 
assistance.-  Walt  wrote  in  reply,  statmg  that  his 
savings  were  ezhaosted,  that  he  hsid  been  chested  by 
his  New  York  agents,  and  that  in  conseqaence  he 
was  now,  for  the  new  Centennial'  edition,  which  had 
mst  appeared,  his  own  sole  pablisher.*  If  any  of  his 
Bnghsh  friends  desired  to  help  him,  they  conld  best 
do  so  by  the  purchase  of  the  book.  He  wrote  witti 
affectionate  gratitude,  and  qniet  dignity.  He  was  poor, 
bat  he  was  not  in  want. 

There  came,  through  Mr.  Bossetti,  an  immediate, 
generous  and  most  cordial  response,  and  in  the  Ust  of 
Enghsh  and  Irish  subscribers  appeu  many  illustrious 
names.  The  invalid  revived;  "ooth  the  cash  and  the 
emotional  cheer,"  he  wrote  at  a  later  time,  "  were  deep 
medicine  ".*  He  could  now  afford  to  overlook  the  bittra 
and  contemptuous  attacks  which  were  being  made  upon 
him  by  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  editorials  of  the  New 
York  Trthmte.*  And,  which  was  at  least  equally  impor- 
tant, he  oonld  contrive  to  take  a  ooontry  holiday. 

About  the  end  of  April,  or  early  in  May,  he  drove  out 
through  the  gently  undulating  dairy  lands  and  the  fields 
of  young  com  to  the  New  Jersey  hamlet  of  Whitehorse, 
some  ten  miles  down  the  turnpike  which  leads  to 
Atlantic  City  and  Ca|>6  May.'     A  Uttle  beyond  the 

1  W.  W.  Autabwgrt^hia,  206  n. 
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TiUure,  sod  dose  to  the  Beading  Railroad,  there  atill 
stanaB  an  old  farmbouse,  then  tenanted  by  Mr.  George 
Stafford,  and  to-day  the  centre  of  a  gronp  of  pleasant 
villaB  known  as  Laurel  Springs. 

It  was  here  that  Whitman  lodged,  establiBhiog 
eordial  relations  with  the  whole  Stafford  family,  rela- 
tions which  added  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  his 
remainiDg  years.  He  became  especially  attached  to 
Mrs,  Stafford,  who  intuitively  read  bis  moods,*  and  to 
her  son  Harry. 

A.  short  stroll  down  the  green  lane,  which  is  now 
being  rapidly  civilised  out  of  that  deh^tfnl  category, 
brings  one  to  a  wide  woody  hollow,  where  amid  the 
trees  a  long  creek  or  stream  winds  down  to  a  large  mill- 
pool  with  boats  and  Uly  leaves  floating  npon  it.  Save 
for  the  boats  and  the  people  from  the  villas,  the  place 
has  been  bat  little  changed  by  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  elapsed  since  Whitman  first  visited  it.^  The 
walnut  and  the  oak  under  which  he  nsed  to  ait  among 
the  meadow-grass  are  older  trees,  of  conise,  and  the 
former  is  now  circled  with  a  wooden  seat ;  but  the  keks 
and  crickets,  the  shady  nooks  by  the  pool,  the  jewel- 
weed  and  the  great-winged  tawny  batterflies  are  there 
as  of  old.  And  with  them  much  of  the  old,  sweet,  com- 
municative quiet. 

At  the  creek-head,  among  the  willows,  is  a  swampy 
tangle  of  mint  and  calamus,  reeds  and  cresses,  white 
boneset  and  orange  fragile  jewel-weed,  and  above,  from 
its  mouth  in  the  steep  bank,  gushes  the  "  crystal  spring  " 
whose  soft,  cUnking  murmur  soothed  the  old  man  many 
a  Bummer's  day. 

Here,  early  and  late,  he  woold  ait  or  saunter  through 
the  glinting  glimmering  Ughts,  and  here  Mother-Mature 
took  him,  an  oiphan,  to  her  breast.  The  baby  and  boy< 
hood  days  in  the  lanes  and  fields  at  West  Hills,  and 
among  Uie  woods  and  orchards  came  back  to  him  and 
bleased  him  with  significant  tnemories.      To  outward 

1 U88.  Wftllaoe.       *  Oomp.  Ptom,  TS. 
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Beeming  an  old  man,  and  near  sixty  as  years  go,  in 
heart  he  was  still  and  always  a  child.  And  for  the  last 
three  years  a  broken-hearted,  motherless  child.  He  had 
been  starring  to  death  for  lack  of  the  daily  ministry  ol 
Ijove, 

At  Timber  Creek,  by  the  pool  and  in  the  lanes,  the 
touch  of  that  all-embracing  Love  which  pervades  the 
imiverse  was  upon  him.  Without  any  effort  on  his  part 
the  caressing  air  and  sunshine  re-established  the  ancient 
relationship  of  love,  in  which  of  old  he  had  been  united 
to  Nature.  He  would  sit  silent  for  hours,  wrapt  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  realising  the  mystery  of  the  Whole, 
through  which,  as  through  a  body,  the  currents  of  life 
flow  and  pulse.  Woe  to  any  one,  however  dear,  who 
broke  suddenly  in  upon  his  solitude  t ' 

His  heart  went  out  to  the  tall  poplars  and  the  upright 
cedars  with  their  tasselled  fruit,  and  he  felt  virtue  flow 
from  them  to  him  in  return.  He  believed  the  old  dryad 
stories,  and  became  himself  truly  nympholeptic,  and 
aware  of  presences  in  the  woods.  In  August,  1877,  he 
writes :  "  I  have  been  almost  two  years,  off  and  on, 
without  drugs  and  medicines,  and  daily  in  the  open  air. 
Last  summer  I  found  a  particularly  secluded  little  dell 
off  one  side  by  my  creek,  originally  a  large  dug-out 
marl-pit,  now  abandoned,  filled  with  bushes,  trees,  grass, 
a  group  of  willows,  a  straggling  bank  and  a  spring  of 
delicious  water  running  right  through  the  middle  of  it, 
with  two  or  three  little  cascades.  Here  I  retreated 
every  hot  day,  and  follow  it  up  this  soomier.  Here  I 
realise  the  meaning  of  that  old  fellow  who  said  he  was 
seldom  less  alone  than  when  alone.  Never  before  did  I 
come  so  close  to  Nature,  never  before  did  she  come  so 
close  to  me.  By  old  habit  I  pencilled  down  from  time 
to  time  almost  automatically,  moods,  sights,  hours,  tints 
and  outlines  on  the  spot." ' 

Unlike  the  ordinary  naturalist  be  regarded  the  birds 
and  trees,  the  dragon-flies  and  grey  squirrels,  the  oak- 
trees  and  the  breeze  that  sang  among  their  leaves,  as 

>  H3S.  WftllUB.        *  Cmf.  Proae,  9ft48. 
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.Bpirito;  BtrftDge,  bat  kiudzed  with  his  own,  monben 
together  with  his  of  a  tnuisoeDdeiitftI  life ;  and  he  com- 
muned with  them.  Something,  he  felt  snre,  they  inter- 
chimged  ;  something  pasMd  between  them. 

Their  mystical  fdlowship  had  its  ritoal,  as  have  all 
religions.  The  place  was  sacred,  and  he  did  off,  not 
only  his  shoes,  bat  all  his  raiment,  giving  back  himself 
to  naked  Mother-Natoxe,  naked  as  he  was  bom  of  her. 
In  the  Bolitade,  among  the  bare-limbed  gradons  trees 
and  the  clear-flowing  water,  he  enjoyed  many  a  snn- 
bath,  and  on  hot  sammer  days,  in  his  bird-haunted 
nook,  many  a  bathing  in  the  spring ;  many  a  wrestle, 
too,  with  strong  yoting  hickory  saphn?  or  beech  bongh, 
conscioas,  as  they  wrestled  together,  of  new  life  flowing 
into  his  veins.' 

Whatever  ignorance  of  names  his  Washington  ac- 
quaintance may  have  discovered,*  his  diary  at  tiiis  time 
is  fall  of  natare-lore.  It  emmierates  some  forty  kinds 
of  birds,  and  he  was  evidentlv  familiar  with  nearly  as 
many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrabs ;  while  differentiating 
accarately  enough  between  the  sundry  trilling  insects, 
locusts,  grasshoppers,  crickets  and  katydids  which  popn- 
late  the  district,  vibrant  by  day  and  night.  Doubtless 
he  had  learnt  much  from  the  companionship  of  John 
Borroughs,  but  he  was  himself  an  accurate  observer. 

The  story  of  his  visits  to  Timber  Creek  and  its  vicinit? 
from  1876  to  1882  is  told  in  Spedmm  Pays,  vrith  much 
else  beside — a  book  to  carry  with  one  on  imy  holiday, 
or  to  make  a  hohday  in  the  midst  of  city  work.  It  is, 
for  the  rest,  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  saying  of 
the  philosopher-emperor,  that  virtue  is  a  living  and 
enthusiastic  sympatny  with  Nature.* 

Three  years  of  gradual  convalescence  were  divided 
not  only  between  the  Stafford's  farm  and  the  house  on 
Stevens  Street,  but  also  vrith  the  homes  of  other  friends 
whose  love  now  began  to  enrich  his  life.*  Of  three  of  the 
most  notable  among  his  new  comrades  we  must  speak 
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in  passing.  In  the  antnmn  of  1876  Anne  Gilchrist  took 
a  hoase  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  the  foUowing  smnmer 
Dr.  Backe  and  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  came  to  Camden 
on  pilgrimage. 

Whitman  often  said  in  his  later  years  that  his  best 
friends  had  been  women,  and  that  of  his  women  friends 
Mrs.  Gilchrist  was  the  nearest  She  was  an  Eases  girl 
of  good  family,  nine  years  younger  than  Whitman.'  At 
school  she  had  loved  Emerson,  iBonssean,  Gomte  and 
Boskin,  and  a  little  later  she  added  to  them  the  writings 
of  Carlyle,  Gayot  and  Herbert  Splicer.  Mnsic  and 
science,  with  the  philosophical  suggestions  which  spring 
from  the  discoveries  of  science,  were  her  chief  interests. 

At  twen^-three  she  married  Alexander  Gilchrist,  an 
art^critic  and  interpreter.  It  was  a  wholly  happy  mar- 
riage ;  Anne  became  the  mother  of  four  children,  and, 
beside  being  deeply  interested  in  her  husband's  work, 
contrived  to  contribute  scieDtific  articles  to  the  maga- 
zines. 

While  compiling  his  well-known  Life  of  Blake,  Mr. 
Gilchrist  fell  a  victim  to  scarlet  fever.  His  widow,  with 
her  fonr  yonng  children  and  the  nncompleted  book,  re- 
moved  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and  there,  with  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  the  Iloasetti  brothers,  she 
finished  her  husband's  task.  Her  life  was  now,  as  she 
said,  "  up  hill  all  the  w^,"  but  the  book  helped  her. 
And  her  close  study  of  Blake,  added  to  her  scientific 
interests  and  her  love  of  music,  formed  the  finest 
poaaible  introdnction  to  her  snhsequent  reading  of 
Whitman. 

Her  task  was  concluded  in  1863 ;  it  had  tided  her 
over  the  first  two  years  of  her  bereavement ;  bnt  her 
letters  of  ^jrmpathy  to  Dante  Bossetti,  heart-broken  at 
the  loss  of  his  young  wife,  discover  her  gnawing  sorrow 
yet  undulled  by  tima  Like  Whitman,  die  had  the  capa- 
city for  great  suffering.  And  like  Whitman,  too,  she 
was  helped  in  ha:  sorrow  by  the  companionship  of 
Nature.    And,  again,  she  was  a  good  comrade. 
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Unlike  her  gnndmother,  vho  was  one  of  Bomney's 
beautdea,  Anne  Qilchrist  was  not  a  handsome  woman  ; 
bat  her  personality  was  both  vivid  and  profonnd,  and 
increasingly  attractive  as  the  years  passed.  She  waa 
BO  serioos  and  eager  in  temperament  that,  even  in 
London,  she  Uved  in  comparative  retirement. 

The  letters  which  she  exchuiged  with  the  Bossettis 
doling  a  long  period  are  evidence  both  of  her  common- 
aenae  and  her  capacity  for  passionate  sympathy.  They 
are  often  as  frank  as  Uiey  are  noble  ;  reveaUng  a  nature 
too  profonnd  to  be  contmnally  considerate  of  criticiBm. 
This  gives  to  some  of  her  ntterances  a  half  naive  and 
wholly  charming  qnaUty,  which  cannot  have  been  absent 
from  her  personahty,  and  mast  have  endeared  her  to  the 
comrades  whom  she  honoored  with  her  confidence. 

This  high  serioasnees  of  hers  made  her  the  readier  to 
appreciate  a  poet  who,  almost  alone  among  AmericaDS, 
has  bared  his  man's  heart  to  his  readers,  careless  of 
the  cheap  ridicule  of  those  smart-witted  cynics  whom 
modem  education  and  modem  moraUty  have  multiplied 
till  they  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
She  was  a  Uttle  more  than  forty  when  she  first  read 
Leams  of  Qrau  and  wrote  those  letters  to  W.  M.  Bossetti 
in  which  she  attests  her  appredatioti  of  their  purpose 
and  power.' 

It  was  no  light  thing  for  a  woman  to  pubheh  such  a 
declaration  of  faith ;  and  in  her  own  phrase,^  she  felt 
herself  a  second  Lady  Gkidiva,  going  in  the  daylight 
down  the  pablic  way.  naked,  not  in  body  but  is  soul, 
for  the  good  cause.  She  was  convinced  that  her  ride 
was  necessary ;  for  men  would  remain  blind  to  the  glory 
of  Whitman's  message  until  a  woman  dared  the  shame 
and  held  its  glory  up  to  them.  And  what  she  did,  she 
did  less  for  33ien  than  for  their  wives  and  mothers, 
upon  whom  the  shadow  of  their  shame-in-themselves 
had  fallen. 

Mr.  Bossetti  has  described '  her  as  a  woman  of  good 
port,  in  fullest  possession  of  herself,  never  fidgetty,  and 
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never  taken  anawaree ;  warm-hearted  and  courteous, 
with  full,  dark,  liquid  eyes,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
alive  with  humour  and  vivacity,  quick  to  detect  every 
kind  of  humbug,  but  wholly  free  from  cynicism.  Her 
face  was  not  only  expreskive  of  her  character,  but  "  full 
charged  with  aome  message  "  which  her  lips  seemed 
ever  about  to  utter.  Her  considerable  intellectnai  force 
was  in  happy  harmony  with  her  domestic  quaUties,  and 
filled  her  home-life  with  interest. 

Such  was  the  woman  who,  in  November,  1876,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  brought  her  family  to  Philadelphia,  in 
order  that  one  of  the  danghters  might  study  medicine  at 
Girard  College ;  and  in  whose  home,  near  the  college 
grounds,  Whitman  henceforward,  for  two  or  three  years,* 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time.  The  relationship 
of  these  two  noble  souls  seems  to  have  been  comparable 
with  that  which  united  Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria 
Colonna,  and  they  were  at  a  similar  time  of  Ufe. 

This,  the  Cautennial  year,  was  filled  with  thoughts  and 
celebrations  of  American  independence;  among  which 
we  may  recall  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia — where 
throughout  the  summer,  Whitman  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor — and  the  Centennial  edition  of  his  works.  He 
had  also  celebrated  the  occasion  by  sitting  for  his  bust 
to  a  young  scnlptor,  in  an  improvised  stadio  on  Chest- 
nut Street.  The  weather  was  too  hot  for  a  coat ;  and 
in  his  white  shirt  sleeves  he  would,  at  the  artist's  request, 
read  his  poems  alond  with  natve  delight,  which  rose  to  a 
climax  when  the  sound  of  applause  from  a  group  of  young 
fellows  on  the  stairs  without,  crowned  his  efforts.  "  So 
you  like  it,  do  you  ?  "  he  cried  to  them  ;  "  well,  I  rather 
enjoyed  that  myself,"  * 

The  old  sad  and  solitary  inertia  was  broken.  Ill 
though  he  often  was,  the  lonely  httle  upper  room  held 
him  no  longer ;  nor  was  he  any  more  shut  up  within  the  - 
sense  of  bereavement.  Jeff  bad  come  over  from  St. 
Louis,  and  his  two  daughters  spent  the  autumn  with 
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their  aant  and  uncles  in  Stevens  Street.  AU  through 
the  winter  Walt  wm  moviog  back  and  forward  between 
Gorge's  hoose,  the  Staffords  farm,  and  Mrs.  Oilchrist's. 
He  was  cheerfolly  basy  with  the  oxdeca  for  his  pair  of 
handsome  books,  which  were  selling  briskly  at  a  gtiinea 
a  Tolnme. 

Leave*  of  Orati  had  been  reprinted  from  the  plates  of 
the  6fth  edition.  Its  companion,  Two  Biwieta,  was  a 
"  melange  "  compoonded  of  additional  poems,  including 
"  Passage  to  India,"  and  the  prose  writings  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  printed  at  various  times  during 
the  last  five  years.  "  Specimen  Days  "  was  not  among 
them,  and  did  not  appear  till  1682.  The  title  Ttoo  Rivuiett 
snggasts  the  doable  thread  of  its  theme,  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  individual,  American  poHtics  and 
that  mystery  of  immortal  life  which  we  call  death.  They 
were  not  far  asunder  in  Whitman's  thought.' 

At  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Burroughs  met  Walt  at 
Mrs.  Gilchriflt's,  and  thence  they  set  out  together  for 
New  York.  Here,  Whitman  stayed  with  his  new  and 
dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnston  ; '  and  pre- 
sented himself  in  his  own  becoming  garb  at  the  grand 
fuU-dreas  receptions  which  were  t^d  in  his  honoor ; 
the  applause  which  greeted  him,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
real  Ejection  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  compensat- 
ing him  for  the  always  distasteful  attentions  of  a  honis- 
ing  public,  eager  for  any  sensation. 

He  renewed  also,  and  with  perhaps  more  unmiti^ted 
satisfaction,  his  acquaintanoe  with  the  men  on  the  East 
Biver  ferries,  and  the  Broadway  ata^  ;  and,  finally,  he 
ascended  the  Hudson  to  stay  awhile  with  John  Bur* 
roughs.  This  pleasant  hohday  jaunt  was  not  without 
its  tragic  element;  his  friend,  Mrs.  Johnston,  dying 
saddemy  on  his  last  evening  in  New  York. 

It  was  in  May  that  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  visited 
him  in  Camden.  After  a  brilliant  Cambridge  career,  he 
was  now  a  pioneer  University  Extension  lectnrer  in 
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nfttural  scieQces.  Bnt  besides,  or  rather  beyond  this,  a 
poet,  is  whom  the  eeoBe  of  fellowahip  and  ouity  was 
already  becoming  dominaQt. 

In  a  note  to  his  jast-pnbli^ed  preface,  Whitman  had 
spoken  of  the  "terrible,  irrepressible  yearning"'  for 
sympathy  which  onderlay  his  work,  and  by  ^ich  he 
claimed  the  personal  affection  of  snch  readers  as  he 
conld  tmly  caJl  his  own.  This  also  was  the  aim  which 
underlay  Mr.  Carpenter's  first  book  of  verses,  Naroitnu 
and  Other  Poems,  published  in  1873.' 

Their  anthor  was  already  familiar  with  Leases  ofQrats, 
which  he  had  first  read  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  which  he  had  since  been  absorbing,  mach  as  he 
absorbed  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  They  fed  within 
him  the  hfe  of  something  which  was  still  bnt  dimly 
conscions ;  something  dumb,  blind  and  irrational,  bnt 
of  titanic  power  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  an  academic 
life.  One  remarks  that  both  Mrs.  Gilchrist  and  he  shored 
to  the  full  the  modem  feeling  for  science  and  its  philoso- 
phy, and  for  music. 

When  he  visited  Whitman,  Edward  Carpenter  was 
thirty-three ;  it  was  not  till  four  years  after  Miis  that  he 
gave  himself  np  to  the  writing  of  his  own  "  Leaves," 
coming  into  his  spiritnal  kingdom  a  little  later  in  life 
than  did  Walt.  In  many  respects  his  nature,  and  con- 
sequently his  work  which  is  the  outcome  and  true 
expression  of  his  personality,  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  his  great  old  friend.  Lithe  and  slender  in 
figure,  he  was  subtle  also  and  fine  in  the  whole  temper 
of  his  mind ;  sharing  with  Addington  Symonds  that 
tendency  to  over-fineness,  that  touch  of  morbid  snbtilty 
which  demands  for  its  balance  a  very  sweet  and  strenuous 
soul,  such  indeed,  as  is  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Towarda 
Democracy. 

He  found  Whitman's  mind  clear  and  unclouded  after 
the  suffering  of  the  last  four  years,  his  perception  keen 
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as  erer.*  Courteoos,  uid  poBsessed  of  ^reat  personal 
charm,  he  was  yet  elemental  and  "  Adamic  "  in  charac- 
ter. He  impressed  bis  visitor  with  a  threefold  person- 
ality :  first,  the  magnetic,  effluent,  radiant  spirit  of  the 
man  going  ont  to  greet  and  embrace  all ;  then,  the 
BpacioDS  breadth  of  his  Bonl,  and  the  remoteness  of 
those  further  portions  in  which  his  conaciousnesB 
seemed  often  to  be  dwelling ;  and  afterwards,  the 
terrible  msjeaty,  as  of  jadgment  onveiled  in  him,  a 
Jove-like  presence  full  of  thunder. 

This  last  element  in  his  nature  was  naked,  ominous, 
immovable  as  a  granite  rock.  When  once  you  perceived 
it,  there  was,  aa  Miss  Gilchrist  has  remarked,*  no  shelter 
from  the  terrible  blaze  of  bis  personality.  But  this 
rocky  mascuhne  Ego  was  wedded  in  him  with  a  gentle 
almost  motherly  ejection,  which  found  expression  in 
certain  caressing  tones  of  his  widely  modulated  voice. 
While,  to  complete  alike  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
was  the  child — the  attitude  of  reverent  wonder  toward 
the  world. 

By  tnme  then,  a  wistful  child,  a  diarming  loving 
woman,  an  untamed  terrible  truth-compelhng  man, 
Whitman  seems  to  have  both  bewitched  and  baffled 
his  young  English  visitor. 

Mr.  Carpenter  saw  him  at  Stevens  Street  and  Timber 
Creek,  and  again  onder  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  hospitable  rooL 
They  sat  ont  together  in  the  pleasant  Philadelphia 
fashion  through  the  warm  June  evenings  upon  the 
porch  steps;  and  Walt  would  talk  in  his  deliberate 
way  of  Japan  and  China,  or  of  the  Eastern  Uteratures. 
He  liked  to  join  hands  while  he  talked,  communicatiDg 
more,  perhaps,  of  himself,  and  understanding  his  com- 
panion  better,  by  touch  than  by  words.  His  mere  pre- 
sence was  sufficient  to  redeem  the  commonplace. 

His  visitor  had  also  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  effi- 
ciency of  Whitman's  defences  against  the  ^obe-trot- 
ting  mterview-hunting  type  of  Americao  woman.  His 
silence  became  aggressive,  and  her  words  rebounded 
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from  it ;  he  had  diaappeared  into  his  lock-f aced  solitnde 
where  nothing  conld  reach  him.  And  a  very  few  mo- 
ments of  this  treatment  sufficed,  even  for  the  brazen- 
armonred  amazon. 

During  Mr.  Carpenter's  visit,  Mrs.  George  'Whitman, 
whom  Dr.  Bucke  has  described  as  an  attractive,  sweet 
woman,  was  oat  of  health,  and  her  brother-in-law  made 
a  daily  excursion  down  town  and  across  the  ferry  to 
see  her,  and  to  transact  hia  own  affairs.  In  the  beat 
of  the  following  Jnly  she  first  opened  the  door  to  Dr. 
Bncke.' 

He,  too,  had  long  been  a  stndent  of  Leavei  of  Orait,  a 
student  at  first  against  his  own  jud^ent,  and  with 
little  result  beyond  an  annoying  bewilderment  to  bis 
sense  of  fitness,  and  of  exasperation  to  his  intelligence. 
But  from  the  first,  he  felt  a  smgnlar  interior  compnIsioQ 
to  read  the  book,  which  he  could  not  at  all  understand. 
Its  lack  of  all  definite  statement  was  the  head  and  front 
of  its  offending  to  a  keen  scientific  mind.  But  now 
after  many  years,  he  had  come  to  recognise  the  extra- 
ordinary powo;  of  suggestion  which  was  embodied  in 
every  page. 

Dr.  B.  Maurice  Bucke's  personality  was  strongly 
marked  and  striking ;  he  had  as  much  determination  as 
had  Whitman  himself,  and  his  whole  face  is  full  of 
resolute  purpose. 

Bom  in  Norfolk,  in  1837,  but  immediately  trans- 
planted to  Canada,  he  was  thoroughly  educated  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  scholarship  and 
a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1857,  he  crowned  an  adventurous  youth  passed  in 
the  mining  regions  of  the  Western  States,  by  a  daring 
winter  expedition  over  the  Sierras,  in  which  he  was  so 
badly  frozen  that  he  afterwards  lost  both  feet,  but  his 
tall  and  vigorous  figure  showed  hardly  a  trace  of  this 
misfortune. 

Betuming  to   Canada,  he  studied   medicine;    and 
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eventaally,  in  1877,  became  the  head  of  a  large  insane 
asylom  at  London,  Ontario.  Here  he  introduced  aeveral 
notable  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  which 
were  widely  imitated  thronghoat  America. 

He  was  a  keen  stndent  of  mental  pathology,  and  for 
some  time  before  bis  death  was  reckoned  among  the 
leading  alienists  of  the  continent.    Certain  inter^ting 
and  snggestive  studies  of  the  relation  which  appears  to 
exist  between  the  so-cal 
and  the  moral  and  em( 
magnum  opus,  Cotmic  C 
before  his  death  (1901), 
inant  interest.     Prom  ] 
closest  friends,  and  bet 
biographer,' 

;bi  the  printed  recolle 
Whitman,*  Dr.  Bncke  r 
produced  by  it ;  describ 
tozication,"  which  rema 
figuring  his  new  friend 
It  is  another  iuatEuice  o 
the  invalid's  peraonaUty. 

Whitman's  own  jottings  and  records  of  the  period 
testify  to  bis  incretuing  physical  vigour.  He  goes,  for 
instance,  to  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  to  a  perform- 
ance of  Joaquin  Miller'^  The  Danites,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  the  author.*  In  the  summer  of  1878,  and  ia 
the  succeeding  year,  be  is  again  a  guest  both  of  John 
BTurroughs  and  of  J.  H.  Johnston.*  On  the  second  occa- 
aiou,  he  had  delivered  hia  lecture  on  the  "  Death  of  Lin- 
cohi  "  in  the  Steck  Hall,  New  York  ;  promising  himself 
anew,  that  if  health  permitted,  he  would  even  now  set 
forth  on  the  lecture  tour  which  he  had  so  long  contem- 
plated.' But  though,  in  the  autumn,  be  made,  with 
several  friends,  an  extended  tour  of  some  sixteen  weeks 


'  MS.  of  Dr.  E.  p.  Bucks,  kad  W.  W.'i  Diary  in  Canada,  t 
■  Buoke,  60 ;  WM.  BVlovaJtip,  Mtmoriet  of  W.  W.,  by  B.  t 
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beyond  the  Misaisaif^i,  he  did  not  acoomplish  this 
cherished  sdieme. 

At  night  on  Qie  10th  of  September,  Whitman  and  his 
larty  left  Philadelphia,  westward  bonnd.  Walt  de- 
ighted  in  the  magic  speed  and  comfort  of  the  Poll- 
man  ; '  in  which,  lying  awake  among  the  sleepers,  he  was 
whirled  all  through  the  first  night  ap  the  broad  pastoral 
valley  of  the  Snsqnehanna,  earring  with  its  thousand 
reedy  aits  abont  thick-wooded  steeps ;  and  on,  over  ridge 
and  rid^e  of  the  Alleghaniea,  till  morning  fonnd  them 
at  smo£ng  Pittflborg. 

Crossing  the  Ohio,  almost  at  the  point  whence  he  had 
descended  it  thirty  years  before  on  that  fateful  southern 
jommey,  the  good  engine,  the  Baldwin,  hurried  them  all 
that  day  throngh  rich  and  popoloos  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Whitman  was  not  disinclined  to  acimowledge  a  per&on- 
aJity  in  the  fierce  and  beantifnl  locomotive  which  he  had 
aixeaAj  celebrated  in  a  poem  fnll  of  fire  and  of  the  modem 
apind' 

They  were  dae  next  morning  at  St  Louis,  but  abont 
nightfall  their  headlong  flight  through  the  broad  lands 
was  arrested.  The  Budwm  ran  fom  of  some  obstacle, 
and  suffered  eerioue  damage  and  consequent  delay. 
Spending  the  third  night  in  the  city,  the^  continued 
though  a  beautiful  autmnn  day,  across  the  rolling 
prairies  of  Missouri,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  wide 
fannlande  full  of  the  promise  of  bread  for  miUions  of 
men. 

Nor  material  bread  only.  There  is  something  in  the 
vast  aerial  spaces  of  these  prairie  states,  their  great  skies 
and  lonely  stretches,  which  exalts  and  feeds  the  soul ; 
something  oceanic.  Whitman  thought,  "  and  beautiful 
as  dreams  ".*  Central  in  the  continent,  this  country 
had  always  seemed  to  him  to  correspond  with  certain 
central  qiuUtida  in  his  ideal  America,  and  to  supply  the 
background  for  the  two  men  whose  figures  stood  out 
supremely  above  the  struggle  for  the  union,  Lincoln 
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and  Grant — ^men  of  miplambed  and  inarticalate  depths 
of  cbaractei;,  and  of  native  freedom  of  epirit  and  ele- 
mental originalit;  of  tbonght 

Whitman  stayed  for  a  while  with  frienda  upon  the 
rood,  at  Lawrence  and  Topeka.  Many  of  the  boya  he 
had  tended  in  the  wards  were  now  hale  men  ont  West, 
and  they  were  always  eager  for  sight  of  him;  so  that 
there  were  few  places  in  America  where  he  would  not 
have  foond  a  hearty  weleoma 

He  proceeded  along  the  yellow  Kansas  Biver,  through 
the  Golden  Belt,  and  over  the  Colorado  table-lands,  bare 
and  vast  as  some  immense  Balisbnry  Plain,  to  Denver. 
Id  that  young  city  he  spent  several  days,  dreaming  his 
great  dreams  of  a  Western  town  that  shonld  be  full  of 
mends  and  strong  for  and  against  the  whole  world, 
breathing  her  fine  air,  sparkling  as  champagne  and  clear 
as  cold  spring  vrater ;  falling  in  love  with  her  people 
and  her  horses,  and  the  Uttle  mountain  streams  which 
ran  along  the  channel  vrays  of  her  broad  streets. 

Thence,  he  made  short  trips  into  the  Rockies ;  where 
the  railroad  winds  among  fantastic  yellow  battes  with 
steep  sloping  screes,  and  towering  battlements;  and 
the  trains  swing  eagerly  round  a  thousand  curves  to 
follow  the  bronze  and  amber  path-finder,  brawhag  in  its 
sinuous  ravine  between  the  pmnacled,  red,  cloud-topped 
crt^  which  it  has  carved  and  sundered. 

Every  break  in  the  walls  disclosed  Olympian  com- 
panies of  august  peaks  against  the  hi^  bine.  Gradu- 
ally the  way  would  cUmh  to  the  summit,  its  straightnesa 
vrideniog,  here  and  there,  into  sedgy  moontain  meadows 
closed  about  by  keen-cut  granite  heights,  the  perfect 
record  of  laborious  ages ;  and  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
broad  and  restful  light  broadened  and  grew  more  serene 
as  it  shone  afar  on  chains  of  snovry  peaks. 

Here  in  this  tremendous  mountain  fellowship,  with 
its  shapes  at  once  fantastic  and  sublime,  its  solemn  joy 
and  wild  imagination,  its  infinite  complex  of  form  and 
colour  suggesting  vast  emotions  to  the  soul,  Walt 
breathed  his  proper  air  and  recognised  the  landscape  of 
his  deepest  life,     "I  have  found  the  law  of  my  own 
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poems,"  he  kept  saying  to  hinuelf  with  increafliDg  con- 
viction, hoar  after  hour.*  Like  the  lonely  mountain 
eagle  which  he  watched  wheeling  leiBorely  among  the 
peaks,  he  was  at  home  in  this  sternly  beantifnl,  un- 
tamed, anmeasured  land. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  he  tamed  East  again 
from  the  mining  town  of  Paeblo ;  leaving  the  Far  West 
onseen* — Utah  with  its  Ganaanitish  glories  of  intense 
lake  and  naked,  mddy,  wrinkled  moantains ;  the  great 
grey  desert  of  Nevada ;  and  the  forest-clad  Sierras  iooidng 
oat  ocKffls  their  Califomian  garden  towards  the  Pacific. 
Stopping  here  and  there  with  his  former  friends,  he 
fonnd  his  way  to  Jefferson  Whitman's  home  in  St. 
lionis,  and  there  remained  over  the  year's  end. 

This  cosmopohtan  Weatem  city,*  planted  in  the  centre 
of  that  vast  valley  which  the  Mississippi  drains  and. 
waters,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  American  continent, 
was  intensely  interesting  to  Whitman.  He  had  on 
almost  saperatitioas  love  for  "the  Father  of  Waters  "  ; 
and  many  a  moonlit  antamn  night  he  hannted  its  banks, 
its  wharves  and  bridges,  fascinated  by  the  soond  of  the 
moving  water  as  the  river  flowed  throogfa  the  lominoos 
silence  onder  the  eternal  stars. 

Physically,  St  Loois  did  not  soit  him :  he  was  ill  there 
(or  weeks  together ;  bat  even  so,  be  was  happy  in  his 
own  simple,  haman  way.  He  went  twice  a  week  to  the 
kindergsftens,  and  there,  for  an  hoar  together,  he  en- 
tertained the  yonnger  pnpils  with  his  fanny  children's 
tales.*  After  the  first  moments  of  strangeness,  and 
alarm  at  his  size  and  the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  nearly 
all  the  children  ^oickly  came  to  love  old  "  Exis  Eringle  ' 
or  "  Father  Christmas  "  as  they  woald  call  him ; '  and  for 
his  part,  he  was  as  happy  among  little  children  as  a 
yonng  mother. 

Early  in  January,  1880,  he  returned  boma  All  his 
delight  in  the  West,  gathered  on  his  first  joamey  np  the 
Mississippi  thirty  years  before,  and  ainoe  accomnlating 
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from  many  sonrcee,  notably  from  the  young  Western 
soldiers  he  had  nursed,  had  been  confirmed  by  this 
visit 

In  only  one  thing  was  he  disappointed.  The  men 
had  seemed,  to  his  searching  gase,  nt  sons  of  that  new 
land  of  possibility ;  bnt  in  uie  women  he  had  failed  to 
find  the  qualifications  he  was  seeking.*  Physically  and 
mentally,  he  saw  them  still  in  bondage  to  old-world 
traditions ;  instead  of  originating  nobler  and  more  gen- 
etons  manners,  they  were  imitatmg  the  foolish  gentUity 
of  the  East.  Whitman  was  very  exacting  in  his  ide^ 
of  womanhood ;  and  perhaps  it  was  mainly  npon  the 
ladies  of  the  shops  and  strmts  that  his  strictores  were 
passed ;  for  there  are  others  in  that  Western  world, 
who  are  not  far  from  her  whom  he  has  described  in 
the  "  Song  of  the  Broadaxe " — the  best-beloved,  poa- 
seased  of  herself,  who  is  strong  in  her  beauty  as  are 
the  laws  of  nature' 

After  six  months  at  home  among  his  books  and  his 
friends — to  whom  at  this  time  he  added,  at  least  by 
correspondence,  Colonel  Bobort  logeraoll,  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  inner  circle — Whitman  set  ont  upon 
another  joomey,  in  length  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
preceding  antumo.  Early  in  June,*  he  croesed  the 
bridge  over  Niagara  on  his  way  to  London,  Ontario ;  and 
now  at  his  second  sight,  the  significance  of  that  majestic 
scene,  which  thirty  years  before  he  would  seem  to  have 
missed,  was  discovered  to  him. 

Staying  with  Dr.  Bucke,  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  great  aaylnm,  with  ite  thousand  patients,  mider  the 
wise  doctor's  care.  Walt's  own  family  life,  with  the 
tragedy  of  his  youngest  brother's  incapacity,  had  made 
the  melancholy  brotherhood  of  those  whom  he  has 
beautifully  described  as  the  "  sacred  idiots  "  *  especially 
interesting  to  him.     He  attended  the  rehgious  services 

'  Comp.  Ptou.  146.       *L.^0.,  107. 
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held  m  the  aaylmn ;  joioing  with  those  wieoked  minds 
in  s  consmon  worship,  and  seeing  the  storms  of  their 
lives  strangely  quieted,  as  though  a  Divine  love,  brood- 
ing over  all,  had  hushed  them.'  With  many  of  the  pati- 
ents he  became  personally  acquainted,  and  years  after- 
wards recalled  ttiem  by  name,  inquiring  affectionately 
after  their  welfare. 

Whibnan  was  in  better  health  than  usutd,  and  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  He  loved  the  doctor,  was  happy  and  at 
home  in  his  household,  and  on  the  best  of  t^rms  with 
its  younger  members.  Among  the  latter,  his  presence 
never  checked  the  natural  flow  of  high  spirits,  as  does 
the  presence  of  most  grown-up  p^sons :  he  was  always 
one  of  themselves. 

This,  indeed,  was  a  characteristic  of  Whitman  in  what- 
ever company  he  was  fotmd,  from  a  kindergarten  to  a 
company  of  "pubhcans  and  sinners".  The  spirit  of 
comradeship  identified  hjm  with  the  others,  and  ne  was 
BO  profoundly  himself  that  such  identification  took  noth- 
ing away  from  his  own  identity.  Among  the  young 
people  of  Dr.  Bucke's  household  his  fan  and  humour 
had  free  and  natural  expression ;  as  when,  for  example, 
one  moonUt  evening,  he  undertook  the  burial  of  an 
empty  wine-bottle,  addressing  a  magniloquent  oration 
over  its  last  resting-place  to  the  goddess  Semele. 

He  loved  to  linger  at  the  table,  telling  stories  after 
tea ;  and  to  recite  or  read  aloud,  when  the  family  sat 
together  in  the  dusk  on  the  verandah ;  and  sometimes, 
too,  he  would  take  his  turn  in  singing  some  well-known 
song.  For  reading  aloud,  he  would  often  choose  some 
poem  of  Tennyson's — "  Ulysses  "  seems  to  have  been  bis 
favourite. 

At  this  time  also,  in  a  secluded  nook  in  the  grounds, 
he  read  leisurely  over  to  himself,  with  the  satisfaction 
which  Tennyson's  work  nearly  always  gave  him,  the 
newly  published  De  Profmtdit.'  His  diary  of  these 
pleasant,  refreshing  weeks  contains  many  notes  of  the 
thick-starred  heavens  and  the  merry  birds,  and  the 
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maltitadinone  swallows,  which  would  recall  to  his  well- 
stOTod  mind  the  story  of  Athene  and  Ulysses'  retom.^ 

His  vital  force  seemed  to  be  almost  unimpaired.  The 
noble  calm  of  his  pEeseace,  indeed,  made  him  appear  even 
older  than  be  was ;  his  fine  hair  was  snowy  wnite,  and 
the  high-domed  crown  which  rose  throngh  it  and  grew 
higher  and  nobler  with  every  year,  gave  him  all  claims 
to  reverence.' 

Bat,  though  at  first  sight  he  seemed  to  be  nearer 
eighty  than  sixty  years  old,  and  thoneh  be  was  lame 
from  paralysis,  a  second  ^ance  showM  him  erect  and 
without  a  ^ne  of  care  or  of  senility  npon  his  face.  His 
complexion  was  rosy  as  a  winter  pippin,  and  his  cheeks 
were  full  and  smooth,  for  his  heart  was  always  young. 

His  host  wished  to  show  him  Canada;  in  which 
cotmtry  he  was  the  more  deeply  interested  through  his 
settled  conviction  that  it  would  presently  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lakes,  he  always  said,  cannot  remain  a  frontier-line ; 
they  are  and  should  be  recognised  as  a  magnificent 
inland  water-way,  comparable  with  the  Mississippi. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  *  he  set  out  apon  this  great 
road  with  his  friend.  Taking  boat  at  Toronto,  they 
descended  by  easy  stages,  stopping  a  night  or  two  at 
Kingston,  Montred  and  Quebec,  Whitman  thoroughly 
enjoying  all  the  new  scenes  and  making  friends  every- 
where on  the  way.  He  sat  on  the  fore-deck  in  the 
August  sunshine,  wrapped  in  his  grey  overcoat,  won- 
dering at  the  grim  pagan  wildness  of  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  nightly  watching  the  Northern  Lights,  and 
appearing  on  deck  before  sunrise. 

Aa  they  turned  np  the  deep  dark  Saguenay  and 
reached  the  mountain  pillars  of  Eternity  and  Trinity, 
the  mystery  of  northern  river  and  height,  with  all  they 
hold  of  stillness  and  of  storm,  communed  with  him. 
He  saw  infinite  power  wedded  with  an  ageless  peace ; 
and  all,  however  awful  in  its  sublimity,  yet  far  from 

'  Ocmp.  Pfow,  189.       ■  Bmka,  U.       ■  Dianf  in  Canada,  11. 
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inhoBpitable  to  an  heroic  race  of  men ;  nay,  by  its  very 
awfolness,  inTiting  and  proclaiming  the  men  who  Bhall 
dare  to  dwell  therein. 

With  the  people  of  Canada,  as  a  whole,  he  waa  well 
pleased.  He  liked  their  benevolent  care  for  the  weak 
and  infirm  in  body  and  mind;  and  thought  them  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  destiny  which  he  beheved 
that  he  foresaw  —  the  destiny  of  citizenship  in  the  Be- 
pubUc. 
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THB  SSOOHB  BOSTON  EDITION 

AFTEB  ft  winter  in  GamdeQ,  Pbilftdelphia  tmi  the 
coontiy,  ftmong  friends  old  and  new,  'Whitman 
paid  his  second  visit  to  Boston.  The  hoOBe-tied  sta- 
tionary years  of  1873  to  1876  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  considerable  activity,  both  mental  and  physical. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  he  gave  his  lecture  on  the 
"  Death  of  Abraham  Lmcoln,"  ftt  the  Hawthorn  Booa:is.' 
It  was  the  third  year  of  its  delivery ;  on  the  two  pre- 
vious occasions  it  had  been  read  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia ;  and  he  purposed  thus  annually  to  com- 
memorate an  event  which  appeared  to  him  as  perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  his  time,  an  event  which  the 
American  people  could  ill  afford  to  forget. 

In  Whitman's  view,  as  we  have  noted,  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  great  President  had  sealed  the  million 
deaths  of  the  war,  and  cemented,  as  could  nothing  else, 
the  Union  for  whose  sake  they  hod  been  given.  He 
beheved  that  future  ages  would  see  in  it  the  most 
dramatic  moment  of  the  victorious  struggle  of  the 
nation  against  slavery.  Barely  hereafter,  in  spite  of 
increasing  feebleness,  did  he  miss  the  occasion  as  the 
season  came  round ;  though  it  was  often  with  difficult 
that  even  a  small  audience  could  be  gathered  for  the 
anniversary. 

Among  the  friends  and  notables  whom  he  met  in 
Boston  was  Lon^ellow,  who  hod  already  called  on  him 
in  Camden ;  and  Whitman  was  warm  in  eulogies  of  the 

1  Ooa^  FroM,  171-71,  i88  i  Eennodr,  a  n. ;  Book*,  33S-96. 
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old  poet's  coorteoos  manner  and  perBonalit;.*  Some- 
thing of  the  harden  of  his  first  prophetic  message  had 
lifted  from  Walt's  shoulders,  and  with  it  some  of  his 
wrath  against  the  poptilar  poets  of  America.  He  had 
consequently  become  better  able  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  real  valne  of  work  like  theirs  when  its  secondary 
place  was  recognised. 

There  were  others  in  Boston  whom  he  also  now  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  ;  notably  the  women  of  middle 
and  later  life,  among  whom  he  rejoiced  to  find  some  of 
those  large,  vigorons  personalities  whose  absence  he  had 
lamented  in  the  West. 

In  earlier  days  he  had  been  alienated  by  the  academic 
and  Pnritan  qnaUties  which  still  gave  its  principal  colonr, 
especially  when  seen  from  New  York,  to  intellectnal 
Boston.  But  both  Boston  and  Whitman  had  changed 
— aUke  with  the  war  and  with  the  advance  of  time ;  the 
provincialism  of  the  former  had  given  place  to  broader 
views,  and  the  nobler  identificatioD  of  New  England 
with  the  whole  interests  of  the  nation ;  while  the  latter 
was  now  able  more  generously  to  estimate  even  New 
England's  shortcomings,  and  to  recognise  among  its 
people  that  ardonr  and  yearning  for  the  ideal  miich 
baa  always  been  theirs,  hat  warmed  now  and  hnmanised, 
as  be  thought,  by  a  new  joyonsnees  and  breadth  of 
tolerance.'  He  felt  a  sunshine  in  the  streets,  which 
radiated  from  the  men  and  women  who  traversed  them. 
This  effusive  ardour  of  public  spirit  set  him  thinking  of 
Athens  in  her  golden  days ;  and  for  the  first  time  he, 
who  had  so  much  of  the  Greek  in  his  nature,  felt  himself 
at  home  in  Boston. 

The  visit  was  also  memorable  to  him  because  it  intro- 
duced him  to  the  works  of  Millet,  and,  one  may  add,  to 
the  emotional  significance  of  painting  as  an  art.*  As  I 
have  before  noted.  New  York  only  became  a  centre  of 
art  collections  in  comparatively  recent  years ;  and  it 
was  probably  not  till  Whitman  had  sat  for  two  honra 
before  some  of  the  Breton  artist's  finest  studies  in  the 
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hoDBB  of  a  Boetoniui,  that  be  recognised  PuntiDg  as 
the  trae  sister  of  masic  and  of  poetry. 

It  was  fitting  that  this  tevebtion  should  have  come 
to  the  poet  of  Democracy  from  such  canTssses  as  that 
of  the  first  "Sower"  and  Uie  "Watering  the  Cow". 
Sorcbarged  as  they  are  with  a  primitive  emotion  new 
to  modem  art,  the  works  of  Millet  reveal  the  inner 
nature  of  that  great  Bepnblican  peasant  people  whom 
Whitman  always  loved. 

Much  of  the  early  smumer,  after  his  return,  was  spent 
at  Glendale,  whither  the  family  from  WhitehoiBe  had 
now  removed,  Mr.  Stafford  having  taken  the  store  on 
the  oroBB-roads,  some  three  or  fooz  miles  from  his  old 
hom&  Directly  opposite  to  it  there  stands  a  Methodist 
chaoel,  and  often  on  a  Sonday  morning  the  yonng  people 
woold  lat^h  as  they  heard  Walt,  in  the  room  above, 
angrily  banging  down  his  window  sash  at  the  first 
clanging  of  the  bell.  Bat  behind  the  chapel  is  a  dense 
wood,  and  here  he  spent  many  a  long,  happy  day. 

The  heat  of  Jnly  was,  as  nsnal,  very  trying  to  him ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  accompanied  Dr.  Backe 
on  a  visit  to  his  old  breezy  hamits  in  Long  Island. 
The  farm  at  West  Hills  had  passed  ont  of  the  family ; 
Iredwell  Whitman,  the  last  of  Walt's  nncles  to  bold  it, 
seems  to  have  sold  oat  about  1835.  In  the  little  buiying 
ground  there  is  a  stone  erected  to  his  daughter  Mahala, 
who  died  eight  years  later.' 

While  in  Boston  he  seems  to  have  received  proposi- 
tioos  from  the  firm  of  Osgood  and  Company  for  the 
publication  of  a  definitive  edition  of  the  Leaves,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  after  completing  his  manu- 
script at  the  home  of  his  friends,  Mr.  and  (the  second) 
Mrs.  Johneton,  at  Mott  Haven,  New  York,*  he  settled 
down  in  the  New  England  capital  to  read  proofs  and  to 
enjoy  himself. 

He  stayed  at  the  Bullfinch,  close  to  Bowdoin  Square, 
and  frequented  the  water-side.*    Often  he  would  take 

1 HSS.  Wallooe.       *  Oomp.  Proa*,  ITft-W.        ■  Kannedy,  8  a. 
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the  cars  which  ran  through  South  Boston  to  City  Poiot, 
whoae  pebbly,  crescent  beach  is  lapped  forever  hj  the 
Atlantic  ripple.  And  to  this  plswe  the  lover  of  Whitman 
may  well  follow,  for  it  holds  memories  of  him. 

On  a  smnmer's  evening,  after  dark,  thonsands  of  yoong 
Bostonians  gather  ander  the  lamps,  laughing  and  talking 
and  listening  to  the  band ;  bat,  beyond  the  zone  of  lisbte 
and  mirth  and  mosic,  one  finds  oneself  at  once  m  a 
mystical  sohtnde.  A  long  bridge  or  pier  stretches  out 
into  the  bay,  terminating  in  Caeue  Isluid  and  grim  Fort 
Independence ;  and  wandering  oat  along  it,  sarroanded 
in  every  direction  by  distant  ti^ts,  the  ilTanuQated  dome 
of  the  State  Honse  rising  a&r  in  the  west,  and  lights 
moviag  to  and  fro  myaterioosly  apon  the  water,  yon 
feet  the  night  wind  blowing  cool  across  the  black  golf  of 
sea  as  it  carries  to  yon  distant  soands  of  merry-making. 
Very  far  away  they  seem,  thus  encircled  in  mysterious 
spaces  which  are  peopled  by  sea  voices  and  the  stars. 
The  light  snrf  makes  npon  the  shore  its  constant  and  de- 
Ucions  mnrmnr — "deatii,  death,  death,  death,  death  "  ^ — 
and  the  lights  and  the  noises  of  life,  with  all  its  passing 
show,  are  mysterioosly  related  in  that  mormor  to  the 
sane,  star-lighted  silence  of  eternity. 

Whitman  walked  daily  on  the  Common,  watching  the 
friendly  grey  sqairrels,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  one  in  tarn  of  the  American  elms  under  which  he 
sat'  Timber  Greek  had  deepened  his  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  trees  and  little  creatores  since  last  he  walked 
here  with  Emerson. 

Emerson,  too,  he  saw  once  agaia  Mr.  Sanborn,  the 
friend  at  whose  trial  he  had  been  present  on  that  former 
visit,*  took  him  out  through  the  snbnzbs  and  the  wooded 
coontry  to  Concord.  It  was  Indian-summer  weather, 
and  the  meadows,  that  late  Saturday  afternoon,  were 
busy  and  odoroas  with  haymaking ;  all  things  spoke 
of  peace.  Emerson  came  over  for  the  evening  to  Mr. 
Sanborn's  hoase,  and  the  two  old  friends  sat  silent  in 
the  midst  of  the  talk. 

>L.o/(3.,901.     *amp.  Prim,  IBS.     *2A.,181;  Mi>ra,  186. 
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BroDSOD  Alcott,  who  bad  bro^mlit  Thorean  to  Btookl;n 
and  had  once  compared  Whib^n  vith  P]ato,>  was  of 
tbe  company  of  illastrioas  and  channing  neighboora. 
The  others  talked,  bat  Emerson  leaned  back  in  bis  choir 
ondec  the  light,  a  good  colour  in  bis  old  face,  and  the 
familiar  keenness ;  and  near  b;  sat  Walt,  satisfied  to 
watch  him  without  words. 

On  Sonday  the  Sanboms  and  he  went  over  to  dinner. 
His  place  was  by  Mrs.  Emerson,  who  entertained  him 
with  talk  of  Thorean,  but  thongh  he  listened  with 
interest,  most  of  his  attention  belonged  to  hie  beloved 
host.  More  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  did  Whit- 
man lovingly  recognise  the  character  of  his  &iend.  He 
had  not  always  be^  jost  to  Emerson,*  nor  had  EmerBon 
always  maintained  his  first  generosity ;  *  each  had  said 
of  the  other  words  one  cannot  bat  regret,  bat  deeper 
than  sach  words  of  partial  criticism  was  ihe  comrade- 
love  which  united  them. 

In  a  letter,  written  immediately  after  this  visit  to  his 
friend  Alma  Calder,  who  had  recently  become  the  second 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Whitman  wrote : "  I  think  Emerson 
more  significant  and  glorified  in  his  present  condition 
than  in  any  of  his  former  days  ".* 

The  whole  family  was  present,  and  sitting  qnietly 
among  them  Whitman  could  onderstaod  the  natural 
limitations  which  his  household  entailed  upon  the 
philosopher,  and  acknowledging  these,  felt  the  personal 
bond  stronger  than  ever.  The  relation  of  the  two  men 
hod  been  sinenlar  as  well  as  noble,  for  it  was  the  elder 
who  had  soagnt  the  yoanger  out  and  afFectionately  ac- 
knowledged hjm,  and  throogh  the  years  that  followed  tbe 
advances  had  been  made  by  him. 

Whitman's  attachment  to  Emerson  had  been  one  of 
love  and  reverence  for  his  person,  much  more  than  of 
intellectaal  affinity.  "  I  think,"  he  wrote  a  few  years 
later  to  his  Boston  friend,  Mr.  W.  8.  Kennedy,  "  I  think 
I  know  R  W.  E[merBon]  better  than  anybody  else  knowi 

■  Booke,  100. 

*  WiUiBjiuon'i  Oatalogm,  fMaimile  mom.  of  187 ;  Come.  Prtm,  SlS-lT. 

•  KvuntOy,  Ti-79.       *  US8.  Johnitan, 
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bim — and  love  him  in  proportion." '  The  erideDce  does 
not  indicate  a  aimilar  nnderatanding  on  Emerson's  part, 
though  the  love  between  them  wae  not  oneqaaJ.  To 
Emerson,  as  to  Tennyson,  Whitman  remained  "  a  great 
big  something  "  of  tmdetermined  character. 

Whitman  met  mamr  friends,  new  and  old,  npon  this 
visit,  bat  of  the  old,  Thorean  had  long  been  dead ;  and 
the  strong,  homely  sailor's  face  of  Father  Taylor  drew 
Boston  no  longer  to  the  Seamen's  Bethel.  Whitman 
himself  attracted  much  attention  as  he  samitered  along 
among  the  fashionable  shoppers  on  Washington  Street ; 
tall,  erect  and  noble,  one  could  not  pass  bim  witbont 
notice.  I  have  hea^  a  lady  tell  how,  being  familiar 
with  his  portraits,  she  recognised  him  at  once.  Seeing 
him  momit  a  car  she  followed,  taking  a  seat  where  for 
several  miles  she  could,  without  mdeness,  study  and 
enjoy  that  splendid  ruddy  face,  through  which,  lamp- 
like, there  shone  and  glowed  an  inner  light  of  spiritual 
ecstasy. 

And  for  Whitman  himself,  those  were  happy  days.* 
The  paralysis  and  the  oth^  ailments,  more  or  less 
serioos  and  painfol,  by  which  it  bad  been  enforced, 
troubled  him  less  than  usual  In  bis  tittle  room  at 
Messrs.  Band  &  Avery's  printing  house,  or  out-of-doors 
in  the  woods  with  a  fallen  tree  for  his  table,'  be  was 
revising  the  proofs  of  his  Leaoai  with  a  dehbenition  and 
particularity  worthy  of  their  &nal  form. 

For  now  this  singular  book,  slowly  built  up  through 
the  continual  inspu«tion,  thought  and  labour  of  a 
qoarter  of  a  century,  had  come  to  its  completion,  and 
tiie  final  plates  were  to  be  cast  Or  better,  we  may  say 
that  for  the  first  time  it  was  to  be  really  published,  all 
other  efforts  in  that  direction  having  been  but  tentative, 
and  more  or  less  unsuccessfoL  Hitherto,  despised  and 
rejected  of  publishers,  it  had  issued  with  an  innocent 
air  from  strange  places,  unvouched  by  any  name  which 
was  recognised  by  the  bookselliiig  world.     The  «diti(ni 
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of  1860  ia  the  only  exception ;  and  almost  immediately 
after  its  pablication,  the  enterprisiiig  house  which  gnar- 
anteed  it  sank  into  rains.' 

Now  at  last,  the  plan  of  the  book  had  been,  as  far  as 
health  and  strength  penuitted,  bronght  to  completion  * 
— a  plan  amended  smce  the  preTioos  Boston  visit,  and 
qnabfied  to  admit  those  poems  which  had  since  been 
written,  and  at  first  deseed  for  a  sapplementary  book. 
The  cargo  was  filled,  and  the  good  ship  ready  to  sail. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Q-lobe  Theatre  to  see  Boeai 
in  "Bomeo  and  JnUet,"  *  and  a  sapper  with  hia  co- 
operators,  tixe  printers  and  proof-readers,  whose  aid  he 
was  always  eager  to  acknowledge,  Whitman  set  oat 
a^oan  tor  New  York,  retaming  home  abont  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Late  in  the  same  month,  the  book, 
bis  vessel  as  he  loved  to  think  of  it,  set  oat  apon  its 
voyage  ;  but  in  spite  of  favourable  presages  and  a  happy 
commencement,  it  was  soon  shronded  aboat  in  fog, 
which  only  yielded  to  a  storm. 

Some  2,000  copies  were  sold  during  the  winter,  bat 
early  in  the  New  Year  (1862)  *  the  tronble,  which  seemed 
to  have  passed  over  when  the  Postmaster-General  de- 
cided that  the  book  was  not  so  obscene  as  to  be  "  on- 
nuulable,"  began  to  threaten  anew.  The  Boston  Dis- 
trict Attorney,'  nrged  by  certain  agents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Snppression  of  Vice — as  t&oagh,  forsooth,  vice 
conld  be  "  snppressed  "  I — objected  to  the  pnbhcation, 
and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  certain  passages. 

Whitman  was  hardly  snrprised.  He  had  discussed 
these  passages,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  with  bis 
ovm  judgment ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Gilchrist's 
view  of  them  had  also  appealed  to  him.  In  his  own 
jud^ent  they  were  right,  bat  be  seems  to  have  been 
wilhog  to  omit  five  bnet  items,  amonuting  in  all  to 
nearly  a  page,  from  the  incriminated  "Children  cd 
Adam  "  section,  if  it  would  save  the  edition  from  further 

'  Bee  lupra,  171.        '  Baoke,  UT. 

'USB.muy.  'MSB.  Oupeotw. 
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molestatioQ.'  These  be  saggeeted  might  be  cat  oat  of 
the  plates,  and  replaced  by  other  cancelliog  lines  which 
be  would  eabBtitate.    This  was  early  m  March. 

Bat  the  Attorney  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied. 
He  demanded  the  omission  of  lines  in  all  parte  of  the 
Tolome,  amoonting  to  a  total  of  eight  or  ten  pages.' 
This,  Whitman  emphatically  refused;  and  as  neither 
party  would  give  way,  Messrs.  Osgood,  without  testing 
the  case  farther,  threw  up  their  pubhcation  on  the  9th 
of  April.  Their  action  was  scaUiingly  contrasted  with 
that  of  Woodf  all,  the  pablisber  of  the  letters  of  Junius, 
and  of  Mr.  Marray,  Lord  Byron's  publisher,  by  W.  D. 
O'Connor,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  TVifciwM,  His 
indignant  sense  of  literary  justice  had  brought  him 
cmoe  more  to  the  side  of  bis  old  friend,  and  althoagh 
the  former  cordial  relations  seem  hardly  to  have  been 
re-established,  the  phantasmal  but  rigid  barrier  between 
them  was  crombliug  away. 

That  Whitman  was  sorely  disappointed  by  the  iesas 
of  the  affair,  goes  withoat  saying,  for  he  hod  counted 
much  upon  this  edition.  Bat  District  Attorneys  and 
Societies  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  were  not  likely  to 
daunt  him. 

Binding  a  number  of  copies  in  green  cloth,  he  issued 
them  himself ;  for  Messrs.  Osgood  had  made  over  to 
him  the  printed  sheets  and  plates.  At  midsummer,  he 
transferred  the  latter  to  a  Philadelphia  firm — afterwards 
Mr.  Dayid  McKay — who  immediately  brought  out  an 
edition  which  sold  in  a  single  day.'  Persecution  bad, 
as  usual,  assisted  the  cause,  and  for  some  months  the 
sale  continued  brisk,  bringing  Whitman  at  the  year's 
end  royalties  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £300.* 

The  Osgood  disaster  was  not  the  only  menace  to 
Whitman's  slender  income  during  these  years.  The 
[dates  of  the  original  Boston  edition  of  1860  were  still 
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extant,  having  been  bonght  at  adction  hy  a  somewhat 
onBcrapnloos  person,  who,  in  spite  of  Whitman's  pro- 
test, sncceeded  in  putting  a  nomber  of  copies  upon  the 
market 

This  afhir  was  abeady  worrying  Whitman  when  he 
lay  ill  at  St.  Loois,  and  it  was  not  till  joat  before  the 
publication  of  Messrs.  Osgood's  edition  that  some  sort 
of  settlement  with  this  Mr.  Worthington  was  eflscted. 
The  author  seems  to  have  accepted  a  nominal  bom  by 
way  of  royalty,'  and  was  dissuaded  from  seeking  the 
le^  redress  for  which  at  first  he  had  hoped.  The 
surreptitious  sale  of  this  spurious  edition  was,  however, 
continued  till  his  death. 

Much  of  the  winter  of  188 
at  Sleudale ;  and  dnring  the  f  i 
busy  with  the  proofs  of  Spec 
volume  of  about  the  same  size 
in  appearance,  which  embrace 
wxitiogs  up  to  that  time,  incin 
early  tales  and  sketches.      ' 

adopted  in  the  Centennial  edition,  in  which  the  supple- 
mentary volume  consisted  of  both  prose  and  verse,  was 
now  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  Whitman's  verse — 
with  the  exception  of    rejected  passages    which    are 
numerous — was  re-arranged  and  fitted  together  into 
the  enlarged  scheme    '  '       ' 
.    This  new  atrangen 
comes  the  prefatory 
reader,  and  to  indice 
belongs  largely,  in  ( 
explanatory  period, 
now  known  as  "  The 
of  the  Divine  and  fii 
personality  of  the  All- 
After  this  we  have  th 
energy — by  which  sel 
society ;  and  then  of  ( 
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These  complete  the  first  section  of  the  book,  and,  as  it 
were,  bring  the  individual  to  his  or  her  majority. 
Henceforward  he  is  a  man  and  citizen. 

There  ensues  a  groap  of  a  dozen  powerfal  poems — 
"The  Open  Boad,"  "The  Broad-axe"  and  others — in 
which  the  life  of  ideal  American  manhood  ia  celebrated, 
and  the  conception  of  America  and  her  needs  becomes 
mc»re  and  more  complete.  In  "Birds  of  Passa^,"  the 
loins  are  girded  for  noble  perils,  and  here  the  middle  of 
the  Tolome  is  reached.  There  follows,  "  Sea-Drift " 
and  "  By  the  Boad-side  "  ;  the  former,  a  gronp  of  poems 
contemplative,  in  middle  life,  of  the  mysteries  of  bereave- 
ment and  of  death ;  the  latter,  full  of  questions,  donbts 
and  warnings,  leading  np  to  the  "  Drmn-taps,"  poems 
of  war,  of  national  consciooaness  and  of  political  destiny. 

"  Aatmnn  Bivnlets  "  are  discorBive  and  peaceful  after 
the  storm;  they  inttodnce  a  group,  including  "The 
Passage  to  India,"  in  which  the  unity  of  the  world  is 
emphasised,  a  nnity  which  is  declared  simultaneously 
by  Whitman  with  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts  of 
death.  In  "Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death,"  he  gives 
expression  to  many  moods,  to  insurgent  doubts  and  to 
triumphant  faith.  They  are  followed  by  an  Indian- 
summer  of  miscellaneous  poems,  "  From  Noon  to  Starry 
Night,"  and  the  volome  closes  with  the  "Songs  of 
Parting,"  and  the  identical  words  which  in  1860  he  had 
set  at  the  end. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  book  beyond  the  arrange- 
ment, and  careful  and  final  revision  and  readjustment  of 
all  the  items  to  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  main  lines 
of  the  edition  of  1860  are  still  followed ;  but  since  that 
version,  most  of  the  poUtical  poems  have  been  added,  and 
many  of  those  whiim  sing  of  battle  and  of  death,  with 
a  considerable  mass  of  the  explanatory  and  philosophical 
material  natural  to  later  life. 

All  this  has  necessarily  qualified  the  earlier  work,  and 
has  made  the  task  of  revision  and  adjustment  necessary. 
For  Whitman  had  a  profotmd  sense  of  congmity  and 
character,  and  his  alterations  were  dictated  by  his  ori- 
ginal poipose  of  abating  a  book  which  his  own  soul 
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might  forever  joyfully  acknowledge  and  atteet,  and  even 
peMiaps  in  fntare  agee  continae.*  The  hook  was  his 
body,  projected,  oat  of  hia  deepest  realisation  of  himself, 
into  type  and  paper,  and  it  changed  somewhat  in  -all 
its  parte  as  it  grew  to  completion  and  became  more 
perfect. 

>  £.  o^  a..  tljA^l. 
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CHAPTBB  XVIII 
AUOHG  THE  PBOPHEIS 

WITH  the  completion  of  the  main  hody  of  his  work, 
and  before  we  pasa  to  the  details  of  his  last 
years  in  Camden,  a  brief  digression  into  wider  fields 
may  perhaps  be  permissible.  For  Whitman's  thought, 
though  it  is  very  consciously  his,  is  interestingly  related 
to  that  of  the  preceding  centnry  and  of  his  own,  and  no 
study  of  him  would  be  at  all  complete  which  left  this 
fact  ont  of  consideration.  Beaders  who  prefer  to  follow 
the  path  of  events  will  find  it  again  in  the  next  chapter. 

While  it  is  difScnlt  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  the  Essayist  on  Man  and  the  Singer  of 
Myself,  they  were  at  least  agreed  as  to  the  proper  sub- 
ject for  human  study. 

Physically  they  were  most  dissimilar — Pope,  a  little, 
deformed,  ivory-faced  wit,  all  nerves  and  eyes ;  Whit- 
man, a  huge,  high-complexioned,  phlegmatic  peasant- 
artisan.  Between  their  thought  lay  the  century  of 
Bousseau,  Goethe  and  Hegel,  of  Washington,  Bobe- 
spierre  and  Napoleon.  And  their  mental  contrast  was 
as  marked  as  meir  physical.  It  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  format  character  of  their  work  :  Pope's,  a  mosaic  of 
briUiant  couplets ;  Whitman's,  a  choral  or  symphonic 
movement.^ 

Wholly  lacking  in  the  intellectual  dazzle  of  the 
Augustan  wits.  Whitman's  strength  lay  rather  in  those 
naturaUstically  romantic  regions  of    the   imaginative 

>  W.  H.  BoMett!  in  Amu  Oikltriit. 
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world  which  in  the  eighteenth  cental;  were  being  re- 
discoTered  by  oertain  provincial  singers,  the  forenumers 
of  the  LiUce-poete.  In  the  verses  of  Scottish  poets  from 
Bamsay  to  Bums  ;  in  Macpherson's  "Ossian,"  and, 
finally,  in-the  work  of  two  men  who  were  Londoners 
bat  "  with  a  difference  " — the  aool-revealing  cries  of 
Cowper  and  the  lyric  abandonment  of  Blake — there  was 
restored  to  English  poetry  that  emotional  qaality  which 
had  been  banned  ana  ousted  by  the  self-conscions  clob- 
men  of  the  eigbte«ith  centnry.' 

Jost  as  the  paaaion  of  high  conviction  retoms  to 
English  pohtics  with  Bnrke,  and  to  English  rehgion 
with  Wesley,  so  it  finds  expression  onoe  again  in  the 
rhythmical  impulse  of  Lyrical  Ballada  and  the  Songi  of 
Innooettce.  There  is  here  a  new  feehng  for  beauty,  a 
new  sense  of  the  emotional  significance  of  Nature, 

With  the  return  of  that  enthusiasm  based  npOQ  con- 
viction, which  the  sceptical  Deism  of  Pope  aohorred, 
there  came  a  more  elastic  use  of  metre.  For  the  move> 
ment  of  poetry  should  vary  as  the  poise  varies  under 
emotion.  Passioo  now  took  the  place  of  logic  in  the 
guidance  of  the  rhythm  of  thought.  And  as  the  spirit 
of  the  poet  lay  open  to  the  stars,  hie  ear  caught  new  and 
ever  subtler  rhythms,  and  became  aware  that  every  im- 
pelling motive  for  song  has  its  own  perfect  and  inalien- 
able movement.  His  attention  passed  from  current 
standards  and  patterns  to  those  windy  stellar  melodies 
anheard  by  the  town-bred  Augustan  ear.  All  this,  with 
mnch  more,  is  revealed  in  the  work  of  the  new  poets, 
from  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Shelley  to  Tennyson. 

When  Whitman  came,  hie  spirit  was  aware  of  this 
newly  apprehended  canon  of  poetic  form.  At  first,  he 
tried  the  medium  of  rhymed  verses  ;  but  hia  were 
without  inspiration.  When  self-expression  became 
imperative  he  abandoned  them. 

For  the  poet,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the 
emotional  atmosphere  which  bis  verses  create,  for  he 
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18  ooDTeying  nther  moods  than  fancies,  inspiratiotts 
of  the  Bonl  rather  than  thoaghts  of  the  int^ligence. 
ETentaally,  it  is  the  poet's  own  personality  or  attitade 
of  mind  that  most  affects  the  world ;  and  it  seemed  to 
Whibnan  that  this  most  communicate  itself  through  the 
medium  of  his  thoughts  by  their  rh3'thm  or  pulse  of 
speech  and  phrasing.  The  manner  of  speaking  means 
more  almost  than  the  matter  spoken,  because  it  is  by 
the  mAnner,  and  not  by  the  thought,  that  the  speaker  s 
attitude  toward  life  is  most  intimately  conveyed. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  are  rhy^ms  which 
suggest  and  evoke  gladness  and  exaltation ;  others  which 
caD  forth  melancholy  ;  others  which  predispose  to  las- 
civious passions,  and  so  forth  :  the  thought  is  older  than 
Plato.  Whitman  wished  to  convey  to  his  readers  all 
that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  foregoing  pages  ; 
his  own  attitade  towards  Ufe,  that  of  a  fearless,  proud, 
abysmal,  sympathetic,  wholesome  man.  And  he  found 
no  medium  among  those  in  current  use  which  seemed 
to  him  effective  for  bis  purpose. 

He  had  to  go  back  to  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  the 
rhythm  into  which  their  message  was  pnt  anew  by  the 
seventeenth  centnry  translators,  to  find  a  model.  It 
was  from  them,  and  from  a  study  of  the  movements  of 
{arose,  but  especially  of  speech,  that  he  came  to  his  own 
singular,  and  not  inappropriate  style.  At  the  last  de- 
finition, the  appeal  of  Leavei  of  Orats  is  intended  to  be 
that  of  an  intimate  kind  of  speech.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, in  this  connection,  to  compare  Whitman's 
manner  with  that  of  the  other  writers  of  his  period  who 
have  most  distressed  the  purists — Browning,  Carlyle, 
Emerson  and  Meredith — bat  that  field  is  too  large  for 
us  to  enter  now. 

Addington  Symonds  once  said '  that  Whitman  had 
influenced  him  even  more  deeply  than  Plato ;  and  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
suggestive.    For  while  the  "  arrogant  Mannhattanese  " 
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ia  far  indeed  from  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  there  ia 
eotnething  essentiftlly  Platonic  in  Whitman's  attitnde 
toward  poetry.  For  Whitman  was  a  moralist  in  the 
highest  sense.  With  Plato,  he  dreamed  always  of  the 
Bepnhlic,  and  that  dream  was  the  moving  passion  of 
bis  Ufa. 

He  woold — at  least  in  hie  earher  years — have  said 
with  Plato,  in  his  Lava,  "The  legislator  and  the  poet 
are  rivals,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  tolerated  if  his 
words  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  State  ".  Bat 
over  the  last  phrase  he  would  have  langbed,  adding,  In 
my  Bepnblic  the  citizens  think  lightly  of  the  laws ! 

Like  Plato,  he  accused  all  the  poets  whom  he  loved 
best  of  an  essential  hostility  to  the  Bepabhc.  Their 
whole  attitnde  implied  an  anstocratic  spirit,  which  dis- 
covered itself  in  their  rhythms,  and  stxnck  at  the  life 
of  America.  He  wonid  only  admit  such  poets  as  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bepnblic,  and  interpret 
the  genins  of  America. 

It  was  for  America,  then,  that  he  made  his  chants; 
chanting  them,  as  he  hoped,  in  snch  fashion  that  they 
might  forever  nerve  new  soldiers  for  the  battle  which 
he  saw  her  destined  to  maintain  tbroagh  all  the  ages 
against  the  ancient  tyrannies  of  the  past 

If  one  were  to  seek  among  modem  writers  for  those 
whose  genins  is  related  to  Wliitman's,  one  wonld,  I  sup- 
pose, name  first  Bonsseanj  with  his  moody  self-conscioas- 
ness,  his  great  social  enthusiasm,  his  religions  fervoor, 
and  his  passionate  perception  of  beauty  in  Nature.*  And 
then,  after  Goethe,  to  whom  I  have  several  times  re- 
ferred in  passing,  one  would  add  Byron,  that  andacions 
egoist,  who,  threatening  the  Almighty  like  some  Miltonic 
Lncifer,  fascinated  the  gaze  of  Europe.* 

But  Whitman  had  almost  nothing  either  of  the  morbid 
sentiment  or  dramatic  skill  of  the  French  reformer, 
nor  had  he  Byron's  theatrical  and   somewhat  futile 
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rhetoric  of  rebellios.  He  wae  indeed  very  m«oh  at 
peace  with  the  cosmos ;  hie  confessions  are  frank,  bnt 
impersonal ;  his  egoism  niay  be  Satanic  in  its  pride,  bat 
then  for  him,  Satan,  thongh  he  remains  in  opposition, 
is  really  an  essential  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
worlds.  Temperamentally  he  was  nearer  to  Qeorge 
Sand ; '  and,  on  at  least  one  side  of  his  n&tnre,  to 
Victor  Hugo.* 

It  is  rather  as  a  prophet  than  as  a  literary  figure  that 
we  mast  compare  nim  with  his  great  contemporaries. 
On  this  side,  he  was  obyioualy  related  to  Millet,  to 
Beethoven  and  to  Wagner — bat  it  seems  simpler 
roughly  to  set  him  over  against  several  men  of  his  own 
craft  who  hold  a  European  reputation — to  Carlyle, 
Mazzini,  Emerson,  Morris,  Browsing,  Tolstoi  and 
Nietzsche. 

With  Whitman,  Carlyle*  recognised  the  underlying 
naoral  purpose  of  the  muTerse,  and  the  organic  uni^  or 
solidarity  of  mankind ;  but  being  himself  a  Galvinistic 
Jacobin  of  irritable  nerves,  these  convictions  filled  him, 
not  with  a  joyful  wonder  and  faith,  but  with  contempt 
and  despair.  He  never  saw  humanity  as  the  body  of  a 
Divine  and  Godlike  soul ;  and  thongh  he  was  continually 
caUing  men  to  duty  and  repentance,  he  did  so  from 
inwaiU  necessity  rather  than  with  any  anticipation  of 
success.  For  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  Voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Whitman  worshipped  the  hero  as 
truly  as  did  Carlyle;  bnt  then  he  saw  the  heroic  in 
the  heart  of  our  common  humanity,  where  Carlyle 
missed  it ;  hence  bis  appeal  was  one  of  confidence,  not  y 
despair. 

For  Mazzini,  the  word  "duty"  was  not  a  scourge 
bnt  a  magician's  wand,  because  he  believed/  The 
Italian  was  not,  like  Carlyle,  an  iconoclast,  bat  a  mes- 
senger of  good  tidings ;  and  if  he  carried  a  sword,  it 
was  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.     Like  Whit- 

>  a.  Gllchrltt,  op.  oit.        ■Ksnnedj',  106, 178. 

'  Cf.  Trfggi'  Bntimitnf  artS  Whitman. 

•  Muilni'i  DutUt  of  Man,  etc. ;  c/.  Bolton  King's  Uofini. 
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man,  he  wm  eonscioiu  o(  the  'world-life  poising  thioagh 
him ;  in  himself  he  lomid  the  peremptory  spirit  of  uie 
Bepablic  demaading  from  him  both  blood  and  brain. 
Like  Whitman  also,  he  looked  to  a  comradeship  of 
yonug  men  for  the  regeneration  of  his  nation  ;  and  to  a 
poet  to  come  for  the  great  words  which  alone  can  unite 
men  and  nations,  creating  the  world  anew  in  the  image 
of  Humanity.  For  them  both,  religion  was  the  ultimate 
word — a  religion  free  from  the  shackles  of  dogma,  free 
io  the  spirit  of  the  Whole — and  it  was  a  word  which  the 
world  could  only  receive  from  the  poets  that  are  to  be. 
Bat  while  thns  similar  in  their  aspirations,  they  were 
very  different  in  temper  and  circomstances.  For 
Mazzini  was  a  fiery,  nervoas  martyr  to  his  caose,  a 
Dantesgne  exile  from  the  land  of  his  lova  And  yet  hie 
appeal,  at  least  in  hia  writings,  is  not  so  intimate  as  is 
that  of  the  less  vehement  apostle  of  liberty. 

With  Emerson,*  whose  relationship  to  Whitman  I 
have  already  discussed,  there  is  the  great  contrast  of  tern- 
perament.  For  in  him,  passion  seems  to  have  played  but 
little  part.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  those  constitu- 
tional Protestants  and  individualists  who  are  incapable 
of  feeling  the  fuller  tides  of  the  catholic  passion  of  social 
sympathy.  His  earnest  and  profound  spirit  seems  to 
dwell  forever  in  the  sunny  cloisters  of  a  thoughtful 
solitude,  far  distant  from  life's  rough  and  tumble. 

Browning's  belief  that  the  immanent  Divinity  finds 
extn'essioD  trough  passion,  and  is  lost  in  all  suppression 
of  life;'  and  his  faith  in  the  universal  plan,  which  in- 
cludes the  worst  with  the  beet,  relate  hie  thought  to 
Whitman's.  For  them  both,  each  individual  life  con- 
tains a  part  of  the  divine  secret.  It  is  the  concrete 
personality  of  things  which  they  seek  to  express,  thongh 
m  very  different  ways. 

Browning  astonished  Carlyle  by  his  confideat  cheer- 
fulness. Aiid  his  optimism  was  founded  upon  know- 
ledge, or  at  least  did  not  depend  upon  ignorance. 
Though  he  believed   in   the   tnumph  of   the    divine 

^BMtttfra,  118-6, *^-      'Trigga,  op.  eit. :  Prof.  Johm'i  Bmomng. 
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element  ia  every  eool — the  element  of  love — he  recog- 
nised the  reahty  of  evil,  and  aaw  life  as  a  hattle. 

Bat  not  as  a  battle  Itetween  the  body  and  the  Bool,  or 
between  vice  and  virtue :  the  confiict,  for  Browniag  as 
for  Whitman,  is  ultimately  between  love  as  the  inmost 
^tirit  of  life,  and  all  other  virtaes  and  vices  whatsoever, 
tjove  alone  "  leaves  completion  in  the  Bonl,"  and  solves 
the  enigmas  of  doubt. 

Browning's  conception  of  a  Democtacy,  in  which  all 
men  should  "be  equal  in  foll-blown  powers,"  and  Qod 
should  cease  to  make  great  men,  because  the  average 
man  would  have  become  great,  was  set  forth  in  some 
of  the  earliest  work  of  a  genius  as  precocious  in  its 
development  as  that  of  his  master  Shelley. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  exf^gerate  the  relationship 
which  I  have  indicated.  For  Browning  was  a  cosmo- 
politan and  delightful  gentleman,  who  in  his  later  years 
cultivated  music  and  studied  yellow  parchments  and  the 
freaks  of  human  nature,  in  a  Venetian  palace ;  while 
Whitman  was  sauntering  throu^  old  age  in  the  suburb 
of  an  American  city,  appearing  by  comparison  unedu- 
cated, uncouth  and  provmcial.  Appearance  is,  however, 
deceptive,  for  the  earth  Walt  smacks  of  is  the  aDtoch- 
thonous  ted  soil  of  the  creation  of  all  things. 

Tolstoi,  aristocrat  as  he  is  by  birth  and  education,  is 
yet  a  peasant  in  his  physical  and  spiritual  character ; 
a  Bossian  peasant,  with  the  moujik's  almost  Oriental 
stubbornness  of  resignation  and  passivity.  Like  Whit- 
man, he  is  one  of  the  people,  and  in  some  respects 
he  is  an  incamation  of  Bussia,  as  Whitman  was  of 
America.  But  while  there  are  many  obvious  relations 
between  the  tvro  men,  their  contrast  is  the  mote  striking. 
Tolstoi  has  the  Oriental  tendency  towards  pessimism 
and  asceticism.  He  sees  the  body  and  spirit  m  irrecon- 
cilable conflict.  And  similarly  he  opposes  forever  plea- 
sure and  duty ;  so  that  his  is  a  message  of  the  endless 
sacrifice  of  sell 

An  abyss  of  terror  surrounds  him,  from  which  he 
can  only  escape  by  a  life  of  resolute  and  loving  sell- 
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devotion.*  Hia  gospel  is  one  of  escape,  and  is  in  nutn^ 
respects  nearer  in  spirit  to  Carlyle's  than  to  Whitman's. 
Tolstoi's  detestation  of  the  State  is,  doubtless,  laigely 
traceable  to  the  mihtary  despotism  under  which  he  has 
lived. 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  pessimism  also,  in  the 
attitnde  of  William  Morris,  as  of  Baskin  bis  master. 
Bat  thongb  he  flings  back  the  Q^ldeo  Age  into  the 
thirteenth  century,  his  gospel  ie  really  one  of  actnal  joy. 
When  the  citizen  finds  pleasnre  in  his  daily  work,  the 
State  will  prosper ;  snch  is  hia  promise  for  the  fatme,  and 
bis  condemnation  of  the  present  C&rlyle  orged  men  to 
work,  in  order  to  kill  donbt,  and  silence  the  terrible  qnea- 
tiona;  bat  Morris  finds  that  the  qaestions  are  realty 
answered  b^  work,  it  only  it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  the 
artist,  and  in  fellowship  with  others.* 

Like  Whitman,  Morris  was  one  who  seemed  to  his 
friends  almost  terribly  self-snfficing ;  he  could  stand 
alone,  they  thought.  But  strong  as  he  seemed  in  his 
solitude,  he  was  the  poet  of  fellowship,  of  a  fellowship 
which  is  man's  fulfilment  and  immortal  Ufe.  Though 
Whitman's  view  of  that  life  was  more  philosophical, 
and  his  personality  had  a  more  mystical  depth,  the  two 
men  had  much  in  common,  specially  in  the  aggressive 
and  elemental  mascuUnity  of  their  character,  and  their 
superb  joy  and  pride  in  themselves. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Whitman's  general 
position  with  that  of  Nietzsche ;  that  most  perplexing 
figure  of  young  Germany  in  revolt  from  Hegel  and  aS 
the  past,  from  the  restraint,  system  and  conventions 
which  threaten  the  liberty  of  the  individual  spirit.  Bnt 
Nietzsche  is  difficult  to  summarise;  and  time  has  not 
yet  given  us  the  perspective  in  which  alone  the  general 
forms  of  his  thought  will  become  evident. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  expresses  that  spirit  of 
rebeUion  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  first 

1  Note  ftdd«d  (o  Uy  Confutim  in  1889. 

*J  Dream  of  John  Bait,  uid  Life  of  WVliam  Morrit,  by  J.  W. 
Maclndl. 
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Ltava  of  Qrau ;  a  rebellion  against  all  bondage,  even 
though  it  call  itself  virtue  and  morality.  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  alwaya  a  part  of  the  real  Whitman ; 
it  was  the  side  of  the  Square  Deific  which  he  has  aptly 
named  "  Satan  ". 

Between  Nietzsche's  "overman,"  jealous  of  every  tittle 
of  his  identity,  and  always  a  law  onto  himself,  refusing 
to  bow  hie  neck  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  "  weaker 
brother  " ;  and  Whitman's  aeli-asserting  Ego,  there  is 
the  same  striking  resemblance.  One  can  never  omit 
the  dogma  of  the  aacredneaa  of  self-assertion,  with  the 
criticism  of  Christianity  which  it  involves,  from  any 
statement  of  Whitman's  position.  He  evidently  detested 
that  plausible  levelling  argument,  so  potent  tor  mischief 
to  the  race-life  which  it  professes  to  gaard — that  one 
must  be  alwa3rs  considering  the  effects  of  example 
apon  the  foolish  and  perverse,  and  endeavooriog  to  live 
down  to  their  folly  and  perversity,  instead  of  up  to 
the  level  of  trae  comradeship.  Be  yourself,  say  Whit- 
man and  Nietzsche,  and  do  not  waste  your  life  trying 
to  be  what  yoa  fancy  for  the  sake  of  other  people  yon 
on^t  to  be. 

Whitman's  doctrine  of  equahty  is  again  really  not  un- 
like Nietzsche's  doctrine  of  inequality ;  for  it  only  asserts 
the  eqnahty  of  individuals  because  of  the  overman  latent 
in  each  one ;  and  is  different  enough  from  the  undistin- 
guishing  equahtarianism  of  popular  philosophy. 

But  Whitman  had  the  balancing  quiuities  which 
Nietzsche  lacked.  As  he  said  once  to  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith:  "  I  am  physically  ballasted  so  strong  with 
weightiest  animabty  and  appetites,  or  I  should  go  off  in 
a  balloon  ".  In  his  case,  self-assertion  was  not  associ- 
ated with  mania;  for  it  never  snapped  those  ties  of 
copiradeehip  and  love  which  keep  men  human,  but 
became  instead  a  bond  for  fuller  and  nobler  relations 
with  men  and  women. 

The  comparison  with  Nietzsche  suggests  the  limits  of 
Whitman's  He^eUanism.  For  though  he  once  declared 
that  he  "  rated  Hegel  as  Humani^'s  chiefest  teacher 
and  the  choicest  loved  physician  of  my  mind  and  soul " ; 
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and  &euD,  that  bis  teacliins  was  the  nndereaireDt  whioh 
frnctined  his  views  of  life,'  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  really  maatered  the  tnll  Hegehan  theory, 
or  reahsed  the  fatility  of  many  of  those  genetalisatiooB 
in  which  Q-erman  idealism  has  been  so  prolific.  It  was 
because  Hegel  saw  Ufe,  both  the  Me  and  the  Not  Me,  as 
a  single  Whole,  and  found  a  place  for  evil  in  his  world- 
pnrpose,  that  Whitman  hailed  him  as  the  one  truly 
"  American  "  thinker  of  the  ag&  Bat  in  the  individoal- 
ism  of  Nietzsche  is  the  partial  ootrectiTe  of  Hegel's 
position  ;  and  as  I  have  suggested,  Whitman  wonld  have 
accepted  it  as  such. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  vary  rough  and  ready  com- 
parisons may  have  thrown  some  hgbt  on  the  out- 
standing features  of  Whitman's  personal  message  and 
inflnenca  But  there  remains  another,  which  I  have 
already  suggested,  and  to  which  for  a  moment  we  most 
letum. 

Whitman  was  e&aeotially  a  prophet-mystic,  and  while 
be  derived  nothing  from  most  of  the  men  with  whom 
his  thought  is  related,  the  indirect  infiuence  upon  him 
of  Q«orge  Fox  the  Quaker  is  certain.^ 

Fox's  distinguishing  qnahty  was  his  intense  personal 
reahty ;  there  are  few  more  vivid  figures  on  any  page 
of  history.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fulness  of  life 
which  be  realised,  and  could  focus  in  his  actual  con- 
scioosness.  From  this  be  did  not  derive  "advanced 
views"  but  vital  power.  And  vital  povrar  is  equally, 
and  perhaps  in  fuller  measure,  characteristic  of  Whit- 
man, manifesting  itself  by  various  signs  in  his  daily  hfe, 
and  in  the  phrases  of  his  book. 

In  Whitman,  as  in  Fox,  this  was  an  attractive  power 
of  extraordinary  force.  Around  Fox  it  created  a  Society 
of  Friends ;  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  a 
world-wide  Fellowship  of  Comrades  will  result  from  the 
Ufe-work  of  Whitman. 

1, 109,  aifi :  Cvndni,  <i.,  179. 
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Pox's  "  Friends  " — thoaeh  the  meaning  of  the  title 
may  originaliy  have  been  "  Friends  of  the  Truth  " — were 
real  friends ;  onited  in  a  new  ideal  of  commonioo.  They 
shared  the  highest  experience  in  common ;  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  together  into  "  the  power  of  the 
life  '. 

And  Whitman  also  reaUsed  that  life  at  its  highest  is 
only  revealed  to  comrades.  His  view  of  religion  was 
even.lesB  foimaJ  than  that  of  .the  early  Quakers  ;  but  he, 
too,  preferred  to  sit  in  silence  with  those  he  loved,  realis- 
ing that  Divine  power  and  purpose  which  was  one  in 
th$m. 

Quakerism  has  not  unfairly  been  spoken  of  as  a 
spiritual  aristocracy ;  there  seems  to  be  something 
essentially  exclusive  about  it.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  essentially  democratic  and  would  exclude  none ;  but 
the  methods  necessary  to  its  conception  of  truth  do 
not  appeal  to  the  many. 

Similarly,  the  Fellowship  of  Whitman's  Comrades 
must  be  an  aristocracy  of  overmen — if  the  words  can 
be  divested  of  all  sinister  association  and  read  in  their 
most  literal  sense. 

Whitman  recognised  that  his  inner  teachings  could 
only  be  accepted  by  the  few,  and  for  them  he  set  them 
fortiL  But  for  the  many  also,  he  had  a  message.  And 
though  the  actual  comrades  of  Whitman  must  be  able 
to  rise  to  his  breadth  of  view  and  depth  of  purpose,  that 
purpose  embraces  the  whole  world. 

For  the  possibiUty  of  Comradeship  is  implicit  in  every 
soul ;  and  there  is  none — no,  not  the  moat  foolish  or 
perverted  or  conventionally  good — who  is  ultimately 
mcapable  of  entering  into  it.  The  fellowship  must  be 
aa  essentially  attractive  as  was  the  personahty  of  Whit< 
man  himself;  and  if  few  should  be  chosen  to  be  its 
members,  yet  all  would  be  called. 

Once  reahsed  as  the  one  end  of  all  individnal  and 
social  life,  such  a  Comradeship  would  transform  our 
institutions  and  theories  whether  of  ethics,  poUtics,  edu- 
cation or  rel^on.  In  a  word,  it  would  change  hfe  into 
a  fine  art.    For  it  could  be  no  Utopian  theory,  but  the 
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moat  practicable  of  gospels.  The  seed  has  been  already 
sown,  and  we  may  now  await  with  coDfidence  the 
growth  of  a  tree  through  whose  branches  all  the  stars 
of  faith  will  yet  shine,  and  in  whose  embracing  roots 
all  the  rocks  of  science  will  be  held  together.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

HE  BBOOHES  A  HOUSEHOLDER 

EMEBSON  ftnd  Longfellow  died  within  six  monthB 
of  Whitman's  Boston  visit;  the  former  being 
bmied  in  that  graveyard  at  Sleepy  Hollow  where  Walt 
had  80  recently  stood  by  the  green  mounds  that  mark 
the  restinc-places  of  Hawthorne  and  of  Thoreao.* 
Carlyle  had  died  a  year  earlier ;  Carlyle  who  so  deeply 
impressed  his  impetaoos  pathetic  personaUty  apon  (dl 
that  he  handled,  and  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
Uterary  inflnences  upon  Whitman  doring  his  later  years, 
as  Emerson  had  doubtless  been  an  inspiration  m  the 
earlier.  And  while  Walt  bad  been  working  on  the  Osgood 
proof-sheets,  James  G-arfield,  the  friend  who  nswl  to 
hail  him  as  he  passed  on  Peimsylvania  Avenue  riding 
with  Fete  Doyle,  shouting  out  some  tag  from  the 
Leaves,  and  who  had  now  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  died  amid  the  mooming  of  the  nation. 

Whitman's  daily  life  had  been  poorer  these  last  two 
or  three  years,  since  Mrs.  Gilchrist  s  return  to  England, 
but  new  friends  were  continually  added  to  his  circle. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  W.  8.  Kennedy,  who  was  working 
for  awhile  on  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  and  has 
since  pablished  a  notable  collection  of  reminiscences  and 
memoranda  of  his  relations  with  the  Camden  poet. 

The  Christmas  of  1682^  brought  him  a  delightful 

flft  in  the  friendship  of  a  Quaker  family.     Mr.  Pearsall 
mith  was  a  wealthy  Philadelphia  glass  merchant,  who 
with  his  wife  had,  till  recently,  been  a  member  of  the 
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Society  of  Frieada  He  had  had  a  remarkable  career  as 
ao  eTftDgeliet,  both  in  his  own  coon  try  and  in  Europe;  his 
eloquence  and  magnetic  personality  having  been  instn- 
mental  in  changing  the  coarse  of  many  lives.  His  wife 
also  was  an  active  worker  in  the  fields  of  religion  and 
philanthropy  ;  and  their  home  in  Germantown — one  of 
the  saburl^  of  Philadelphia  most  remote  in  every  sense 
from  plebeian  Camden — became  a  meeting-place  for  men 
and  women  interested  and  engaged  in  the  woric  of  re- 
form. By  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  him- 
self, finding  in  haman  natnre  more  forces  than  were 
accounted  for  in  the  evangelical  philosophy,  had  with- 
drawn from  active  participation  in  its  labours. 

The  elder  of  his  aanghters.  Miss  M&ry  Whitall  Smith, 
a  thonghtfal  and  enthusiastic  college  girl,  came  back 
from  New  England,  where  she  was  etndying,  fired  by  a 
determination  to  meet  Walt  Whitman.  Her  parents 
discovered  with  dismay  that  she  had  read  the  Laaou, 
at  first  with  the  consternation  proper  to  herQaaker  train- 
ing, bat  later  with  ardonr.  Bespectable  Philadelphiaos, 
and  especially  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were 
disposed  to  r^ard  the  poet  as  an  oatrageous,  dangerous 
person,  who  uved  in  a  low  place,  among  disreputable 
and  vulgar  associates.  His  works  were  classed  by  them 
with  the  wares  of  obscene  book-vendors,  as  absolutely 
impossible. 

The  parents'  consternation  at  their  daughter's  resolve 
may  well  be  imagined.  But  being  wise  parents,  they 
were  prepared  to  learn  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  eventually  drove 
her  over  in  a  stylish  carriage  behind  a  pair  of  excellent 
horses. 

Theyiound  Whitman  at  hom&  Be  descended  slowly, 
leaning  on  his  stick,  to  the  little  stuffy  parlour  where 
they  were  waiting ;  and  with  a  kindly,  affectionate  amuse- 
ment received  the  girl's  homage.  Her  father  immedi- 
ately and  impulsively  asked  the  old  man  to  drive  back 
and  spend  the  night  with  them.  This  was  the  spon- 
taneous kind  of  hospitality  which  most  delighted  Walt, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  in  which  he  weighed 
the  matter,  he  decided  in  favour  of  his  new  fri«idB  and 
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their  excellent  equipage.  His  aister-io-law  qtiiokly 
produced  the  boots  and  other  necesaarieB,  and  they  set 
forth.  Whitman  loved  to  drive  and  to  be  driven,  and  as 
he  sat  on  the  back  seat  by  his  adoring  young  friend, 
he  heartily  enjoyed  the  whole  situation.  It  was  indeed 
enough  to  warm  an  old  man's  heurt;. 

After  listening  to  her  avowals,  he  recommended  Miss 
Smith  to  study  Emerson  and  Tboreaa,  bot  was  evidently 
well  pleased  with  her  praise.  GJenuine  devotion  he 
always  accepted. 

He  stayed  a  coaple  of  days  on  this  occasion  ;  delight- 
ing in  long  drives  along  the  Wiasahickon  Creek,  and 
showing  himself  very  mach  at  home  among  the  yonng 
people  of  the  household. 

From  this  time  on,  and  until  the  family  left  for  Eng- 
land in  1886,  be  was  their  firequent  visitor;  and  m 
later  years — while  reverently  remembering  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ, who  died  in  1886 — he  came  to  speak  of  Mary 
Whitall  Smith  as  his  "  stannchest  Uving  woman  friend  ". 
His  letters  to  her  father  also  are  evidences  of  a  close 
intimacy  between  the  two  men.  Thus  it  seems  permis- 
aible  to  speak  here  at  greater  length  than  usual  of  their 
relations,  which  serve  besides  to  illustrate  others  not 
less  afiFectionate. 

Often  during  the  college  vacations,  when  the  house 
was  filled  with  merry  young  folk,  Whitman  would  sit 
in  the  ball  to  catch  the  soonds  of  their  langhter,  en- 
hanced by  a  httlfl  distance ;  or  from  his  comer,  leaning 
upon  his  stick,  he  would  look  on  for  hours  together 
while  they  danced.  Spirits  ran  high  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  all  the  higher  for  his  smihng  presence.  He 
enjoyed  everything,  and  not  least  the  wholesome  in- 
cipient love-making  which  be  was  quick  to  notice,  and 
encourage. 

Often  be  was  full  of  fan  ;  and  still,  as  in  the  old  days, 
he  sang  gaily  aa  he  splashed  about  in  bis  bath,  a  de- 
lighted group  of  young  people  listening  on  the  landing 
without  to  the  strains  of  "  Old  Jim  Crow,"  some  Metho- 
dist hymn,  or  negro  melody.  At  night,  before  retiring, 
be  would  take  a  walk  under  the  stars,  aometimes  alone. 
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sometimes  with  his  girl  friend,  who  could  ftppreciftte  the 
companiooableDess  of  silence. 

He  was  always  perfectly  frank,  as  well  as  perfectly 
comteoQS ;  if  he  preferred  solitude  be  said  so ;  and  if, 
when  at  table,  his  hostess  proposed  to  read  alond  some 
long  family  letter,  and  asked  him  in  an  aside  whether 
he  woold  like  to  hear  it,  he  wotdd  smile  and  answer.  No. 

He  came  to  see  them  nsaally  in  his  famihar  grey 
Bait ;  but  in  winter  he  wore  one  of  heavier  make,  which 
was,  however,  provided  with  an  overcoat  only  ;  indoors, 
he  then  pat  on  the  knitted  cardigan  jacket  seen  in  some 
of  his  portraits.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  locaj 
literary  people  were  invited  to  meet  him,  he  appeared 
onaccustomedly  conscioas  of  his  clothes.  Uncomfort- 
able at  the  absence  of  a  ooat,  be  tried  the  overcoat  for 
awhile;  bat  becoming  very  hot  before  the  dinner  was 
done,  be  beat  a  retreat  into  the  hall ;  and  there  divest- 
ing himself  of  the  harden,  retamed  in  his  ordinary 
comfortable  dress.  Sach  incidents  admirably  iUostahte 
his  simple  and  hcHnely  ways.* 

Henceforward,  thoagh  records  are  maltiplied,  the 
movement  of  Whitnum's  life  is  lees  and  less  affected 
by  oater  events,  and  becomes  yearly  more  private  and 
elusive. 

There  is  little  to  record  of  1883,  save  that  shortly 
after  his  sixty^fonrth  birthday  there  appeared  the  bio- 
graphical  stndy  of  Whitman  by  his  Canadian  friend. 
Like  the  earlier  and  smaller  sketch  by  John  Barroaghs, 
Dr.  Backe's  volume  was  revised  and  authenticated  by 
the  poet,  and  is  an  invaluable  record.  Though  frt^- 
mentary  and  far  from  exhaustive,  it  is  written  by  one 
of  the  very  few  who  can  be  said  to  have  caught  the 
real  significance  of  the  life  and  personahty  of  the  author 
of  Leaves  of  Orass,  That  he  fully  onderetood  Whitman, 
neither  he  nor  his  poet  friend  ever  suggested  ;  but  then 
one  must  add  that  Whitman  always  laaghingly  asserted 
he  did  not  by  any  means  understand  himself.' 

■  MSS.  BwuiMD  (a).  >  Cf.  In  tv,  Slfi. 
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Am  a  reaolt  of  the  ssles  of  the  Philadelphia  edition 
and  the  royalties  which  they  broiight  him,  the  old  man 
was  now  cabled  to  carry  a  long-cherished  plan  into 
execntion. 

On  March  the  26th,  1884,'  be  left  hia  brother's  boose, 
and  removed  to  a  httle  two-story  cottage  on  Mickle 
Street,  near  by.  Here  be  install^  himself,  at  first  with 
an  elderly  workman  and  bis  wife,  and  afterwards  nnder 
the  more  efficient  r^nte  of  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  a  bnxom 
New  Jersey  widow  of  comfortable  presence,  who  brought 
into  the  hoose  that  homely  atmosphere  which  Whitman 
had  30  long  been  seeking.^ 

Downstairs,  in  the  little  front  parloor,  he  carried  on 
what  remained  to  him  of  his  own  publishing — the  old 
antoffraph  editions  which  he  had  not  entrusted  to  Mr. 
McKay ;  and  over  it,  upstairs,  was  bis  bedroom,  which 
he  liked  to  compare  with  a  big  ship's  cabin.  In  the 
backyard  were  lilacs,  which  he  loved ;  and  a  shady 
tree  stood  in  the  aide-walk  in  front. 

He  found  bis  Uttle  "  aback,"  as  he  called  it,  pleasant 
and  restful,  and  hia  own.  He  was  not  much  worried 
by  the  rasping  church  choir  and  the  belle,  which 
jangled  cruelly  lond  for  such  sensitive  hearing  every 
Sunday ;  nor  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  guano  factory, 
which  was  noticeable  enough  to  the  moat  ordinary  noee.' 
Here  his  friends  from  far  and  near  were  frequent  visitors, 
J>r.  Bncke,  John  Borroa^s  and  Peter  Doyle  among 
them ;  and  in  June  came  Edward  Carpenter  from  Eng- 
land on  hie  second  visit.* 

Carpenter  had  now  issaed  his  slender  green  Towards 
Damoeraeiy,  that  strange,  prophetic,  intimate  book,  so 
onlike  all  others,  even  the  Leavet  which  it  most  re- 
sembles. It  was  seven  years  since  the  two  men  had 
met,  and  the  older  had  grown  thinner  and  more  weary- 
looking.  He  bad  not  been  worsted  in  the  long  stmggle 
with  time  and  illness,  bat  they  bad  left  their  mark  upon 
his  body. 

1  -KnauAj,  11 ;  1IS8,  T^tj.     '  In  n,  A6,  lU,  883 ;  ud  Johiutoii. 
■  DonililMB,  BQ.  '  Oupantar  {a).  (b>. 
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The  visitor  renewed  his  first  impreaaions  of  that 
complex  personality ;  felt  ^ain  the  wistfnl  affection 
mingled  with  the  contradictions  obstinacy ;  recognised 
the  same  watchfnl  caution  and  keen  perception,  "  a 
certain  artfnlness,"  and  the  old  "wild  hawk  look"  of 
his  ontameabld  spirit ;  bat,  beneath  all,  the  wonderful 
anfathomed  tenderness. 

Whitman  manifestly  had  hia  moods,  "  Imnpiahly  im- 
movable  "  at  times,  at  times  deUberately  inaccessible. 
He  took  a  certain  wilfol  pleasure  in  denial,  for  the 
qnality  of  "  cnssedness  "  was  strong  in  him.  And  his 
niends  admired  his  magnificent  "  No,"  issuing  from 
him  naked  and  unashamed,  just  as  mere  acquaintances 
dreaded  it. 

But  in  other  moods  be  was  all  generosity,  and  you 
knew  in  him  a  man  who  had  given  himself  body,  mind 
and  spirit  to  liove,  never  contented  to  give  less  than  all. 

Among  the  topics  of  their  conversations  was  the  Labour 
Movement,  in  which  Carpenter  was  actively  interested. 
Whitman  professed  his  oelief  in  co-operation,  at  the 
same  time  reiterating  his  deeply-rooted  distrust  of 
elected  persons,  of  officials  and  committeea  He  had 
lived  in  Wa^ington  ;  and  besides,  big  feeUng  for  per- 
sonal initiative,  his  wholesome  and  passionate  love  of 
individuality,  and  its  expression  in  every  field,  set  him 
always  and  everywhere  against  mere  delegates  and 
agents.  Above  all  things,  he  abhorred  regimentation, 
officiahsm  and  interference.  "I  believe,  Uke  Carlyle, 
in  men,"  be  said  with  emphasis.  He  hoped  foe  more 
generous,  and,  as  he  would  say,  more  prudent,  captains 
of  industry  ;  but  he  looked  for  America's  realisation  to 
an  ever-increasing  class  of  independent  yeomanry,  who 
should  constitute  the  sohd  and  permanent  bulk  of  the 
Bepublio. 

Regarding  America  from  the  universal  point,  of  view, 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  Liberty  among  the  nations,  he 
thought  of  Free-trade  as  a  moral  rather  than  a  merely 
economic  question.  Free-trade  and  a  welcome  to  ah 
forei^ers  were  for  Whitman  integral  parts  of  the 
American  ideal.     "  The  future  of  the  world,"  he  would 
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say,  "  IB  one  of  open  commonicatioD  uiA  solidarity  of 
all  races ; "  and  he  added,  with  a  dogmatism  charac- 
teriatic  of  hia  people,  "  if  that  problem  [of  free  inter- 
change] cannot  b«  solved  in  America,  it  cannot  be 
solved  anywhere". 

In  considering  Whitman's  attitnde  towards  the  Social 
Problem,  and  especially  the  Labour  Problem,  whose  de- 
velopment in  America  he  had  bees  watching  aince  the 
close  of  the  war,  one  must  consider  the  conditions  of 
his  time  and  country.'  The  Industrial  Revolntion, 
which  is  still  in  progress — and  which  in  its  progress  is 
changing  the  face  of  the  globe,  disintegrating  the  old 
society  down  to  its  very  basis  in  family  life — baa  revealed 
itself  to  us  in  the  last  generation,  much  more  clearly 
than  to  Whitman,  who  grew  up  seventy  years  ago  in  a 
new  land. 

We  can  see  now  that,  though  it  may  prelude  a  recon- 
stractioQ  of  human  society  and  relations  in  all  their 
different  phases,  it  is  itself  destructive  rather  than  con- 
structive. We  recognise  that  it  does  not  bring  equality 
of  opportunity  to  all,  as  its  earlier  observers  h^  pre- 
dicted ; '  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  destroys  much  of 
the  meaning  of  opportunity ;  the  control  of  capital 
which  is  the  motive  power  of  modem  industrial  life, 
falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a  small  group 
of  legatees,  on  whose  pleasure  the  rest  of  the  commnni^ 
tends  to  become  dependent  for  its  livelihood. 

And  we  see  the  resolte  of  this  new  economic  condition 
in  the  character  of  the  populations  of  those  vast  cities 
into  which  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  still  gathering 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America.  Among  uiese,  the 
spint  of  individaal  enterprise  and  initiative  is  continually 
choked  by  the  narrow  range  of  their  opportunity.  Their 
lives  become  the  melancholy  exponents  of  that  theory  of 
the  speciahsation  of  industry  against  which  the  humani- 
tarians of  the  age  have  all  inveighed. 
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Sarioiu  u  it  wis  beooming  in  the  Neir  World,  tba. 
Laboar  Qnestioti  hod  not  yet,  in  Wliitnuua'B  time, 
asBomad  an  aspect  bo  menacing  aa  in  the  Old.  Even 
today  the  proportion  of  Americans  engaged  in  agricol- 
tore  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  whi^  mles  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  except  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the 
rural  popolation  does  not  seem  to  be  actually  losing 
gronnd ; '  though  its  increase  is  mach  less  rapid  than 
that  of  the  orbaii  districts,  into  which  more  than  a  third 
of  the  population  is  now  gathered,  as  against  a  Qfth  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  or  an  eighth  in  the  middle  of  the 
oentory.  At  the  time  of  Whitman's  death  nearly  tbree- 
qnarters  of  the  total  number  of  American  farmers  were 
the  owners  of  their  farms ;  and  it  was  in  these  working 
proprietors,  with  the  similar  body  of  half-independent 
artisans  who  were  owners  of  their  honses,  t^at  he 
placed  his  social  faith.  These  were,  as  we  have  seoi, 
the  men  whom  he  regarded  as  citizens  in  the  follest 
sense.* 

In  this  view  be  was  doubUess  influenced  by  Mill,  whose 
Principle*  of  Political  Economy  he  seems  to  have  studied 
soon  after  its  appearance  in  1848.  Boughly  speaking. 
Mill  had  supplemented  the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith, 
that  individufd  liberty  is  the  one  sure  foundation  for  the 
wealth  of  nations,  by  describing  the  proper  sphere  of 
social  intervention  in  industrial  matters.  His  picture 
of  the  future  industry — the  association  of  the  laoonrers 
themselves  on  terms  of  equahty,  collectively  owning  the 
capital  with  which  they  carry  on  their  operations,  and 
working  under  managers  selected  and  removable  by 
themselves — has  been  quoted  as  the  socialist  ideal* 

And  Mill  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  early  Socialists.* 
Their  activity  in  Europe  daring  the  first  half  of  die 
nineteenth  century  was  so  remarkable  that  it  must  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  Whitman,  Bobert  Owen,  in- 
toxicated with  what  was  perhaps  a  rather  shallow  concep- 
tion of  the  great  truth  of  human  perfectibility,  had  spent 

'  Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,  719;  En.  BHl.  Svppl. 

*  Conw.  ProM,  915.       ■  Ktrkop,  BiMt.  o/  BoeiaUtm,  S86. 
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luB  life  aad  vealth  in  nnsaocesBfol  but  most  sanrestiTe 
social  ezperimentB.  No  less  optimistic  were  his  French 
contemporaries,  St.  Simon  and  Fotuier. 

In  striking  contrast  with  them  and  their  doctrinain 
systems,  Proadhon,  the  peasant,  who  presents  cot  a  tew 
points  of  agreement  with  Whitman,  looked  forward  to 
Tolnntarism  as  the  final  form  of  society,  and  detested 
ahke  the  theoretic  elaboration  and  the  seznal  labricity 
of  his  amiable  bat,  on  the  whole,  onpractical  com- 
patriots. 

The  failure  of  the  risings  of  1848,  and  the  aacceeding 
period  of  reaction,  checked  the  socialiat  movementi* 
and  social  reform  was  left  to'r  awhile  to  middle-class 
liiberaliam,  with  its  philanthropic  ignorance  qI  the  real 
needs  of  the  workers ;  until,  in  the  last  generation,  tiie 
demands  of  labonr,  the  pressore  of  poverty  and  the 
aspirations  of  social  enthusiasts,  have  together  furnished 
the  motive  power  for  a  further  struggle  for  the  collec- 
tivist  ideal  of  "  intelligent  happiness  and  pleasurable 
energy  "  for  all,' 

This  recent  movement  was  at  first  most  unequal^ 
yoked  with  an  unbeliever  in  the  brilliant,  fatalistic  Uieoiy 
of  Earl  Marx.  Marx  was  a  year  older  than  Whitman  ; 
his  acute  Hebrew  intellect  was  trained  under  the  Hege- 
lian  system  of  thought,  but  be  was  apparently  destitute 
of  the  finer  historic  sense,  as  well  as  of  Hegel's  idealism.* 
The  humanitarian  character  of  the  social  movement  is 
now  ODce  more  sweeping  it  for  beyond  his  formulas ; 
but  in  Whitman's  time  the  Marxian  theory  dominated 
Socialism. 

In  Long  Island  and  Mew  York,  during  the  period  of 
Whitman's  youth,  the  social  condition  was,  on  the 
whole,  free  &rom  serious  disorders,  save  those  incident 
upon  growth  and  rapid  development.  The  spirit  of 
l^zabetban  enterprise,  the  practical  achievement  of 
brave  and  ardently  conceived  ideas,  ruled  in  that  demo- 
cratic  socie^  wherein  his  habit  of  mind  was  shaped, 
and  of  which  it  was  in  large  degree  a  natural  product 

■Kitkap.       '  Moni*  ud  Bu,  SonoUMN,  831.       >Eiiknp,  163. 
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Whitman's  youth  and  early  manhood  were  little  touched 
by  evidences  of  any  social  disease  so  deep-seated  as  to 
enconrage  ideas  of  revolation.  It  is  trae  that  the  vested 
interests  of  the  slave  party  made  themselves  felt  in  New 
York  ;  but  neither  to  nim  nor  to  the  "  Free-soil "  party 
did  the  anti-slavery  movement  suggest  that  other  chance 
which  the  political  title  they  adopted  brings  so  vividly 
before  the  mind  to-day.  "  Free-soil "  had  for  him  no 
definitely  Socialistic  signiBcance. 

And  it  was  only,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  war  that 
the  accentuation  of  the  labour  problem  brought  it  into 
prominence  in  the  American  cities.  Whenever,  there- 
after. Whitman,  leaving  the  comparative  quiet  of  his 
own  surroundings,  revisited  the  metropolis,  or  wandered 
to  some  great  western  centre  of  industry,  he  realised 
dimly  the  progressive  approach  of  the  crisis. 

The  increase  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  fax 
oatrunning  even  the  rapid  increase  in  popnlation  ;  but 
a  large  proportion  of  this  wealth  was  being  concentrated 
in  a  Few  hands  which  threatened  to  control  the  national 
poUcy.  Manufacture  was  facilitated  by  the  immense 
mflux  of  immigrants  who  swelled  the  dependent  city 
populations,  and  these  immigrants  coming  more  and 
more  from  the  south-east  of  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  most  backward,  ignorant  and  turbulent  nations, 
promised  by  their  presence  to  create  a  social  problem 
m  the  North  and  Middle  West  not  less  acute  if  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  negro  in  the  South. 

Democaracy  looks  with  Buspicion  on  the  very  poor/ 
quoth  Whitman,  meaning  that  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
incapacitates  them  for  citizenship.  That,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  great  and  &nal  arguments  against  the  policy 
of  laitias/am  under  existing  circumstances. 

Things  would  go  very  well  if  left  to  themselves,  says 
the  philosophic  theorist,  and  so  even  Whitman  is  often 
incUned  to  declare.*  But  just  as  the  organised  par^  of 
slavery,  in  the  fifty  years  before  the  war,  refused  to 

>SMH¥ra,340.        *  In  r»,  879,  880 ;  Cupentor  (6),  sta. 
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leave  things  to  right  themselves,  so  the  party  of  property 
to-day  intmeres,  more  or  less  oncoiiscioaBly,  with  the 
priaciple  which  it  so  loudly  proclaima.  It  is  becaose  of 
the  existence  of  innomeraDle  aacrosanct  parchments, 
ouBtoms  and  traditions,  and  all  the  atibtly  clinging  fingers 
of  mortmain,  that  loMtezfoMe  remains  an  empty  phrase. 
If  we  could  bam  the  parchments  and  loose  the  fingers, 
men  might  go  free.  Bat  still  for  the  sake  of  the  nation's 
health  the  poor  wonld  need  to  be  assisted  to  rise  out  of 
the  helpless  condition  into  which  society  has  allowed 
them  to  be  thrast  and  held. 

We  have  noted  Whitman's  hearty  approval  of  Canada's 
benevolent  institntions  for  the  incapable ;  he  folly  recog- 
nised the  duty  of  society  toward  sach  as  these.'  And 
however  hesitating  his  declarations  on  a  subject  which 
he  was  willing  to  leave  to  yoanger  men,  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  his  social  economy,  the  right  of  each  indindnal 
to  be  well  bom,  carries  as  far  from  the  policy  of  any 
party  dominant  to-day  in  onr  political  life. 

He  recognised  this  right  as  far  more  fandameotal 
than  any  secondary  privilege  which  has  been  accorded 
to  prop^ty  for  social  convenience.  And  it  is  becanse 
this  right  continnes  to  be  denied  to  millions  of  futore 
citizens,  to  the  most  serious  peril  of  the  whole  Repnbhc, 
and  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  that  its  re- 
cognition mast  impede  the  preseot  rate  of  increase  in 
material  development,  that  the  Socialist  party  has  arisen 
in  America.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  party 
which  deliberately  aims  at  social  ameUoration  and  the 
equal  opportanity^of  all  citizens  ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
seeks  to  leahse  Whitman's  ideal.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  it  chngs  to  European  theories,  and  identifies  itself 
solely  with  a  section  of  the  nation,  proclaiming  a  class- 
war  in  the  interests,  not  of  America  or  of  Humanity, 
bnt  of  Labour — large,  and  inclusive  as  the  term  may 
be — it  seems  directly  to  antagonise  that  ideal. 

Whitman  would  certainly  be  behed  by  the  label  of 
"  Socialist  " ;  but  "  Individaalist "  wonld  as  little  de- 
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scribe  him.  He  wu,  uid  tniut  klwftya  ranain,  oatoide 
of  parties,  and  to  some  extent  in  ao^al  antftgoniBm  to 
them  ;  for  while  recogniBing  ita  purpose  and  neceasity, 
be  was  essentially  jealous  of  government  and  control. 
He  wanted  to  eee  the  Americana  managing  their  own 
afEairs  as  little  as  possible  by  depQty,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  their  own  persons.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  only 
form  of  collectivism  or  social  life  which  is  ultimately 
deflirable ;  and  all  political  reform  will  aim  at  its  practicaJ 
reaUsation.  It  depends  most  of  all  npon  the  simnl- 
taneooB  deepening  of  social  consoiooaness  and  sympathy 
and  increase  of  the  means  and  spirit  of  individnal  inde- 
pendence. Only  by  these  simnltaneons  developmeDte 
can  we  hope  to  see  established  that  Society  of  Comrades 
which  was  the  America  of  Whitman's  vision. 

On  the  practical  side  of  the  Labonr  Question  the  old 
man  occasionally  expressed  his  emphatic  dislike  of  cer- 
tain sides  of  Trade  Unionism,  and  probably  misnnd^- 
stood,  as  he  clearly  mistrusted  the  movement.  "  When 
the  Labour  agitation,"  he  would  say,  "is  other  than  a 
kicking  of  somebody  else  out  to  let  myself  in,  I  shall 
warm  up  to  it,  maybe."  *  And  of  the  workman  he  added  : 
"  He  should  make  his  cause  the  cause  of  the  manliness 
of  all  men  ;  that  assured,  every  e£E6rt  he  may  make  is 
all  right ". 

But  he  was  a  poor  man  himself,  judged  by  modem 
atandards,  and  he  had  a  profoundly  human  and  practical 
sympathy  with  the  lives  of  the  poor.  He  knew  exactly 
where  their  ahoe  pinched.  And  thus,  whatever  his  dis- 
like of  Unionism,  he  was  an  admirable  administrator  of 
charity.  His  delight  in  giving  made  him  the  wilhng 
almoner  of  at  least  one  wealthy  Philadelphia  magnate!* 
and  during  severe  winters  he  was  enabled  to  supply  his 
friends,  the  drivers  of  the  street  cars,  with  warm  over- 
coats. In  his  diary,  alongside  of  the  addresses  of  those 
who  purchased  his  books,  are  long  lists  of  these  driver 
friends,  diml;^  reminiscent  of  the  hospital  hsts  which  he 
used  to  keep  in  Washington. 

'  In  rt,  3T9.        ■  MBB.  Dluy  tai  DoatMmm. 
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Walt  WM  tlwrnya  ui  inoonble  giver  of  sifts,  and 
these,  one  may  lie  sure,  never  weakened  the  manly 
independenoe  of  their  recipientB.  His  admiration  for 
generooe  men  of  wealth,  hke  George  Peabody,  has  found 
a  place  in  Laaoe$  of  QrasiJ'  For  be  saw  that  to  love  is 
both  to  cive  and  to  receive,  and  in  that  holy  commerce 
both  actions  alike  are  blesaed. 

His  interest  in  social  work  is  shown  in  a  hitherto  nn- 
pnblished  letter  written  abont  this  time  to  Mary  Whit- 
all  Smith,  who  had  married  and  gone  to  England,  and 
who  sent  him  accomits  of  the  work  being  done  among 
the  poor  of  the  East  End  through  the  agency  of  Toynbee 
Hall.  Of  this  he  writes  at  noon  on  the  S20th  of  July, 
1885 :  "  The  acconnt  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  doings  and 
chat  [is]  deeply  interesting  to  me.  I  think  mach  of  all 
genuine  efforts  of  the  hmuan  emotions,  the  booI  and 
bodily  and  intellectual  powers,  to  exploit  themselves  for 
humanity's  good :  the  eff<rrtt  in  themselves  I  mean  (some- 
times I  am  not  sure  but  tkey  are  the  main  matter) — 
without  stopping  to  calculate  whether  the  investment 
is  tip-top  in  a  businese  or  statistical  point  of  view. 

"  These  libations,  ecstatic  life-pourings  as  it  were  of 
precious  wine  or  rote-water  on  vast  desert-eands  or  great 
polluted  river — taking  chances  for  returns  or  no  retunu 
— what  were  they  {or  are  they)  but  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  beautiful  Ood  Christ  ?  or  of  all  Divine  per- 
sonality?"* 

>  L.  0/  a..  9M :  fuUer  to  1876  ad.       ■  K 
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AT  HIGELB  BTBEBT 

THE  presidential  electioD  of  the  aatmua  of  1B84 
brought  the  long  Bepnblican  r^ime  to  an  end 
During  the  twenty-foor  ^ears  of  its  continuance  the  old 
partT  cries  had  become  almost  meaninglesa,  and  the 
parties  themaelves  ineffective,  while  pobtical  life  had 
grown  increasingly  cormpt  from  top  to  bottom.'  The 
only  practical  demand  of  me  hour  was  for  a  good  govern- 
ment, and  this  required  a  change  of  party.  Whitman, 
with  a  number  of  independent  Bepoblicans  known  as 
"  Magwumps,"  sapported  the  Democrat,  Mr.  Grover 
Cleveland.  With  his  return  to  the  White  House  the 
South  ma^  be  said  to  have  returned  to  the  Union,  after 
a  generation  of  bitter  estrangement. 

In  the  follovring  summer  Whitman  had  a  slight  sun- 
stroke, which  rendered  walking  much  more  difficult.* 
For  several  months  he  was  a  good  deal  confined  to  his 
httle  house,  hut  bis  friends  promptly  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  horse  and  light  American  waggon.* 

He  was  overcome  vrith  gratitude  for  the  gift — driving, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  his  delights— and  be  prompt^ 
began  to  make  full  use  of  his  new  toy.  He  soon  disposed 
of  the  quiet  steed,  thoughtfully  provided,  and  substituted 
one  of  quicker  paces,  which  he  drove  furiously  along  the 
country  toads  at  any  pace  up  to  eighteen  miles  an  hour.* 
Bapid  movement  brought  him  euiilaration,  and  he  dis- 
played admirable  nerve  upon  emergency. 

'  Oamt.  Mod.  Bitt.,  661.        •  Kannadj,  17. 
■Don&ldum,  Keimedy,  and  UBB.  Dluy.       '  M3S.  Diuy. 
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Thoagb  be  was  getting  old,  his  capacity  for  enioy- 
ment  was  as  great  as  ever.  He  enjoyed  even^thing, 
especially  now  that  at  sixty-five  be  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  a  householder ;  he  enjoyed  his  quarters, 
his  friends,  bis  food,  and  in  a  grim  way  his  very  snfFerine. 
"Astonishing  what  one  can  stand  when  put  to  ones 
tramps,"^  he  wrote  on  a  black  day.  -^While  he  coald 
rattle  along  the  roads  in  hia  waggon,  he  was  naturally 
happy  enough,  and  he  encouraged  all  opportonities  for 
pleasure.  He  enjoyed  bis  food,  and  he  now  relaxed 
some  of  the  stricter  roles  of  temperance  which  hitherto 
be  had  followed. 

Daring  periods  of  his  hfe,  as  a  young  man  and  through 
the  years  at  Washington,  he  was  practically  a  total 
abstainer,  and  till  he  was  sixty  he  only  drank  an 
occasionaJ  toddy,  punch,  or  gloss  of  beer.  After  that 
be  followed  the  doctor's  advice  and  his  own  taste,  en- 
joying the  native  American  wines,  and  at  a  later  period, 
cbampagne. 

Stories  of  heavy  drinking  were  circolated  by  the 
gossips,  and  were  tracked  at  last  to  the  habits  of  a 
local  artist,  who  imitated  Whitman  in  his  garb,  and 
somewhat  resembled  him.^  Walt's  head  was  remark- 
ably steady,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  be  was 
always  most  jealous  of  anything  which  coold  dispute 
with  him  hia  self-control. 

In  1885  ond  several  sobsequent  years*  a  popular 
caterer  on  the  river-side,  a  mile  or  two  below  Camden, 
opened  the  summer  season,  abont  the  end  of  April,  with 
a  dinner  to  some  of  his  patrons,  and  Whitman  was  one 
of  those  who  did  fullest  justice  to  his  planked  shad  and 
champagne.  For  the  latter  he  would  smilingly  admit 
an  "incidental  weakness".* 

His  temperance  had  given  him  a  keen  relish  for  fine 
fiavouTS,  and  be  enjoyed  all  the  pleasores  of  the  senses 
without  disguise,  and  with  a  fmik,  childlike  response 
to  them.     This  responsiyeness,  more  almost  than  any 
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other  ibin^,  )u(pi  his  ^TncaL  ustore  Biippls  and  young. 
His  conscioasiieas  was  never  imprisoned  in  his  brain, 
among  stole  memories  and  thoughts  whose  freshness 
had  faded;  it  was  still  clean  and  sensitive  to  its  sor- 
rooDdings,  and  foand  expression  in  the  noticeably  fresh, 
rich  textare  of  his  skin. 

It  was  well  that  he  should  practise  these  simple 
pleasures,  for  apart  from  his  own  ailments,  which  m- 
oreased  with  time,  he  was  still  troubled  with  financial 
difficTiItiea  The  porchase  of  the  hoose  had  not  been 
exactly  pmdent,  as  it  added  coDsiderably  to  his  expenses, 
and  the  success  of  the  Philadelphia  edition  was  not  long 
continued.  The  royalty  receipts  soon  dwindled  to  a  very 
little  BtreEun,  and  his  other  earnings — though  he  was  wefl 
paid  for  such  contributions  as  the  magazines  accepted, 
and  was  retained  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  Nea  York 
B«rald — were  not  large.' 

Word  went  round  among  hie  friends,  both  in  America 
and  in  England,  that  the  old  man  was  hard  up  again, 
and  a  secood  time  there  was  a  hearty  response.  A  fond, 
promoted  by  the  PaU  Mall  OeuetU  at  the  end  of  1886, 
brought  him  a  New  Year's  present  of  £80,'  and  individual 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  frequently  sent  thank- 
offerings  to  him. 

Some  Boston  admirers  attempted  at  this  time  to 
secure  for  him  a  Government  pension  of  £60  a  year,* 
in  recognition  of  his  hospital  work.  But  Whitman  dis- 
liked the  plan,  and  though  it  was  favourably  reported 
upon  by  the  Pensions  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Be[we- 
sentatives,  he  wrote  gratefully  bat  peremptorily  refusing 
to  become  an  applicant  for  such  a  reward,  saying  quite 
simply,  "I  do  not  deserve  it".*  His  services  in  the 
Attomey-General's  Department  seem  to  have  been  ade- 
quately paid,  and  one  is  glad  the  matter  was  not  pressed. 
The  hospital  ministry  could  not  have  been  remunerated 
by  an  "  invalid  pension  " ;  it  was  given  as  a  free  gift, 
and  now  it  will  tUways  remain  so. 
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From  time  to  time  special  efforts  were  made  by  his 
friends  to  remove  aaj  immediate  pressure  of  financial 
anxiety.  Whitman,  who  was  on  the  one  hand  generoas 
to  a  fault,  and  on  the  other  not  without  a  pride  which 
consented  with  hmuiliation  to  receive  some  of  the  gifts 
bestowed,  manifested  a  boyish  delight  in  money  of  bis 
own  earning,  and  it  did  his  friends  good  to  see  his  merri- 
ment over  the  dollars  taken — six  hnndred  of  them ' — at 
his  Ltncoln  lecture  of  1886  in  the  Chestnnt  Street  Opera 
Honae.  By  way  of  profit-sharing  he  insisted  on  pre- 
senting each  of  the-theatre  attendants  with  two  doUare. 

The  repetition  of  the  lecture  io  New  York  the  following 
spring,  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  before  a  brilliant 
company  of  distinguished  peofde,  including  Mr.  James 
Bnssell  Lowell,  "  Mark  Twain,"  Mr.  Stedman,  and 
Whitman's  staunch  admirer,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
brought  him  a  similar  sum  ;  *  while  Colonel  IngerBoH's 
lecture  for  his  benefit  in  1890  was  yet  more  productive, 
and  the  birthday  dimiers  also  contributed  something  to 
his  funds.  But  the  mention  of  these  financial  matters 
must  not  be  construed  into  a  pre-occupation  with  the 
subject  in  the  old  man's  later  years ;  it  troubled  his 
blends  far  more  than  it  troubled  him. 

After  the  gift  of  the  horse  and  waggon,  Mr.  W.  8. 
Kennedy  and  others  planned  te  provide  Whitman  with 
a  cottage  at  Timber  Creek.'  The  idea  delighted  him ; 
he  craved  for  the  pure  air  and  the  Uving  sohtude  of  the 
woods.  Bnt  his  health  became  too  uncertain  for  the 
realisation  of  the  scheme,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
days  was  spent  in  Camden. 

The  little  house  in  quiet,  grassy  Mickle  Street,* 
standing  modestly  between  its  taller  neighbours,  with 
the  brass  plate,  "W.  Whitman,"  on  the  door,  and 
the  mounting-stone  opposite,  was  becoming  a  place  of 
frequent  pilgrimage,  and  it  hai  often  been  lovingly 
described. 

■DoDaldMD,  109;  KenntdT.S.       •Eanntdr.  99,       *Ib.,U. 
«j^uiioD,lS;  Eaanadj;  DoDkldMn;  Comp.  ProM,  690. 
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During  the  earlier  years,  Walt's  taTonrite  seat  waa 
at  the  left-hand  lower  window,  and  there  the  children 
woold  call  oat  to  him,  and  he  would  answer  brightly 
as  they  went  by  to  school.  The  walls  and  mantel-sheU 
were  covered  with  portraits,  and  as  to  the  books  and 
papers,  bo  long  as  he  used  the  room,  it  waa  beyond  the 
wit  of  any  woman  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Bat 
it  was  afterwards,  when  he  was  more  confined  to  his 
bedroom,  that  they  fairly  broke  loose. 

He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  this  native  disorder,  for 
in  the  big,  sqaare,  three-windowed  apper  room  they 
occupied  not  only  the  shelves  and  cnairs  and  table 
bat  the  floor  itself.  "His  boots,"  aays  a  friend — who, 
when  Mrs,  Davis  waa  out,  nsed  to  effect  an  entrance 
at  the  vrindow  to  save  her  host  descending  the  stairs — 
"  his  boots  would  be  standing  on  piles  of  manuscript  on 
a  chair,  a  half-empty  glass  of  lemonade  or  whiskey  toddy 
on  another,  his  mk-bottle  on  still  another,  his  hat  on 
the  floor,  and  the  whole  room  filled  with  an  indescribable 
confasion  of  scraps  of  paper  scrawled  over  with  his  big 
writing,  with  newspapers,  letters  and  books.  He  was 
not  at  all  eager  to  nave  order  restored,  and  nsed  to 
grumble  in  a  good-natured  way  when  !  insisted  upon 
olearioff  things  up  a  bit  for  him."' 

He  liKed  to  think  and  speak  of  the  room  as  bis  den  or 
cabin  ;  it  was  his  own  place,  and  bustling  with  his  own 
a&irs.^  Here  were  his  old-time  companionable  books : 
the  complete  Scott  of  his  youth,  and  a  volume  of  poets 
which  he  used  in  the  hospitals;  his  friend  Mr.  E.  G. 
Stedman's  Library  of  American  Literature ;  studies  of 
Spanish  and  German  poets,  and  Felton's  Oreeee  ;  trans- 
lations of  Homer,  Dante,  Omar  Ehayyam,  Hafiz,  Saadi ; 
Mr.  Bolleston's  Epictetm — a  constant  friend — Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Virgil ;  with  Ossian,  Emerson,  Tennyson 
and  Carlyle,  and  some  novels,  especially  a  translation  of 
Gleorge  Sand's  Comuelo ;  and  last,  and  best  read  of  aU, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  The  book  of  Job  waa 
one  of  his  prime  favourites  in  the  beloved  volume  which 
was  always  by  him  in  later  years. 

>  MSS.  B«nD80ii  (a).       >7»  rt.  137,  Btc 
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Perilously  nuDgled  with  the  papers  was  wood  for  hie 
stove,  over  whose  crackling  warmth  he  would  sit  in 
the  cold  weather,  ensconced  in  his  great  rattan-«ecited, 
broad-armed  rocker,  with  the  wolf-skin  over  it ;  his 
keen  scent  relishing  the  odour  of  oak-wood  and  of  the 
printer's  ink  on  the  wet  proofs  which  surrounded  him. 

Visitors  asa&ll;  waited  in  the  room  betow  for  his 
slow  and  heavy  step  upon  the  stairs.  There  the  canary 
sang  its  best,  as  though  to  be  caged  in  Whitman's  house 
was  not  confinement  after  all ;  and  a  bunch  of  fragrant 
flowers  stood  on  the  window-sill.  A  kitten  romped 
about  the  premises,  which  were  inhabited  besides  by  a 
parrot,  a  robin,  and  a  spotted  "  plum-padding  "  dog  ; 
not  to  mention  Mrs.  I)aviB,  and  eventually  her  two 
stepsons.  One  of  these,  Warren  Fritzinger,  who  had 
be^  a  sailor  and  three  times  round  the  world,  after- 
wards became  Walt's  nurse,  while  his  brother  Harry 
called  his  first  child  Walt  Whitman,  to  the  old  man's 
delight. 

AjnoQg  the  visitors  was  a  young  Japanese  journalist, 
who  afterwards  pablished  an  amusing  but  ill-advised 
record  of  their  conversations,'  a  document  which  seems 
to  the  English  mind  somewhat  more  injudicious  than 
other  Whitmanite  publications,  which  certainly  do  not 
err  on  the  side  of  reticence.  After  his  first  visit,  Mr. 
Hartmann  maintains  that  Walt  shouted  after  him, 
"  come  again,"  and  this  injunction  from  time  to  time  he 
fulfilled,  naively  recording  his  own  desperate  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  long  silences  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm his  forlorn  SE^es  into  all  conceivable  regions  of 
conversation. 

The  older  man  would  sit  absent-mindedly,  replying 
with  an  ejaculation  or  abruptly  chpped  phrase,  or  im- 
possible sentence ;  but  chiefly  with  his  monosyllabic 
"  Oy  !  oy  ?  "  which  served,  with  a  slight  inflection,  for 
almost  any  purpose  of  response.  They  say  that  Whit- 
man grew  garrulous,  or  at  least  less  laconic^  in  his  old 
age ; '  but  Mr.  Hartmann  hardly  found  him  so. 
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One  dfty,  wheo  Mts.  Dftvis  ww  abeeot,  they  limoh«d 
together  on  "  ouiQed  lobster  "  and  Califomi&n  claret  in 
the  Idtohen.  The  sun  shoae  on  the  grasa  in  the  httle 
back  garden,  on  the  pear-tree  half-amothered  in  ite 
creeper,  and  the  high  boarded  fence ;  and  on  the  bens, 
poking  in  and  oat  through  the  open  door,  and  recalling 
the  old  farm  life  at  West  Hills.  Whitman  talked  of  the 
West,  and  of  Denver,  his  queen-city  of  the  West. 

Over  another  similar  meal,  be  declared  his  love 
for  the  Heart  of  Midiothian,  and  his  distaste  for  the 
gloomy  poets  from  Byron  to  Poe.  They  discuBsed 
mnsic  among  their  many  topics.  Mr.  Hartmann  de- 
clared hima^f  a  Wc^erian,  but  Whitman  confessed 
his  ignorance  of  the  "mosic  of  the  future  "  ;  Mendels* 
soha,  of  course,  he  knew  ;  and  in  later  life  he  had  dis- 
oovered  Beethoven  aa  a  new  meaning  in  music,  and  had 
been  carried  out  of  himself,  as  he  says,  seeing,  absorb- 
ing many  wondan.'  Bat  be  was  brought  ap  on  the 
Italians  ;  it  was  from  Verdi  and  his  predecessors,  inter- 
preted by  Alboni,  Bettini  and  others,  that  he  bad  learnt 
the  primal  meanings  of  music,  and  they  always  retained 
his  afFectioo. 

About  the  oiiddle  of  May,^  1867,  a  sculptor,  n^o  had 
already  studied  Whitman  in  the  Centennial  year,  came 
on  tiom  Wasbington  to  Mickle  Street.  Mrs.  Davis 
sided  some  of  the  litter  in  the  parlour ;  and  the  old  man 
sat  for  him  there  as  amiably  as  ten  years  before  in  the 
imj^ovised  studio  on  Cbeetnat  Street. 

They  talked  much  of  the  President,  on  a  portrait  of 
whom  Mr.  Morse  bad  been  working.  Whitman  hod  a 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  displayed  a  lively 
interest  in  all  the  personal  details  his  hriend  could 
supply. 

boring  the  sittings  Herbert  Gilchrist  arrived  from 
England,  where  bis  mother  had  died  of  a  painful  disease 
some  eighteen  months  earlier  ;  and  he  set  up  his  easel 
also.     Callers  came  from  far  and  near;  while  dozens 

'  Comp.  Ptom,  ISl ;  cf.  Oamdftn,  z^diL  *  1%  n,  SOT. 
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of  children  entered  with  a  word  or  mesBage  front  the 
street,  and  older  folk  looked  in  at  the  window. 

Whitman  wag  not  very  well  even  for  him,  and  he 
tniased  his  solitude.  Bnt  he  was  a  dehghtfol  and 
coorteooB  host.  The  three  men  often  Innched  together, 
while  several  English  visitors— taking  Whitman  on 
their  tour  even  though  they  missed  Niagara ' — sat  down 
to  a  bite  of  beef,  a  piece  of  apple-pie,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
poured  oat  by  the  reverend  host  in  the  hot  httle  kitchen. 

Good  Mrs.  Davis  watched  her  old  charge  and  friend 
with  some  anxiety,  as  this  constant  stream  of  visitors 
flowed  in  and  oat ;  but  she  herself  rose  more  than 
eqnal  to  every  emergency.  She  had  for  lieutenant  a 
coloured  char-woman,  bom  the  same  day  as  Whitman, 
who  felt  herself  for  that  reason  responsible  in  no  ordin* 
ary  degree  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  premises. 
The  sculptor  and  she  often  found  themselves  in  conflict 
As  for  his  clay,  she  disdained  it  along  with  the  whole 

fenus  of  "  dirt".  She  succeeded  in  white-washing  the 
elightfnl  moBS-covered  fence,  and  would,  he  felt  sure, 
have  liked  to  treat  both  him  and  his  work  in  the  same 
summary  faehion.  They  debated  theological  probleme 
together,  to  Whitman's  amusement,  and  he  wonld  have 
it  that  Aunt  Mary  came  out  of  these  encounters  better 
than  the  artist. 

"How  does  your  Satan  get  work  to  do,"  the  latter 
would  ask,  "  if  God  doeth  all  ?  " 

"  Never  you  fear  for  Am,"  she  retorted.  "He's  alien 
a-prowlin'  around  lookin'  fer  a  chance  when  God's  back 
is  turned.  There  ain't  a  lazy  hair  on  hii  head.  I  wish," 
she  added  significantly,  "  I  could  say  as  much  for  some 
others."  * 

Beside  Aunt  Mary  other  character  appear  upon  the 
pages  of  his  friends'  journals ;  notably  a  garnUoos, 
DToad-brimmed  Georaian  farmer,  who  bad  served  in  the 
ConfedOTate  army.  He  was  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
which  he  had  brought  up  on  the  Leavet.  As  for  himBeU, 
he  had  the  book  by  heart,  and  was  never  80  hap;^  as 
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when  recitiDg  hi&  fsTOTuritepassages  at  Snndfty  School 
treat  or  Chorch  meeting.  He  knew  EmersoD's  writinga 
with  almost  equal  intimacy,  bat  complained  that  these 
set  his  sool  nagging  after  him,  while  Whitman's  were 
soothing  to  it.  With  Walt  he  declared  that  he  loafed 
and  invited  his  aool ;  with  Waldo,  his  soul  became  im- 
portonate  and  invited  hioL' 

Meanwhile,  he  admitted,  hie  farm  ran  more  to  weeds 
than  it  should.  Doubtless,  daring  his  pilgrimage  the 
weeds  prospered  exceedingly ;  for  he  stayed  long,  and 
sad  to  say,  in  the  end  be  went  away  a  "  leetle  dis- 
appointed ".  "  I  have  to  sit  and  admire  him  at  a  dis- 
tance," he  complained,  "  about  aa  I  did  at  home  before 
I  cama"  Walt  liked  him,  and  was  amused  by  his  talk, 
but  his  advice,  his  criticism  and  his  interpretations  to 
boot,  were  overmuch  for  a  weary  man. 

There  came  one  day  a  "  labour  agitator,"  who  required 
an  introdnction  or  t^timonial  of  some  sort  from  Whit- 
man ;  and  he  also  went  away  disappointed.  In  answer 
to  all  his  loud-flowing,  self-satis&ed  declarations,  Whit- 
man merely  ejaculated  his  occasional  colourless  mono- 
syllable ;  and  when  at  last  the  discomfited  man  took  his 
leave,  the  poet's  absent-minded  "Thanks!"  was  more 
ludicrously  and  baldly  opportune  than  intentional.* 

Humorous  as  they  appeared  at  the  time,  there  was 
another  side  to  interviews  of  this  character ;  for  it  began 
to  be  noised  about  that  Whitman  was  (^uite  spoilt  by  bis 
rich  friends,  and  had  lost  his  interest  in  and  sympathy 
with  the  AiuericaQ  working-man.  This  was  due,  of 
course,  to  a  complete  misimderstanding.  The  old  fellow 
who  Uved  in  his  "  little  shack  "  on  Mickle  Street,  and 
dined  in  Germantown  in  his  cardigan  jacket,  might 
have  a  world-repntation,  but  he  was  not  forgetfnl  of 
the  people  from  among  whom  he  sprang  and  to  whom 
he  always  belonged. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  as  we  saw,  that  be  did 
not  himself  profess  to  understand  or  to  approve  the 
party  organisation  of  labour.     He  was  rather  inclined 
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to  at  in  hia  comer  and  have  faith,  and  to  listen  to  what 
the  younger  men  had  to  say.  In  any  case,  be  saw  no 
remedy  for  present  troubles  io  the  exploitation  of  class 
feeling ;  he  conld  see  no  help  in  nrging  the  battle  be- 
tween two  forms  of  sel&shnees. 

Generosity  and  manhood  were  hia  constant  watch- 
worda,  whether  for  laboar  or  for  the  nation.  Ko 
circnmstances,  he  would  say,  sitting  in  his  room 
broken  by  the  suffering  of  years,  can  deprive  a  hero  of 
his  manhood.  Bat  he  would  add  his  conviction  that 
the  Republic  must  be  in  peril  as  long  as  any  of  her  sons 
were  twing  forced  to  the  wall,  and  his  wish  that  each 
"should  have  all  that  is  just  and  beet  for  him". 

The  sculptor  and  his  sitter  had  many  a  long  eveoing 
chat  together,  the  shadows  of  the  paBaers-by  cast  by 
the  street  light  and  moving  across  the  bHnd.  The  old 
man's  mellow  and  musical,  but  somewhat  uncertain, 
voice  filled  at  these  times  with  a  confidential  charm. 

One  night  he  wrote  out  a  tentative  statement  of  his 
general  views,  declaring  for  Free-trade,  and  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  full  human  and  political  equality 
of  women  with  men.  He  regarded  the  world  as  being 
too  much  governed,  but  he  was  not  against  institutions 
in  the  present  stage  of  evolution,  for  he  said  that  he 
looked  on  the  famuy  and  upon  marriage  as  the  basis  of 
all  permanent  social  order.  He  seems  to  have  disliked 
ana  even  condemned  the  practices  of  the  American 
Fourierist  "  Free-lovers,"  ^  though  Love's  real  freedom 
is  always  cardinal  in  his  teachmga.  Anything  hke  a 
laxity  in  fulfilling  obligations,  but  especially  the  ultimate 
obligations  of  the  sonl,  was  abhorrent  to  lum. 

He  was  not  a  critic  of  institutions ;  and  he  accepted 
the  work  of  the  churches  and  of  rationalism  as  aUke 
valuable  to  humanity.  He  added  to  hia  statement 
various  peraonal  details ;  saying,  half-interrogatively, 
that  he  thought  if  he  was  to  be  reported  at  aU,  it  was 
right  that  he  should  be  reported  trothfuUy.    This  feeling 
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was  ondoabtedly  vet;  strong  with  him  from  the  day 
when  be  wrote  aDODymoas  appreciations  of  the  Leaoea 
in  the  New  York  press.' 

Talk  tamed  sometimes  to  the  Washington  days,  to 
Lincoln's  yearning  passion  for  the  Sonth,  to  the  affec- 
tionate admiration  felt  by  the  Union  veterans  for  the 
men  and  boys  who  fongbt  nnder  Lee,  and  to  the  terrible 
rigidity  of  the  Sontbem  pride.  Sncb  talk  wonld  often 
end  in  reminiscences  of  the  hoBpitals ;  and  Whitman 
told  his  friend  that  he  would  like  nim  to  cat  a  baa-relief 
showing  Walt  seated  by  a  soldier's  cot  in  the  wards. 
It  had  been  his  most  characteristic  pose,  if  one  may  ase 
the  word ;  and  snch  a  etndy  would  have  shown  him  at 
his  own  work,  the  work  in  which  be  was  most  at  home, 
snrronnded  by  the  boys  who  were  his  flesh  and  blood.* 

■  See  %upra,  109.        ■  In  ra,  890. 
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"QOOD-BYE.  MY  PANOY" 

DUBINQ  the  first  yeara  of  his  Bojotirn  uuong  them, 
some  of  the  yoang  men  of  Camden  had  fotmded 
a  Walt  Whitman  Clab ; '  and  year  by  year  a  gronp 
of  intimate  friends  was  springing  ap  aboat  his  own 
door. 

Chief  of  these  was  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  whose  life 
became  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  Whitman's  last 
years  that  he  has  nghtly  been  called  the  old  poet's 
spiritnal  son.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  Walt's  Cam- 
den acqnaintancea  How  or  when  they  met,  neither 
coald  remember ;  looking  back  to  the  summer  evenings 
when  the  lame,  white-haired  man  and  the  fair  lad  sat 
together  on  the  steps  of  the  Stevens  Street  bouse,  it 
seemed  as  thoogh  tney  had  always  been  friends.' 

Another  of  me  group  was  Mr.  T.  6.  Hamed,* 
Tranbel's  brother-in-law,  an  able  lawyer  and  lover  of 
books,  whose  honse  became  a  second  home  for  Whit- 
man after  the  removal  from  Philadelphia  of  his  friends 
the  Pearaall  Smiths.  These  two  gentlemen,  with  Dr. 
Backe,  eventaally  became  Whitman's  executors ;  better 
than  anything  else,  this  shows  the  confidence  which 
their  old  friend  reposed  in  them. 

On  his  sixty-ninth  birthday— Friday,  Slst  May,  1888 
— his  Camden  friends  and  others  met  him  at  dinner  at 
Mr.  Hamed's.*  Two  days  later  he  was  there  again,  and 
Dr.  Backe,  arriving  tinexpectedly,  was  of  the  party. 

'BDoke.KSn.       *Inr»,lll.       *Ib.,»n. 
•A.,  U9;  KwuMdr,  81. 
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Wftlt  had  come  in  his  carri&ge,  and  afterwards  drove 
the  doctor  to  the  ferry.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  a 
point  where,  nrging  his  horse  into  the  river,  be  had 
nothing  bnt  water  and  sky  before  him,  all  filled  with 
the  Bonset  glory.  He  sat  for  an  hoar  absorbing  it  in  a 
sort  of  ecata^.' 

Betoming  home,  he  felt  that  he  bad  been  chilled, 
and  recognised  intimations  of  a  paralytic  attack — the 
seveoth — ^  as  he  went  to  bed.  He  qoietly  resisted  this 
alone.  In  the  morning  he  had  two  more  sUght  strokes, 
and  for  the  first  time  temporarily  lost  the  power  of 


This  was  Monday,  and  all  through  the  week  he  lay 
close  to  death.  Dr.  Bncke  had  returned,  his  friends 
entertaining  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  he  was  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  Every 
day  he  contrived  to  get  downstairs,  and  every  evening 
he  tamed  over  the  proof-sheets  of  a  new  volume,  whiiA 
Horace  Traubet  brought  with  him  from  the  printer's 
on  his  way  back  from  the  city.  From  this  time  on, 
Traubel  was  bis  daily  visitor,  his  faithful  and  assidaous 
aid.' 

Slowly  the  old  man  began  again  to  improve,  bat  he 
never  regained  the  lost  ground.  His  friends  found 
him  paler  than  of  old,  with  new  lines  oo  his  face,  and 
a  heavier  expression  of  weariness.*  The  horse  and 
carriage  were  no  longer  of  service,  and  had  to  be  sold  ; 
in  the  autumn  a  nurse  and  wheel-chair  took  their  place. 
The  increased  confinement  troubled  him  most  of  all,  so 
that  he  became  jealous  of  the  tramp  with  his  outdoor 
life. 

Altogether,  as  be  wrote  to  his  friends,  though  hold- 
ing the  fort — "sort  o' " — he  was  "a  pretty  complete 
physical  wreck  "."    O'Connor,  too,  was  now  paralysed 

'  In  re.  lao ;  Kenned;,  32. 
*7n  re.  119 ;  Kennadf,  08. 
•USS.  Ovpantec. 
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and  near  his  end ;  the  two  old  friends,  sunilarly  etricken, 
were  once  again  excbangiag  greetings,  though  separated 
now  by  a  whole  continent.  In  O'Connor's  case,  how- 
ever, the  brain  itseU  was  also  giving  way.  Walt 
followed  all  the  illness  of  him  who  had  been  in  scmie 
respects  his  best  comrade  with  pathetic  interest,  ontil, 
retorning  from  California  to  Washington,  the  broken 
flesh  gave  freedom  at  last  to  the  man's  fiery  spirit.^ 

Whitman  crew  somewhat  more  quernlons  in  these  I 
later  daya,  with  the  increase  of  pain  and  discomfort ;  *  I 
for  from  tiiis  time  on  one  may  tumost  say  that  he  was  : 
slowly  dying.  Not  that  he  complained  or  was  incon-  ' 
siderate,  bnt  little  things  caused  nim  greater  irritation, 
thoogh  only  for  a  moment. 

Nothing  is  more  notable  in  Whitman's  nature  than 
the  short  duration  of  his  fits  of  qaick-flaming  wrath.* 
They  flashed  oat  from  him  in  a  sadden  word,  and 
passed,  leaving  no  trace  of  bitterness  or  resentment ' 
behind. 

An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  his  behavionr  toward 
the  anezpected  and  vehement  assault  upon  him  by  a 
former  admirer,  Mr.  Swinbome.  Having  once  acclaimed 
Whitman  as  the  cor  cordima  of  the  singers  of  freedom,* 
he  now  consigned  him  to  the  category  of  the  Tappers  ; 
opining  that,  with  a  better  education,  he  might  perhaps 
have  attained  to  a  rank  above  EUiott  the  Corn-Law 
rhymer,  bat  below  the  laureate  Southey.  According  to 
Mr.  Swinbome's  revised  estimate,  Whitman  was  in 
short  DO  tme  poet ;  and  as  for  his  ideal  of  beauty,  it 
was  not  only  vulgar  but  immoral  The  attack  roused 
Whitman  to  snap  out,  "  Isn't  he  the  damnedest  simnl- 
acrom?"  but  that  was  all.'  The  affair  was  dismissed, 
and  he  only  regretted  that,  for  his  own  sake,  Swinbarne 
bad  not  risen  higher. 

'  Ksnuady,  68 ;  Gomv.  ProM,  Gil  n. 
'Joluutou,  S8.        'O/.  Oslunut,  29. 

*  Songt  b»fort  Sunrim,  and  Slake,  a  Crilkat  Buoy ;  c/.  Fvrtnithtl}!, 
xlil.,  170. 

*  Kennedy,  39 ;  Bonooghi  (a),  H. 
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The  rather  contemptnoos  referaice  to  Whitmui's 
deficient  edacation  recalls  the  first  criticism  passed 
apon  the  Leaver.  Their  author  was  gravely  commended 
to  the  study  of  Addison,^  and  to  tell  the  truth,  this  has 
been  about  the  last  word  of  a  large  nnmber  of  academic 
persons  from  that  day  to  this.  Their  advice,  when 
acted  upon,  nearly  mined  Bobert  Bums ;  it  had  little 
effect  upon  Whitman,  though  it  was  not  neglected. 

But  Mr.  Swinburne's  attack  reminds  one  also  of  some- 
thing more  important  even  than  "  Addison  " ;  the  anti- 
thesis and  opposition  which  exists  between  two  great 
orders  of  poets,  of  which  his  friend  Dante  Galxiel  Boe- 
setti  and  Whitman  himself  may  be  taken  as  the  types. 
The  Bieited  Damoeel  is  in  another  world  from  any 
page  of  tbe  Leave* ;  and  there  is  almost  nothing  which 
the  two  poets  seem  to  share.  Mr.  Swinburne  did  good 
service,  m  so  far  as  he  pointed  the  contrast ;  but  he  con- 
fused it  by  declaiming  against  the  prophet,  and  extolling 
the  sonneteer. 

The  field  may  not  so  be  hmited ;  the  exile  of  Byron, 
Emerson  and  Carlyle  from  the  brotherhood  -  of  poets, 
thoagh  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Swinbome,  can  hardly  be 
enforced,  for  as  Whitman  has  suggested,^  there  are, 
inevitably,  two  kinds  of  great  poetry  :  one  corresponding, 
as  it  were,  to  the  song  of  the  Nightingale,  and  another 
I  to  the  flight  of  the  Eagle.  He  himself  has  nothing  of 
'  the  infinitely  allusive  grace  of  the  former,  the  sonnet- 
twining  interpreters  of  the  romantic  past,  the  painters 
of  subtle  dream-beauties  and  fair  women  whose  faces  are 
the  faces  of  unearthly  flowers  wronght  purely  of  the  pas- 
sions of  dead  men. 

But  they  again  have  nothing  of  his  appeal  to  the  heroic 
and  kingly  spirit  that  confronts  the  equally  romantic 
future,  grappling  with  world-tragedies  and  creating  the 
new  beauty  of  passions  hitherto  unborn.  Doubtless 
the  greatest  poets  unite  these  two  orders,  reconciling 
them  in  their  own  persons;  but  such  are  the  very 
greatest  of  all  time.     I  do  not  think  that  Whitman 

1 M^.  WftlluM.        •  L.  of  O.,  430. 
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himseU  would  have  adnutted  a  claim  on  his  behalf  to 
be  counted  among  them.* 

The  aheets  be  had  been  correcting  with  TraDbel'a  aid, 
in  the  crieis  of  his  illn^s,  were  those  of  November  Bovghs, 
a  volume  composed,  like  Two  SiouieU,  of  prose  and  verse. 
It  appeared  m  November,  1868.  Among  its  prose 
papers  are  sjrmpatbetic  stndies  of  Bozus  and  of  Elias 
Hicks,  with  an  appreciation  of  George  Fox.'  There 
are  also  many  reminiscences,  notably  of  the  Old  Bow- 
ery Theatre,  and  of  New  Orleans ;  and  most  interesting 
of  all,  a  biographical  stndy  of  the  origins  and  pnrpose  of 
the  Leaves  tiiemselves. 

This  Backward  Glance  o'er  Travel'd  Boads  *  has  far  more 
of  modesty  in  it  than  his  earlier  writioga,  which  were 
necessarily  occupied  with  self-assertion.  In  his  old  age 
he  shows  himself  a  little  alarmed  at  his  more  yoathml 
readiness  to  take  ap  the  challenge  which  he  had  seen 
Democracy  and  Science  throwing  down  to  Poetiy.  He 
recognises  with  clearer  vision  than  many  of  his  mends,  > 
his  own  weakness  in  poetic  techmqne,  and  the  experi- 1 
mental  natore  of  his  work  in  poetry.  But  he  does  not/ 
pretend  to  donbt  its  importance ;  for,  as  be  avers,  it  isl 
the  projection  of  a  new  and  American  attitude  of  mind.) 

1 1  oaimot  omit  hiim  ntennae  to  the  biiUiftnt  lud  latereatiiig  oriU- 
olam  of  Wbitnuuk  t^  iit.  QAorge  SaDtajuu,  wpeoiall;  thftt  oontained 
in  bia  Poetry  and  Sriigion,  pp.  176-87,  eto.,  taongli  it  is  MmewhM  out- 
■id«  my  proper  flald. 

Mr.  BulayMiR,  if  I  undcmtuid  him  ftrtght,  ragards  til  m;stloinD 
M  a,  form  of  i^liitiuJ  loafing ;  he  heartit j  diaoouata  Che  more  primal 
emoUoni  as  being  "  low "  in  the  aoale  of  erolation,  and  MM  a  ooitb-   \ 
■pondinglj  high  premlam  upon  all  thtit  U  subtle  and  complex.    Though    | 
he  leekB  to  be  just  to  hia  ^otim,  hia  lack  of  aympath;  is  olearl;  evi- 
denced In  the  olererl;  thetoiioal  but  quite  unworthy  paaaage  (p.  180)    t 
wherein  Whitman  ii  deaoribed  as  having  "  wallowed  in  the  stream  ol   I 
his  own  senalbilitT,  as  later,  at  Oamdsn,  tai  the  ahallowt  of  hia  fafonrite 
brook  ".    Suoh  phrases  may  be  fanny,  but  I  trutt  the  i«ecading  p^gM 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  true  to  the  facts  of  Whitman's  lUe.    to 
M^7  to  Mr.  Santayana  is  obtknialy  beyond  my  soope ;  and,  even  it  I 
oonld  nnderbA*  the  task.  It  woold  eut^  upon  the  reader  many  labtaiov* 
pages  devoted  to  the  stady  of  Mthetio  value*.    For  I  auspeot,  thkt, 
whichever  of  ns  may  be  right,  om;  dlfterenoe  goes  baok  to  the  b^ 
ginning. 

■Omq).  Pfms,  ise,  tao,  1ST,  «7i.      'L.o/a..  ass. 
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He  is  not  witboat  confidence  also,  that  hie  book  will 
prove  a  comfort  to  others,  since  it  has  been  the  maia 
comfort  of  his  own  sohtary  life — and  he  believes  it  will 
be  fonnd  a  stimnlns  to  the  American  nation  of  his  love. 
The  poema  of  the  new  collection  are  all  brief  and 
many  of  them  are  descriptiva  For  the  rest,  they  are 
mainly  the  assertions  of  a  jocnnd  heart  defying  the  ice- 
cold,  nrost-bonnd  winter  of  old-age,  and  waiting  for  the 
(snre-following  spring.  Meanwmle,  he  enjoys  the  iimer 
mysteries,  and  the  enforced  qniet  of  these  later  days, 
these  starry  nights ;  living,  as  tie  qoaintly  says,  in  "  tiie 
early  candlelight  of  old-age  ".>  To  him  they  sometimes 
seem  to  be  the  best,  the  halcyon  days  of  aU. 

Not  faom  inooeMfol  love  aloD«, 

Nor  WMlth,  noi  honor'd  middle  ag«,  aoi  riotorie*  at  poUtloi  or  wu ; 

But  ki  life  wanes,  and  &11  the  turbalent  pAwloiu  oftlm, 

Ai  gorgeoQi,  vftpoi?,  Bilent  boM  oorer  the  ereaing  iky, 

At  loftDeu,  fulnesi,  ie*(,  niffiiM  tho  Inuue,  like  frwhin,  IwliiiieT  kii, 

Ae  the  days  dake  aa  a  metlower  tight,  uid  the  apj^e  U  lut  huigt  nt^j 

flnlsh'd  and  indoleat-rlpe  on  the  troa. 
Then  for  the  iMming  qaleteat,  hkppleM  d«ya  of  ftll  I 
The  brooding  and  bludal  halcyon  dayi  I  ■ 

He  often  reviews  his  past,  so  seemingly  pnirtoseless 
and  incoherent,  and  yet  so  profoondly  urged  &om  its 
soorce  within  toward  the  unseen  goal      Still  before 
him,  he  sees  endless  vistas  of  the  eternal  purpose.    The 
!    secret  souls  of  things  apeak  to  him  ;    the  reetless  sea 
I    betrays  the  unsati^ed  passion  of  the  Earth's  great 
I    heart ; '  the  rain  bears  love  back  with  it  to  the  mountains 
I     whence  it  came.*    Everything  instructs  him,  for  he  re- 
mains eager  to  learn — criticism  and  rejection  at  leaat  aa 
much  as  acceptance. 

Sometimes  the  long  process  of  dying — the  painfnlly 

prolonged  separating  of  a  Body  and  Soul  which  were 

:  more  intimately  wedded  than  are  others — leaves  its 

\  mark  upon  the  page ;  as  in  a  brief  note  where  he  states 

\  simply  that  his  solemn  experiences  at  this  period  are 

anlJKely  to  occur  in  any  other  human  life.^    He  felt 

■i;. 0/0., 483.    *A.,S88.    *n.,9Ba.    *a.,9n.    *n.,Meii. 
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himself  solitary  even  io  hia  pun.    Bat  this  was  a  soli- 
tnde  hallowed  and  supported  by  the  EverlaBting  Aims. 

Thoagb  often  aleepless  and  sofFsring,  he  kept,  upon 
the  whcue,  a  cheery  basiness  aboat  him,  working  to  the 
end.  Bnt  silence  now  predominated  in  his  days,  and 
his  craving  for  it  increased.  In  the  evening,  Ttanbel 
wonld  come  in  and  sit  beside  him,  watching  his  face 
profiled  against  the  evening  light.  He  had  grown  to 
feel  the  old  man's  mood,  and  bad  learnt  to  say  nothiog. 
After  an  hour  or  two  he  had  his  reward ;  Walt  would 
bid  him  good-bye  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  What  a  good 
talk  we've  had  ".    For  neither  of  litem  wanted  words. 

Through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1888  to  1889  he 
remained  hoose-tied,  anchored  in  his  big  chair  by  the 
fire;  "every  month  letting  the  pegs  lower,"  he  wrote 
to  his  friends.'  Bat  in  Jane  he  got  oat  and  aboat  in 
his  wheel-chair,  and  in  Aagust  crossed  the  ferry  to 
be  photographed,  immensely  delighted  at  the  evidences 
of  gaiety  and  prosperity  which  met  him  everywhere. 
America,  he  would  say,  is  laying  great  material  foanda- 
tions ;  the  eky-climbing  towers  will  arise  in  good  time. 

The  birthday  dinner,  which  he  did  not  altogether 
approve,*  became  this  year  a  public  function,  and  was 
held  in  the  largest  of  the  Camden  halls.'  He  was 
seventy,  and  the  day  was  bat  doubtfully  propitiois. 
However,  he  would  not  disappoiot  bis  fnends,  and 
arrived  when  the  meal  was  over. 

He  looked  weaiy,  as  well  be  might,  but  the  human 
contact  and  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  fellowship 
warmed  and  refreshed  him.     The  messages  of  con- 

Sbtnlation  came  from  far  and  from  many,  from  William 
orris  among  the  rest.  Walt  wore  a  black  coat,  which 
was  almost  unprecedented,  and  hid  himself  behind  a 
great  bowl  of  flowers,  enjoying  their  colour  and  scent, 
sipping  at  his  champagne,  and  tapping  applause  vritb 
the  bottle  whenever  he  approved  a  sentimeiit.    One 
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rememben  how  ha  used  to  detest  and  escape  from  &U 
lionisiog,  and  to-night,  after  the  pnuses  and  the  en- 
thosiasm  were  concluded,  he  said  laoghingly  to  his 
nurse  that  it  was  very  well,  bat  there  was  too  moch 
"gnah  and  tafiy".' 

That  spring  he  had  heen  too  ill  to  celebrate  the 
Lincoln  anniversary,  but  in  the  following,  after  a 
straggle  with  inflnenza,  he  delivered  it  for  the  last — 
the  uirteenth — time. 

Hoarse  and  half-bUnd,  he  crossed  the  river,*  assisted 
everywhere  by  wiUing  hands,  and  with  great  difficulty 
climbed  the  long  staurs  to  the  room  on  Bontb  Broad 
Street,  where  Horace  Traabel's  Contemporary  Clab 
held  its  meetings.  Befnsing  introdnction,  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  platform,  pat  on  his  glasses,  and  got  im- 
mediately to  bosinese,  reading  with  a  melodions  voice 
and  easy  manner. 

He  was  over  in  the  city  again  for  his  next  birthday 
celebration,  and  after  the  dinner,  Colonel  IngersoU  made 
a  long,  impasaoned  tiibate  to  his  friend.^  The  comrade- 
ship between  them  was  strong  and  satisfying  to  both ; 
Whitman  was  always  in  bett^  spirits  after  a  call  from 
the  colonel  "He  is  fall  of  faults  and  mistakes,"  he 
said  once  to  an  English  friend,  "  but  he  is  an  example 
in  Uteratore  of  natural  growth  as  a  tree  " ;  adding,  "lie 
gives  oDt  always  from  hunaelf."  * 

Their  attitude  toward  questions  of  religion  was  often 
[  antagonistic,  and  on  this  occasion,  after  the  speech, 
I  Whitman  made  a  sort  of  rejoinder.  While  gratefully 
acknowledging  his  friend's  appreciation  of  Leavet  o/Orass, 
he  pointed  out  that  IngersoU  had  stopped  short  of  the 
mam  matter,  for  the  book  was  crammed  with  allusions 
to  immortality,  and  was  bound  together  by  the  idea  of 
purpose,  resident  in  the  heart  of  all  and  realising  itself  in 
the  material  universe.  He  turned  to  Ingeisoll,  demand- 
ing, "  Unless  there  is  a  definite  object  for  it  all,  what, 
in  God's  name,  is  it  all  for?"    And  IngersoU,  shaking 
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hie  head,  replied,  "  I  can't  tell.  And  if  there  is  »  purpose, 
and  if  there  is  a  God,  what  is  it  all  for?  I  can't  tell. 
It  looks  like  nonsense  to  me,  either  way." 

From  this  intellectual  agnosticism  no  argument  conld 
'dislodge  a  mind  Uke  Ingersoll's,  for  noble  as  it  was,  it 
was  limited  by  its  own  logic,  and  to  logic  alone,  working 
with  the  material  of  merely  intellectnal  knowledge,  the 
nniyerBe  most  inevitably  remain  a  riddle.  Whitman, 
recognising  a  more  perfect  faculty  of  reason,  and 
cognisant  of  a  field  of  transcendent  knowledge  which 
IngersoU  had  never  known,  was  able  to  realise  a  pur- 
pose in  this,  which  to  IngersoU  seemed  only  nonsense. 

For  the  divinely  creative  imagination,  when  it  is 
awakened,  discovers  in  all  things  the  meanings  of 
creative  thought.  And  personaUty,  when  in  its  supreme 
hours  it  transcends  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge,  i 
and  enters  the  conscioasnees  of  the  Whole,  discovers  / 
the  meaning  of  immortality,  and  the  indestructibility  of  I 
the  soul.  Such  flights  are  naturally  impossible  to  the) 
pedestrian  faculties  of  the  mind.  ' 

IngersoU  spoke  again  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  same 
vein  and  on  the  same  subject,  in  October.'  He  had  a 
targe  audience  of  perhaps  two  thonsand  persons  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  ana  Whitman  was  present  on  the 
platform. 

Taking  np  his  snbject  somewhat  in  &e  manner  of 
O'Connor  in  the  Good  Gray  Poet,  the  orator  denounced 
the  hypocrisy  and  parochialism  of  American  opinion, 
and  proclaimed  the  Divine  right  of  the  Uberator,  genius. 
He  justified  "  Children  of  Adam,"  and  gave  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  tree  rhythm  which  is  exem£lified_ 
jn  the  Leaves.  | 

Alluding  lib  the  subject  of  their  discussion  after  the  i 
recent  dinner  at  Beisser's,  he  declared  it  impossible  for 
him  to  make  any  assertion  of  immortahty ;  but  admitted  , 
that  Hope,  replyioe  to  the  question  of  Love  over  the 
grave,  might  proclaim  that  "  before  all  life  is  death,  and  ' 
after  deam  is  life  ". 

>"lilbutj  In  LilemtiiTe,"  hj  B.  O.  I.,  1891;  EBimadj,  66;  in  n. 
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After  the  fine,  bat,  in  cold  type  &t  least,  the  over-flond 
'  peroration  descriptive  of  the  atmoephere  of  Whitman's 
work,  the  apptaose  was  djring  away,  and  the  people 
risiDg  to  go,  when  the  old  poet  signalled  for  them  to  oe 
detained,  and  saying  that  he  was  there  himself  to  offer 
the  final  testimony  to  and  explanation  of  his  writings, 
if  they  wonld  look  at  him  and  onderstand,  he  gave 
thanks  to  them  and  to  the  orator,  and  bade  them  all 
farewell. 

The  whole  scene  presents  a  corionBly  snggestive  pic- 
ture. And  Whitman's  aitnation  was  a  most  singolar 
one.  His  friends  had  arranged  a  benefit  lecture  on  the 
Laavei  by  the  most  eloi^nent  eulogist  in  America.  It  is 
true  the  book  is  not  identical  with  Whitman,  but  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  separate  the  Ltavet  from  the  man. 
And  here  was  the  man,  apparently  of  his  own  free  will, 
receiving  the  eulogy  and  applause  in  person  and  the 
gate-money  by  deputy. 

The  pious  Philadelphians  had  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  lectnrer,'  his  iconoclastic  fervour  and 
agnosticiam,  by  refusing  him  the  use  of  the  most  com- 
modious hall,  and  their  opposition  had  encouraged  Walt 
to  stand  at  hie  friend's  side.  But  apart  from  this,  his 
presence  illustrates  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
nature,  his  child-Uke  and  sometimes  terrible  loye  of 
directness  in  the  relations  of  life,  and  his  frank  eoger- 
<  ness  for  appreciation. 

We  have  seen  already  that  he  could  learn  from 
criticism,  and  there  is  a  story  of  Dr.  Bucke's  which  is 
too  good  to  omit,  thoagh  it  entails  a  slight  digression. 
It  was  against  the  awkwardness,  not  the  severity,  of 
his  literary  surgeons  that  he  would  protest  with  a  ^uiet 
homonr.  After  one  of  their  operations,  more  painful 
than  usual,  in  his  slow,  slightly  nasal  drawl,  he  related 
how  a  Quaker  was  once  set  on  by  a  robber  in  a  wood. 
The  fellow  knocked  his  passive  victim  to  the  grotmd, 
rifled  him  thoroughly,  and  "paUing  out  a  long  Imife 
proceeded  to  cut  his  throat    The  knife  was  dull,  the 
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patience  of  the  poor  Qaaker  almost  ezhaoated.  '  Friend,' 
Baid  he  to  the  robber,  '  I  do  not  object  to  thee  catting 
my  throat,  bat  thee  luffgtee.'  " ' 

Bat  while  accepting  luame  with  serenit;,  he  yet  pre- 
ferred praise ;  anderstaoding  praise  above  all,  though 
even  ignorant  praise  was  hardly  nnwelcome.  Praise 
not  directly  of  himself,  be  it  onderstood — that  often  made 
him  ancomfortable  ; '  but  of  the  book,  his  alter  ego,  his 
child.  For  the  book  was,  besides,  a  Caase,  and  that  the 
noblest ;  and  even  vain  applaading  of  it  sounded,  in  the 
old  man's  ears,  like  the  tramp  of  the  hosts  of  progress  ; 
in  whose  ranks  there  mast  needs  follow,  let  as  admit,  a 
nmnber  of  enthasiastic  fools. 

Of  sach,  certainly,  IngersoU  was  not  one.  He  saw  in 
the  book  mach  of  what  Whitman  had  pat  there ;  and 
especially  he  anderstood  how  it  had  been  written  nnder 
the  stress  of  an  emotion  whidi  finds  its  symbol  in  that 
'  banner  of  the  blae  and  stars,  which  he  so  happily  de- 
scribed as  "  the  flag  of  Nature  ".* 

Other  men  have  given  themselves  out  to  be  a  Christ,  or 
a  John  the  Baptist,  or  an  Elijah ;  Whitman,  without 
theit  fanaticism,  bat  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  him- 
self, recognised  in  a  peasant-born  son  of  Mannahatta,  an 
average  American  artisan,  the  incarnation  of  America 
herself.  "  He  is  Democracy,"  quoth  Thoreaa ;  *  and 
when  he  sat  with  a  pleased  indifference  under  the 
elog^uent  stream  of  Ingersoll's  panegyric,  be  was  only 
testifying  anew  to  his  whole-hearted,  glad  willingness 
to  give  himself,  body  and  mind,  for  the  interpretation  of 
America  to  her  children.  Bnt  none  the  less,  it  was  a 
singular  situation  ;  and,  doubtlera.  Whitman,  who  was 
not  by  any  means  obtuse,  felt  it  to  be  such. 

His  last  birthday  dinner  was  held  in  the  lower  room 
at  Mickle  Street  after  a  winter  of  illness — "the  main 
abutments  and  dykes  shattered  and  threatening  to  give 
out " ' — broken  by  an  occasional  saonter  in  his  wheel- 
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chair  with  the  welcome  right  of  some  foor-maeted 
schooner  on  the  river,  and  by  the  visits  of  his  friends. 

He  was  still  himself,  however.  An  English  admire 
had  recently  been  astounded  to  find  the  irrepressible 
attractive  power  of  the  old  man.'  He  was  brought 
downstairs,  weak,  after  a  bad  day,  to  meet  some  thirty 
of  his  friends. 

Walt  himself  started  the  proceedings  with  a  toast  to 
the  memory  of  Bryant,  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  and  to 
Tennyson  and  Whittier,  living  yet ;  *  for  the  fact  that 
Whittier  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Ltav«t  in  no  way 
separated  him  from  whitman's  affectionate  esteem. 
Bejoicing  over  his  big  family  gathering,  he  wistfolly 
remembered  the  absent.  Doyle  had  not  been  to  the 
hoase  for  many  months.*  Perhaps  he  was  a  little 
jealons  of  new  friends,  and  resented  even  being  thongbt 
of  as  a  stranger  by  Mrs.  Davis.  O'Connor  was  d^d, 
and  BO  was  Mrs.  Q-ilchrist,  and  there  were  many  others 
not  lees  dear.  Some  who  were  far  away  sent  their 
greetings,  Tennyson  and  Sjanonds  among  Qie  rest ;  and 
there  were  the  nsnal  warm  congratulatory  speeches. 

The  host  was  sometimes  al»ent-minded,  and  some- 
times, according  to  the  record,  oddly  garmlouB.  Bot 
the  talk  about  the  table  was  often  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Dr.  Bncke  was  present,  and  Whitman  and  he  had  a 
friendly  bout  over  Leavtt  of  Orati.  The  poet  would  not 
accept  the  doctor's  interpretation,  or  indeed,  any  other's, 
saying  that  the  book  must  have  its  own  way  with  its 
reEMlers.  It  was  simply  the  revelation  of  the  man  him- 
self, "  the  personal  critter,"  as  he  would  phrase  it. 

Dr.  BncKe  made  some  interesting  reference  to  the 
elements  of  evil  passion  which  he  detected  in  his  old 
friend's  make-^;  "the  elements  of  a  Cenci  or  an 
Attila  ".  And  whitnuui  quite  simply  admitted  that  be 
was  not  sure  that  he  understood  himself. 

A  tonob  of  humour  was  never  long  absent  where 
Whitman  was  found.  Some  audacious  devotee  asked 
him  why  he  had  never  married;   and  Walt  rambled 
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off  into  on  explanation,  which,  after  alluding  to  the 
"  Nibeltmgen — or  somebody — 'b  cat  with  an  immensely 
long,  long,  long  tail  to  it,"  and  again  to  the  obBcohtiea 
that  conbont  the  biographer  of  Bums,  conolnded  that 
the  matter  in  question  was  probab^  by  no  means  dia* 
creditable,  though  inexplicable  enough,  except  in  the 
l^ht  of  his  whole  life. 

The  i^aestiooer  remaioed  standing — he  was  very  en- 
thusiastic— and  had  more  to  follow.  Bat  as  he  Hegan 
to  recite  "  Captain !  my  Captain  I "  a  stray  dog  which 
had  entered  at  the  open  door  provided  a  melancholy  and 
irresistible  accompaniment,  convolsing  those  present  in 
their  own  despite  antil  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks.' 

Finally,  Whitman  made  an  interesting  political  state-  / 
ment.  He  condemned  as  false  the  protectionist  idea  of 
"America  for  the  Americana";  and  averted  aa  the 
basic  political  principle,  the  interd6^>eDdence  of  all 
peoples,  and  their  openness  to  one  another  for  purposes 
of  exchange.  The  common  people  of  all  races  are  em- 
barked together  Uke  fellows  on  a  ship,  he  said ;  what 
wrecks  one,  wrecks  all.  The  ultimate  truth  about  the 
human  race  is  its  solidarity  of  interest.  Then  he  was 
tired,  and  calling  for  his  stick  and  his  nuise,  he  blessed 
them  all  and  went  slowly  upstairs. 

It  was  the  last  of  bis  birthday  dinners.  He  was 
seventy-two,  very  old  in  body,  and  very  weuy.  But 
he  was  still  bright  and  affectionate  toward  the  friends 
who  continued  to  come  great  distances  to  greet  him. 
A  group  at  Bolton  sent  two  representatives  in  the  years 
1890  and  1891,  whose  records  of  their  visits  ore  auffosed 
with  wonder  at  the  old  poet's  courtesy  and  loving  con- 
sideration and  comradely  demonstraaona  of  personal 
feeling.^  He  was  a  little  anziouB  lest  his  English 
friends  should  misapprehend  his  character :  "  Don't  let 
them  think  of  me  as  a  saint  or  a  finished  anything," 
was  the  boiden  of  hia  messages  to  them,  always  accom- 
panied by  his  love. 
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He  spoke  warmly  of  the  EngliBh,  compuinff  them 
fftvoarably  at  times  with  their  coosins  across  ue  sea, 
aod  Baying  that  they  represented  the  deeper  and  more 
lasting  qoiuities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  they  were  like 
the  artillery  of  its  army.'  The  welcome  from  English 
readers  had  astonished  and  deUghted  him.  In  1887  he 
contemplated  a  visit  to  Great  Britain ;  ^  and  he  some- 
times seems  even  to  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  an 
Enghsh  home.  One  can  be  more  Democratic  there  than 
in  America,  he  had  once  declared.* 

Of  hia  own  later  years,  he  said  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallace, 
who  called  frequently  daring  the  late  antomn  of  1891, 
"  I  osed  to  {eel  .  .  .  that  I  was  to  irradiate  or  emanate 
buoyancy  and  health.  But  it  came  to  me  in  time,  that 
I  was  not  to  attempt  to  live  to  the  reputation  I  had,  or 
to  mj  own  idea  of  what  my  programme  should  be ;  but 
to  give  oat  and  express  what  I  really  was ;  and,  if  I  felt 
like  the  devil,  to  si^  so  ;  and  I  have  become  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  this."  *  Whitman  has  so  often  been 
accused  of  a  self-conscious  pose,  that  this  partial  acknow- 
ledgment that  such  a  pose  had  existed  is  full  of  interest ; 
an  interest  accentuated  by  the  statement  that  he  de- 
liberately abandoned  it  in  his  later  years. 

Talking  was  at  this  time  often  an  effort ;  the  heavy 
feehng  in  his  head,  which  had  become  more  and  more 
frequent  since  his  first  illness,  increased  till  he  compared 
his  brain  to  "  sad  dough,"  or  "  an  apple  dnmphng  ".  At 
times,  when  he  was  really  prostrated,  his  head  was  ' '  like 
ten  devils".' 

The  portrait 
some  patriarcl 
The  volume,  0 
sixty  pages  of 
interest.  He 
on  a  rather  d 
there  with  wistnu  nnmour. 
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The  preface,^  written  two  sommers  before,  describes 
him  as  moved  by  the  smiBhine  to  the  playfalnesB  of  a 
kid,  a  kitten  or  a  frolicsome  wava  He  finds  a  grim 
satiefoctioQ  even  in  his  preseot  state,  coontin^  it  as  a 
part  of  his  ofFering  to  toe  cause  of  the  Union  and  . 
America,  for  he  has  no  doabt  of  its  origm  in  the  strain 
of  the  war-years.  Of  the  war,  and  of  us  part  in  it,  he  | 
^owjieefr«lLJ^_s^eavM  as  reminiscent.  \ 

The  prose  memorancia  are^pFttlCipally  memorial  of  old 
friends,  and  familiar  books  and  places,  and  are  fall  of 
those  generous  appreciations  which  were  a  delightful 
feature  of  his  later  life.  Among  others,  are  tnbutee  to 
Queen  Victoria,  to  his  friend  Tennyson,  and  to  the  great 
American  poete.^ 

He  returns  again  to  his  gospel  of  health,*  as  the 
message  most  needed  in  the  world  to-day;  a  message 
which  would  contrast  with  the  cir  of  Carlyle  or  of 
Heine,  or  of  almost  any  of  the  dweliers  in  that  Europe 
which  he  sees  afar  off,  as  a  sort  of  vast  hospital  or 
asylum  ward.  It  has  been  his  own  single  purpose  to 
arouse  the  soul,  the  essential  giver  of  Divine  health,  in, 
his  readers.  His  aim  has  uways  been  rehgions ;  he; 
foresees  the  coming  of  a  new  religion  which  shall 
embrace  both  the  feminine  beauty  oi  Christianity  and 
the  masculine  splendour  of  Paganism.* 

The  poems  are  still  in  the  vein  of  November  Bought. 
They  are  the  utterance  of  ceriiain  belated  elements  in 
bis  lue-experience,  without  which  his  book  would  be  in- 
complete. Some  review  his  past ;  others  anticipate  his 
future. 

The  most  important  is  the  poem  "Jo  the  Sunset 
^zeaze^^  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  expression  61  bi^ 
mystical  attitude  toward  nature.  The  breeze  brings  to 
this  lonely,  sick  man, incapable  of  movement,  the  infinite 
message  of  God  and  of  the  world  ;  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
V  loving  and  holy  companion,  the  distillation  and  essence 
Vif  all  material  things,  the  most  godly  of  spirits  : — 

■Conip.  Prvte,  468;  qf.  L.  o/O.,  403  (to  Bmp.  Willlunl.). 
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«  p«Detnt<Dg  me  from  hsad  to  foot), 

±  leui  uiD  HAji  me  piKiruia  voat — i.  fefil  the  mighty  northern  I&kea, 

I  leel  tha  ooe&n  a>iKt  the  foiwt — wmehow  I  fe«l  tha  globe  itMlf  twift- 

■winuDiDS  In  nMoe ; 
Thou  blovn  fiom  U|m  m  lovsd,  now  goua— h^y  from  endloM  Man, 

Qod-Mint, 

S'oT  thou  art  sidritDftl,  Godly,  ma«t  of  all  knomt  to  my  mdm), 
Inlatat  to  tpMk  to  me,  hen  ftnd  now,  wh*t  word  hM  nerai  toO,  uid 
eumot  tell, 
Att  thou  not  nniveTMl  oonamCe'a  dlatUlatloo  ?    Law's,  all  Aitronomy** 
un .  laal  nflnament  T 
HMt  thou  no  loul  f    Can  I  not  know,  identify  thee  7 

One  cannot  doabt  the  feeling  behind  these  passionate 
lines,  or  qnestion  the  soul-contact  which  the  old  poet 
felt  with  the  things  we  are  complacently  and  ignorantly 
contented  to  regard  as  mere  antomata,  moved  by 
mechanical  force.  For  Whitman,  Nature  was  a  soul ; 
a  soul,  thoagh  strange  and  often  seeming-hostile,  yet 
beloved  and  really  loving;  a  sool,  whose  infinite  life 
is,  without  exception,  seeking  and  groping  after  its 
divine  source.  He  deliberately  ennmerates  a  catalogue 
of  things  evil  to  make  the  significance  of  his  meaning 
clear. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  related,  on  the  last  page, 
to  a  carious  thonght  which  occupied  his  mind  at  this 
period.  While  the  im^nation  which  has  prompted  all 
bis  poems  has  not  been  exactly  himself,  it  has  become  so 
intimately  related  to  him  that  he  cannot  now  conceive  of 
himself  existing  after  death  unaccompanied  by  it ;  hence 
his  Goodbye,  m^  Famy  is  but  a  new  welcome,  a  vaU 
atque  ave.^ 

There  are  two  more  poems,  not  included  in  this  volume, 
which  aeem  to  close  his  work.  One,  the  last  thing  that 
he  composed,  was  a  final  greeting  to  Columbus,  who  had 
become  in  his  mind  a  type  of  the  poet  of  the  future.^ 

The  other,  the  last  that  I  can  note  of  these  "  conclud- 
ing chirps,"  *  as  he  would  call  them,  is  a  beautiful  cor- 
rection of  the  popolar  picture  of  deatii's  valley.  Before 
Whitman — and  he  of  all  men  had  a  right  to  speak  upon 
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the  sabject,  becaose  be  knew  Death,  as  it  were,  pexson- 
ally — there^pread  oot  a  very  different  landscape : — 

Of  the  broad  blessed  light  ftnd  perfeot  air,  wiUi  m««dawB,  rippling  tides, 

sod  treaa  and  flowers  uid  grass. 
And  the  low  ham  at  living  bneae — ftnd  In  the  mldat  Ood's  beantltul 

et«m&l  right  hand, 
Thee,  holiest  minister  of  Heaven — thee,  envo;,  nsheier,  guide  a(  last 

ot  all, 
Bieb,  florid,  loosener  of  the  striotare-knot  oall'd  lite. 
Sweet,  peaoefnl,  wsloome  Death. 

Ab  his  book-making  thus  drew  to  a  finish,  he  occupied 
himself  with  his  own  tomb.  This  was  being  erected 
through  the  antomn  of  1691  among  the  young  beeches 
and  hickories  of  a  new  cemetery,  a  few  miles  oat  of 
Camden.  It  was  built  of  grey  granite  into  the  bank, 
and  framed  after  a  well-known  design  of  Blake's.^ 

At  once  plain  bat  impressive,  it  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  poor  little  cottage  in  which  he  died.    And  the 
fact  iUoBtratee  again  Whitman's  simple  acceptance  of  I 
reaUties.     He  knew  that  his  grave  must  be  a  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  and  having  brooght  the  bones  of  his  father  I 
and  mother  to  he  beside  his  own,  he  gave  all  possible  / 
dignity,  for  the  sake  of  the  book  and  tiie  cause,  to  thisj 
his  last  resting-place.  ' 

While  he  was  thoa  spending  a  considerable  sam  apon 
his  tomb,  the  extra  expenses  entailed  by  his  prolonged 
illness  were  being  met,  miknown  to  him,  by  the  gener- 
osity of  his  Camden  friends.  After  his  death,  his 
execators  were  sarprised  to  find  that  there  was  in 
the  bank  a  considerable  reserve,^  amoonting  to  several 
hundred  pounds,  available  for  distribution  between  his 
sisters  and  his  brother  Edward,  according  to  the  terms 
of  his  will. 

In  mid-December,  1891,  Whitman's  right  lung  became 
congested,  and  when  Dr.  Bncke  urived  on  the  22nd  the 
death-rattle  had  already  been  heud,  and  his  immediate 
passing  was  anticipated.' 
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At  ChiisbuaB,  John  Burroughs  came  over,  and  found 
snch  an  nnoonqaered  look  npon  the  sufferer's  face  that 
the  thonght  of  death's  nearness  seemed  impossible.* 
From  8t.  Louis  came  Jessie  Whitman,  her  father, 
Jefferson,  having  died  a  year  earlier;  and  the  colonel 
brother,  who  seems  now  to  t 
spent  at  least  one  anzions  n 
Johnston  also  came  over  fro 
of  his  old  friend.    But  ever 
interviews  became  more  anc 
for  the  soUtnde  and  sileno 
hardest  to  give. 

The  wintry  days  at  the 
by  in  suffering  and  patienc 
gratefnl  for  the  intimate  ec 
Horace  Traubel ;  writing  ol 
faithful  ".*  Though  he  w 
longing  for  death.  He  hf 
grew  colder  and  more  ema 
become  terrible,  and  the  a 
tinuance  brought  fear  for  I 
heart. 

In  mid- January,  however, 
baby  was  bom  and  called  i 
brought  in  to  be  fondled 
IngersoU  called,  and  his  ma| 
and  words  of  profound  affect 

his  friend.  Then,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  tenth 
edition  of  his  works  appeared,*  and  special  copies  were 
forwarded  to  his  friends.  He  contrived  to  write  brief  notes 
to  Dr.  Bncke  and  to  his  favourite  sister,  telling  them  of 
the  publication  and  of  his  condition. 

On  the  6th  and  7tb  of  February  he  wrote  a  last 
pathetic  letter,  which  was  lithographed  and  sent  out 
to  many  correspondents.  The  "little  spark  of  soul" 
which,  according  to  his  own  quaint  veraion  of  a  favourite 
saying  of  Epictetus,  had  during  all  these  months  beoi 
"  dragging  a  great  Inmmux  of  corpse-body  clumsily  to 
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and  fro  aronnd,"  was  still  glimmering.  His  friends 
were  ever  faithfal,  he  says,  and  for  his  Bodily  state,  "  it 
is  not  80  bad  as  yon  might  suppose,  only  my  sufferings 
mach  of  the  time  are  fearful  ".  And  he  added,  as  a  last 
diotom,  the  substance  of  his  latest  pnblic  thoughts — for 
he  read  the  newspapers  constantly  to  the  last—"  more 
and  more  it  comes  to  the  fore,  that  the  only  theory 
worthy  oar  modern  times,  for  great  literatore,  politics 
and  sociology,  most  combine  all  the  best  people  of  all 
lands,  the  women  not  forgetting  "} 

His  friend  over-eea,  AddingtOD  Symonds,  was  ill  and 
depressed,*  and  George  Stafford  passed  away  at  Glen- 
dale.  He  became  yet  more  silent ;  looked  over  his 
letters  and  the  jonmals  ;  took  and  rehshed  his  brandy- 
pnncb  and  slept.  Almost  daily  his  pain  increased,  and 
the  choking  mncns.  He  was  often  m  terrible  ezhane- 
tion,  and  the  long  nights  were  ahnost  unbearable. 
"  Dear  Walt,"  said  his  faithfal  friend,  as  he  bent  down 
and  kissed  him,  "  yon  do  not  realise  what  yon  have  been 
to  OB  "  ;  and  Walt  rejoined  feebly,  "  nor  yon,  what  yon 
have  been  to  me  ".' 

All  throagh  March  the  restlessness  and  agony  in- 
creased. There  seemed  to  be  no  parcel  of  his  emaciated 
body  which  was  not  the  larking  place  of  pain.  The 
stubborn  determination  of  his  nature  suffered  the  last 
throes  of  human  agony  before  it  would  surrender.  Thus 
he  leamt  the  lesson  of  death  as  few  have  ever  learnt 
it. 

Those  who  watched  could  do  little  but  love  him,  and 
for  that  his  dim  eyes  repaid  them  a  thousandfold  to  the 
end.  Without,  the  days  were  dismally  bleak ;  snow  lay 
heavily  upon  the  earth,  bat  in  the  big  three-windowed 
room  winter  seemed  still  more  fierce  and  dread. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  he  was  moved  on  to  a  water 
bed,  which  eased  him.  He  tried  to  laugh  when,  as  he 
turned  him  upon  it  and  the  water  slashed  around, 
Warry,  the  sailor-anrBe,  said  it  soundm  like  the  waves 
upon  a  ship's  flanks.     The  thonght  was  full  of  sagges- 

■  In  r«,  133  a.      ■  He  died  soon  kfter  Whitmui.      *  In  re,  499. 
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tions  ftud  chimed  with  his  own  ;  bat  the  mncne  choked 
him  into  silence. 

Next  day  he  wae  terribly  weak,  bat  restfol,  and  that 
ni^t  he  slept  and  seemed  easier.  On  the  following 
afternoon  they  saw  that  at  last  be  was  sarrendering. 
He  smiled  and  felt  no  longer  any  pain.'  Warry  moved 
bim  for  the  last  time  aboat  six  o'clock,  and  Walt  ac- 
knowledged the  change  with  ^titode.  Half  an  boor 
later,  bdding  Tranbel's  hand  \a  bis,  he  lapsed  silently 
into  the  Unlmown. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  rain  fell  softly  bearing 
its  harden  of  love  to  the  earth,  and  dripping  from  the 
eaves  apon  the  side-walk.  The  noble  ship  bad  sbpt 
its  cable  and  gone  forth  npon  "the  never-retnzning 
tide  ". 

Whitman  died  on  a  Saturday  night.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  from  eleven  to  two,  the  Mickle  Street 
boase  was  invaded  by  thoasands  of  people  of  every  age 
and  class,  who  bad  come  to  take  a  fast  look  at  the 
familiar  face.  "  It  was  the  face  of  an  aged,  loving 
child,"  said  one  of  them.' 

Among  the  rest  came  an  old  Washington  conu:ade,' 
who  was  unrecognised  by  the  policeman  keeping  order 
at  the  little  door.  No,  said  be,  it  is  late,  and  the  bonae 
is  full  already.  With  a  bitter  and  broken  heart,  be  was 
taming  away  bewildered  from  the  place,  when  one  of 
the  others  saw  bim  and,  heartily  calUng  his  name,  led 
him  in. 

How  many,  many  thoughts  surged  through  bis  brain, 
as  be  looked  on  that  dear  face,  and  poignantly  remem- 
bered again  the  old  days !  How  he  reproached  himself 
for  the  lone  lapses  that  bad  crept  of  late,  half-observed, 
into  their  mtimacy !  Why  had  be  not  been  here  these 
months  past,  nursing  and  caring  for  one  who  had  been 
dearer  to  him  than  bis  father  ?  Why  bad  be  left  bim  in 
his  last  agonies  to  hired  helpers,  however  kind,  and  to 
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new  friends.  Sorely,  he  thought,  the  old  are  deurer — if 
they  be  tnie. 

He  went  oat  with  the  crowd  to  Harleigh,  saw  the 
strange  ceremony,  and  heard,  without  onderatanding 
them,  the  fine  words  spoken.  And  then,  refnsing  to  be 
comforted,  he  escaped,  walking  home  alone  along  the 
dosty  roads  —  atone  forever  now  —  the  tears  coorsing 
down  his  cheeks. 

But  come !  he  would  no  longer  waste  the  honrs  in 
vain  reproaches.  Walt,  after  aS,  nnderstood.  He  had 
always  nnderstood,  and  felt  the  depth  of  love  that  some- 
times seeks  so  false  an  expression  in  jealonsy.  Come 
now,  he  will  live  henceforward  by  the  thoaght  and  in  the 
unclouded  love  of  his  old  Walt,  once  his  and  his  now 
forever. 

Of  course,  he  had  not  nnderstood  Walt,  not  as  these 
scholars,  these  writers  and  poets  understood  him.  But 
he  had  been  "awful  near  to  him,  nights  and  days". 
And  those  letters  of  his  1  Sometimes  he  thought  that 
in  the  passion  of  his  yoong  plain  manhood,  he  had  come 
nearer,  yes,  nearer  than  any  other,  to  that  great  loving 
souL  And  for  my  part,  I  am  not  sure  ttiat  he  was 
mistaken. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  new  cemetery,  oat  along  Haddon 
Avenue  beyond  the  Dominican  Convent  where  dwell  the 
Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Bosary,  they  had  buried  the 
remains  of  Walt  Whitman's  body.  The  hillside  above 
the  pool  had  been  covered  with  folk;  and  np  on  the 
beech-spray  over  the  tomb,  the  first  blue-bird  had  sung 
its  plaintive-sweet  promise  of  the  breaking  spring.' 

In  the  palm-decked  white  pavilion,  with  its  open  sides, 
the  words  of  the  old  poet's  Chant  of  Death  had  mingled 
with  those  of  the  Cmrist  and  of  the  Buddha,  and  with 
the  half-choked  sentences  of  living  lovers  and  friends. 
"I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  entombment  of  Christ," 
writes  one;  and  another  mormaied,  "We  are  at  the 
summit ". 

'  Dt,  Bnoke  In  WkU.  FUlomkip. 
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But  the  iMt  words  had  beea  epoken  by  IngerBoll — "  I 
loved  him  living,  and  I  love  him  still  ".* 

"  To  tell  you  the  troth,"  writes  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  "  I  have  never  had  the  feeling  that  Walt 
Whitman  was  dead.  I  think  of  him  as  still  there,  cap- 
able of  writing  to  me  at  any  time,  and  my  thongbts 
often  turn  to  bun  for  his  friendly  sympathy."' 

It  is  incredible  that  any  bein 
entered  npon  that  life  of  love  v 
the  Bonl  as  God's  own  life,  can  be 
by  death.  What  onr  life  is  we 
speak  with  any  confidence  of  tb 
which  we  call  death ;  bnt  love  ^ 
IttgetsoU  rightly  gaessed,  is  tb< 
mortabty. 
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Nftomi  Wil 
Society,  but  apoQ  itu 
ever  a  member.  She 
Captam  John  WUUaE 
bad  been  put-owner 
IsdiBn  trade,  plying 
in  1767  he  was  man 
Thomas  Williams,  al 
time. 

The  name  of  Thom 
leoorda  of  this  distric 
a  son  John,  was  at  C 
Cold  Spring.  This  1 
sea-going  grandfathei 
Wiliia.mil  and  TamoB 
name  oooars  in  a  dc 
this  John  and  his  sc 

Another  Captain  Tl 
Bay,"  was  in  1768  t 
ormte.  Twenty-one  j 
van  VelBOr  were  serr 
of  horse,  but  they  do 

In  the  almenoe  of  e 
the  frequency  of  the  n 
— owing  to  ^e  fact  th 
man)  settled  hereaboi 
tnry  —  one  oan  only 
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bmilT  of  Naomi  WUliuns  from  the  Sooiety.  It  is  poadbls 
thftt  her  father  married  ont,  thus  forfeiting  nia  membership 
aooording  to  the  old  laws  of  the  Booiety  ocmoaniing  maniage 
with  a  non-member.  Or  the  War  of  Independence  may  have 
claimed  his  active  portjoipation  and  thus  anapped  the  bond. 
Or,  again,  olionmetanoes  connected  with  Ms  Eoofeesion,  or 
difBoiutieB  in  attending  the  meetings  for  woTship,  may  have 
caused  his  name  to  be  dropped  from  the  lists  of  membership. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  doabt,  howeref ,  that  his  danghter'a 
sympathies  remained  with  the  Friends. 
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WHITMAN  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

T?  DWABD  CAEPENTBE  wrote  in  the  Reformer,  Febru- 
jP.  ary,  1903,  p.  89 ;"  In  a  letter  to  J.  Addington  Symonda 
(mh  August^  1890),i  he  [Whitman]  mentioned  that  he  had 
ux  ohildien.  Symonde,  writiDg  to  me  in  1893,  quoted  the 
passage  in  qaeation  from  this  letter  of  Whitman's,  and  it  runs 
as  follows :  '  &fy  life,  young  manhood,  mid-age,  times  Soath, 
etc.,  have  been  jolly  bodily,  and  doubtless  open  to  oritioiem. 
Tho'  onmarried  I  have  had  six  ohildren — two  are  dead — one 
living,  Southern  grandohild,  fine  boy,  writes  to  me  oooasionally 
^-oironmstanoes  (oonneoted  with  their  fortune  and  benefit) 
have  separated  me  from  intimate  relations.'" 

In  a  letter  to  Carpenter,  farther  attested  in  oonversatioa 
with  myself  Horace  Tranbel  says  :  "  Walt  frequently  in  his 
later  years  made  allusions  to  the  faot  of  hie  fatherhood. 
That  18,  to  me.  One  nieh^  jnst  previous  to  his  death,  I 
went  with  Hamed  to  W^t's  room,  at  Walt's  request,  to  get 
a  sort  of  deposition  in  the  matter,  its  detail,  eto.,  etc.  .  .  . 
But  he  was  taken  side  in  our  preaenoe  and  was  unable  to 
proceed.  There  the  thing  rested  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  could  never 
resume  the  subjeot.  He  wished  to  have  the  reoital  'put 
away  in  Hamed'a  safe,'  as  he  said,  '  in  order  that  some  one 
should  authoritativdy  have  all  the  facts  at  oommand  if  by 
some  misfortune  a  public  disottssion  of  the  inoident  were 
ever  provoked '.  .  .  .  He  did  not  wish  the  matter  broaohed. 
He  fdt  that  it  would  indisputably  do  a  great  injnry  to  some 
one,  God  knows  who  (I  do  not).  During  Walt's  li»t  siok- 
ness  his  grandson  came  to  the  house.  I  was  not  there  at 
the  time.  Wheo  W.  mentioced  the  oocurrenoe  to  me  I  »• 
pressed  my  regret  tiiat  I  had  missed  him,  '  I  wish  I  might 
see  him.'    'Qod  forbid!'  [said  Whitman].  .  .  ." 

■0(  which  1  hav«  Mcn  tht  originsl  diaft. 
(349) 
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A  I  wu  infonsad  in  Cwndaa  ttut  there  wen  two  Soatham  (7) 
/  l&dies,  ooa  of  wIund  had  died.  Then  wu  ao  iminsaioD 
unoog  my  itdonoMatm  that  Whitmao  wu  a^diddy  pledged, 
by  the  family  <rf  (Hie  if  not  botti  ol  these  ladiea,  nerer  to  hint  at 
hu  lelalionihip  to  tiie  ohildrui.  Sa  told  Tiaabel  that  thb 
enforoed  wpacatioD  wae  the  tai^y  <rf  his  life.  There  is  a 
lore-lattec  extant,  signed  with  a  psendonym,  dated  tnm  New 
ToA  in  1862,  eridenUv  written  by  a  enltinted  woman.  If 
the  gnndehild  who  oalled  at  HiiUe  Stnet  in  1891  was  from 
the  Bonth — the  ooireepondeiit  erf  Symcnd's  letter,  as  one  may 
stispeot — it  is  diSBoolt  to  pat  the  birth  of  his  father  or  mother 
mnch  later,  I  think,  thsji  1860.  It  is  notioeahle  that  Whitman 
deebxtyed  the  referenoes  among  his  papers  to  the  New  Orleans 
Tisit,  beyond  those  already  printed  in  his  prose  works.  In  a 
book  of  memoranda  refening  to  his  early  years,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamed,  I  hare  noted  the  tearing  oat  ot 
several  leaves  after  the  entary  <rf  hie  starting  for  New  Orieane. 
The  spaoifioation  of  "  one  living  Boathem  p«adohiId,"  and  of 
foar  children  still  bving  in  1890,  snggeete  the  probability  that 
the  seoood  lady  was  not  living  in  the  Sonth. 
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SBfi ;  an  avenge  Ameiloan,  64 ; 
his  passion  for,  68 ;  describes,  96; 
bis  symbol  for,  139 ;  symbollo 
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and  trea-iDtsrobange,  806-7 ;  and 
iabour-problem,  807-13 ;  W.'s 
Ideal  for,  319 ;  "  matsiial  tonn- 
datlona,"  331 ;  A.  and  solidariCj, 
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idealism,  nd,  uiii,  80-1,  177; 

its  power  of  assimilation,  zxiv. 
American  character  of  L.  of  <3., 

109. 
Amerioan  OTniaism,  964. 
American  iiteratura,  W.  and,  60. 
American  opinion  hostile  to  L.  of 

a.,  314,  888. 
Amerioan  poet,  tbe,  Emerson's  dio- 

tiuu,  04 ;  general  expeotauoj  ol 

an,  94 ;    W.'s  prophecy   of  an, 

90-6 ;  W.  as  the,  ISS  n. 
Amerioan  poets,  W.  and  the,  104, 

379 ;  need  for,  97. 
JiMricon  Bwitw,  W.  writes  for,  37. 
Anger  of  W.,  sudden,  316,  286, 837. 
Animals,  W.'s  feeling  of  Unship 

with,  99. 
"  Answerer,  Song  of  the,"  103. 
Anthony,  Sasan  B.,  136. 
Antietam,  battle  of,  182-3. 
Anti-Nebraska  men,  134. 
Anti-slavery  party,  4fi. 
Appearance,   W.'s,   976,   383,  989, 

896.    See  PortraiU. 
"Appearances,    Of    the    terrible 

donbt  ol,"  104. 
Arabian  Nithii.  W.  reads,  19. 
Atistoorat,  poem  on  an,  BS. 
Annorj  Square  Hospital,  W.  at 

the,  ISO,  194,  903. 
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33;  popular,  43 ;  in  N.  Y.,  B4. 
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Bea  "Thou  Uothw,"  ato. 
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life,"  IU-6. 
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217-8;  Tisita  W„  SCI.  306,  368, 
305,312;  W.  T)aita.331,a66,270. 

Burroughs,  Un.,  281. 

"Br  Blue  Ontario's  Shore,"   128, 

Bttod,  91,  830,  838 ;  W.  uid,  69, 


hla  lUe  there,  30O.1 ;  remoTea 
to  131.  StSYBDa  St.  396;  Irianda 
there.  367,  830;  Uterur  work, 
307.    See  Ulokla  St 

OuMdft,  811;  W.  plaoa  to  lecture 
in,  139 ;  goea  to,  371-7 ;  intereit 
in,  376-7. 

Ouiuy,  W.'s,  319. 

Capital  pnniahment,  W.  oppoiM, 
88,  12. 

Oapltot,  W.  often  at  the  301-2. 

"  Oaptain  I  m;  Capt&la  1 "  337. 

Ckriyla,  Thoa.,  30.  81,  91,  92,  131, 
368.  391.  391.  396,  S06,  818,  338, 
389 ;  death  of.  801 ;  and  L.  of  a., 
171 ;  hie  3lioolimg  Wtvora.  281, 
386;  W.  and.  U.  09.  3^. 

Cam^a.  Andrew,  317. 

Oarp^ltr,  Th»,  bv  O'Connor,  191. 
237-0. 

Oarpenter,  Edwud,  368 ;  viaiu  W., 
966-9;  aocoDDt  of.  966-7;  hla 
TmoariU  D§nueraeii,  367 ;  hia 
aooount  of  W.,  367-9;  Moond 
vlrit  to  W..  900-7;  hie  drt  of 
OrMtitm,  qn.,  167 ;  on  W.'*  ohil- 
dren.  349.60, 

Carpenter,  Tamoiin,  317. 

Oarpentering.  W.  take*  np.  07 ; 
helpful  toliim,  86;  ^vea  up,  87. 

Oarpenteta,  133. 

Oaas.  LewjB,  14. 

Catalogues  in  L.  of  Q.,  SI.  160, 322. 

Caation,  highly  developed  In  W., 


0*L,AMDa,  meaning  of  the  word, 
163. 

Oalaintu  (poema),  163-7,  353 ;  moat 
esoteric  ol  W.'a  poems.  163 ; 
poUtioal  Blsnifloanoa,  168  ;  per- 
aonal  revelstion  In,  166 :  un- 
derlying philoaophj  ol,  166-7  ; 
vlndloated,  191;  J,  A,  Symonds 
and.  331. 

Cklboon,  J.  C,  34.  79. 170. 

CaUfomia,  IS,  68-1. 

Oalilomian  redwood  trea,  360. 

CaWin,  131, 

Camden  described,  346;  W.  in. 
SXTll,  318,  378,  310;  lonellneaa 
(hera,  90J  ;  at  S23,  Steven*  St., 


Cliunpagne,  W.'a  taite  tor,  810. 
"  Ohameion  of  Amerioa."  lSI-3. 
OhanoellonTllle,  battle  of.  184. 
■■  Chanting  the  Square  Daiflo,"  313. 

See  Satan. 
"  Chants  DemoonUo,"  160. 
Ohaiity,  W.  and,  313-3. 
Ohatt&no<Ma,  batUe  of,  187. 
Chestnut  St  Opera  House.  PhUa 

delphla,  317, 
Chioa«o,  W,  Tlaits.  61. 
Child,  in  W.'s  nature,  the,  76,  814; 

dreama  of  a,  00. 
OMlArtn  of  Adant,  126. 111-7, 109- 

63,a84-«;  dtfflonltjoldlwiiiriiig. 
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160-1 ;  Hn.  OUohcut  uid. 


Ohink,  W.  Ulb  of,  S66. 
CbineH  prcverb,  ziiii. 
ChiM,  319,  345.    8m  JeaiiB. 
"Ohtut-pottnit"  of  W.,  87. 
Ohristiuilty,   W.   uid,   75-7, 

397,  83S. 
OhronieU,   Tht,    W.   H.    BoasetCi 

WTitM  on  W.  in,  239. 
ObuTCh,  W.  In  b  BraoUjn,  68. 
OhoTohH,  W.  uid  the,  43,  7S-6, 

142,  341,  380,  838. 
Cincinnati  Soolaty,  38. 
QUcensbip  vaA  th«  moI,  906 ;  for 

&U,  340. 
Oitr-Ufa,  attrutlon  for  W.,  114 

mod«m,  xzTjil. 
Oit7'populationB,  807. 
CUn,  Adft,  189. 

OlMB-fraling,  W.'a  dialiiie  of,  9)33. 
OtaaflioiJ  AUniloni  Kvoided  in  L.  of 

a.,  109. 
OUy,  Hen^  38,  40, 43,  79,  134. 
OlMathes,  HTmn  of,  334. 
Olunenti,  He,  W.  appmntioad  to, 

19-90. 
OleTBl&ad,  PrtoldeDt,  314,  320. 
Olothei,  W.'s,  B8,  110,  140,  804, 

881. 
Oole,  UuT,  934. 
Ooleridg*.  B.  T.,  91, 119,  290. 
ColoDDB,  Vittoik,  9ec. 
OoUtnAiait  ltagaMH4,  W.  wiitM  foi, 

37. 
Oolambtu,  xx-xzl,  343.    3MPrau«r 

o/C. 
"OolnmbuB,  A  thought  of,"  340. 
Common  people,  W.'s  love  of  the, 

114. 
Companloiu.  the  Qreot,  168. 
Can^ileU   Prom,  qu.,   4T-8.      3ee 

FootQotca. 
"Oompost,  Thie,"  139. 
Oomnde,  W.  m  »,  67 ;  Ood  the  pet- 
feet,  344. 
Oomndea,  ft  sooie^  of,  313. 
Oomndeshlp,  Oalamut  poemi  of. 

163 ;  politioal  edgnifioknce  of,  163 ; 

W.  iDrtitutae  k  rite  ot,  16C;  phU- 


324 ;  univetsal  pouibilit;  of,  999- 

300 ;  W.'a,  133, 119, 168, 196, 328, 

333  3,  353,  975.  397. 
Oomte,  A.,  63,  363. 
CoQcord,  W.  at,  281-3. 
OoQorete,  W.'i  love  tor  the,  60 ; 

qiuliW,  W.'I,  198. 
Cone;  lelaiid  Beach,  W.  goea  to, 

40,  67.  154. 
ConfedaiBo;    of    Sonthem    Stataa 

adopt)  a  ooQstiCutioii,  175. 
OonicioDineBB,  the  anfolding  of,  69  ; 

the  doQble  oature  of,  79-4 ;  super- 

hunukU  elements  in,  S3B ;  W.'s, 

916.     See   also    "  Cosmic    con- 

■ciousneas  ". 
Contervalor    (PhUadelphia).    Z^. 


33. 

Contemponr;  Club,  the,  883. 
Contemporary  B«dkvi  bud  W.,  358. 
Oonveraion,  W.'i  erporianoe  ooeq- 

parad  with,  70,  73. 
Conway.  Honcure,  93,  110-3,  344. 
Coolneea,  W.'a,  66. 
Cooper,  Fenimore,  43,  59 ;  W.'s  love 

for  the  novels  of.  19. 
"  Copperheads,"  185. 
"Ooamic  oonsoionaneaa,"  W.'s,  59, 

117,  119,  168,  334,  S93;    W.'s 

eiperienoe  of,  79-3 ;  InfloMiatt  on 

atyle,  lSO-1,  158-4;   Di.  Bnoke 

on,  270. 
Cotton  in  the  3onth,  34,  35. 
Govpat,  W.,  390. 
Oretomt,  The,  Nan  Orleans,  46. 
Criterioit,    The,   otitioism   of    W., 

108. 
Critic,  The,  cTitioiam  of  W.,  lOS. 
Critioiama  of  Whitman,  171,  329, 

934-5,  327-8,  339  n.,  884-5,  bj  W., 

109,339. 
Cromwell,  O.,  131. 
Croton  Water-worin,  H.  T.,  43. 
Gruoifled,  To   blm   that   was." 

167-8,  337. 
Oalpepper,  Va.,  W.  visit*,  302. 
Cuba  anDaxfttion  deaired,  135. 
Cavier,  193. 
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DaUv  tT*K$  uid  W.,  368. 

Duift,  C.  A.,  127. 

DftDoing,  W.  approraa,  i8. 

Du)]i?ill«,  209. 

Dante,  ST,  109, 164,  326,  318. 

Dutmooth  CoUeae,  N.  H.,  W. 
iltttf,  346. 

DuwId,  0..  63. 

Davi«,  JeffenoD,  79,  188. 

Dftvia,  Marj,  805,  SlB-Sl,  SS6. 

DMCh,  W.  Md  the  IdM  of,  9, 12, 
101,  103,  168,  168-9,  24S-8,  349, 
S66, 381,  287, 910-1 ;  immorUliCr 
and,  16J-B,  166 ;  wBkum*  (o,  1S3 ; 
W.  iMniB  leMon  of,  349,  S48 ;  in 
Bhodow  of,  363-4;  W.'a,  344;  re- 

Sorted,  247. 
»«th'B  VftUev,"  340-1. 
D«clMD«tioii,  L.  of  a.  written  Iot, 

98. 
DeoUrfttion  of  ladepMidence,  xxili, 

33. 
DelibttMte  wft;  of  W.  in  hoapttals, 

196 ;  ohuMMc  of  W.,  304., 
DamooMo;  in  Now  York.  8a.v 
Dsmooraor,  W.  u,  836.  . 
Demoomoy,  dangera  of.    See  Dam. 

VittM. 
Dtmoerat,  W.  edits,  37. 
Democntta  put;,  13, 38, 40, 79, 8S, 

186,  173. 
Dtmoetalic  Bnitw,  W.  write*  for, 

3a. 

Dtrnueratie  VUlaa,  W.  ai  work  on, 
334 ;  Anienas's  a«ed  for  n«tion&l 
litenture,  386;  reuons  for  hU 
oritioiun,  297 ;  vut  task  of 
America,  tb. ;  fean  for  her,  338, 
388-9  n. :  her  need  for  religion, 
388,  and  for  great  men,  339 ;  too 
mnoli  "onltare,"  241;  need  oj 
Mrsonalitj,  of  religion  and  of 
literature.  243,  246,  348. 

Denver,  272,  820. 

Depreidon,  W.'s,  during  iUnoM, 
349. 

■Dertl,  If  I  felt  Uke  the,"  388. 
Bee  Satan. 

Dlokens  In  America,  SO,  42.  i 

Dlx,  Dorothea,  196.  I 

Dixon,  Thomai,  and  L.  ofO.,  171, ! 


'EX  355 

Don  Qaizote,  W.  reada,  08. 
Doubt,  W.  and,  100, 169, 164. 
••  DoDgb.faoea,"  37, 89. 
"  Dougb-taoe  Song,  A,"  89. 
DoDglaa,  S.  A.,  44, 80, 134. 196, 173, 

174,  176. 
Dranutio^ft,  W.  haa  not  the,  73. 
Dreams,  W.  on,  103. 
Dojle,  Peter  Q.,  210,  216,  368,  801, 

306,  386,  344-6 ;  aooouot  of,  280 ; 

and  W.,  331-4;  nnnet  W.,  347- 

8 ;  letters  to,  SCO,  etc  ;  baggage- 

maater,  367. 
I>red  Scott  decision,  13S. 
Dress.     See  Clothes. 
Driving,  W.'s  love  of,  308,  314. 
Drum-laps,    published,    306;    re- 

oaUed,  313.    Sm  L.  of  a. 
Dutob,  on  Long  Island,  8 ;  realism, 

W.'s,  88. 
During,  W.'s  long,  830. 

Baur  tales,  W.'s,  83-6,  366 ;  earlr 

versM,  W.'s,  89, 47-8,  390. 
Earth,   W.'s  oonoeptlon   of    the, 

117-9,880;  and  aril,  133. 
Editor,  W.  as  an,  87. 
EdnoaUon,  W.'a,  3a 
Edwaid     vn.      Sea    Prince    of 

Wales. 
SgoiBm,  a  divine.W;  of  L.  of  O., 

91. 
BsoUt,  W.  not  an,  68. 
Bldridge,  0.  (see  also  Thayer  and 

Eldridge),  191,  247-8,  381. 
Eleatlon,  methods  of  presidential, 


188. 

Ematton,  B.  W.,  niii,  S9,  63,  81, 
108, 110,  139,  186,  161,  176, 366, 
368,  391,  398,  808,  818,  836,  886; 

Kition  In  Amarioan  latter*, 
};  and  bee  rhjthm,  93-3; 
EmarsoD  and  Whitman,  69. 91-4, 
106-7, 113.  114-6,  13T,  1*8-7,  148, 
109,  163,  171,  923 ;  his  letter  to 
W.,  93-3, 137-8 ;  W.'s  letter  to  E., 
137,  179;  discosaion  between, 
146-7,  109,  338;  helpa  W.  to  gat 
foada  for  hospltaU,  198;  W.  re- 
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viaita,  381-3;  (heir  friendihlp, 
116,  168,  383-3 ;  oontiMt  of  hu 
Mid  W.'i  temMruDcinU!.  3M ; 
d«Mb  of,  801. 

Bmotionftl,  Atmosphwe  of  poeti;, 
39CM;  ohuMtet  of  W.'b  lUTtti- 
oism,  TO-1- 

Enfani  ^Adam.     Sae  OMJ<ir*n  0/ 

BngUih,  damuid  tor  L.  of  &.,  357 ; 

fftoiB  ol  W.,  338,  34S1   frienda 

help  W.,  3A8-S,  sM  Frienda :  hkbiC 

of  oompiomia«,  306;   language 

W.  aod  the,  97 ;  readen  of  L.  oj 

0.,  171 ;  Bevlewa,  W.  readi,  07 

W.'a  Kppreofatlon  of  the,  338. 
BoglMid  and  Amerioa  oompaied, 

lidi;  dispute  between,  18;  W.'~ 

idea  of  a  home  in,  838. 
Enjoyment,  W.'a  powax  of,  31i-0. 
£»-nM«M,  ireqnent  oae  hj  W.  of, 

216-7. 
-'  Euiemble,"  W.'a  uae  of,  2SS 
Epiotetua,  313,  US-S. 
Equality,  dootnne  of,  accepted  in 

the  Boath,  2G ;  W.'a  dootrina  of, 

102,297. 
Erie  Oanal  opened,  11. 
EuripideSi  58. 
"  Europe,  the  T9nd  and  78rd  year 

of  these  States,"  103. 
Europe,  Its  laok  of  aanitj,  339. 
Evanselioal,  W.  an,  77. 
Bvmvtg  MaU  (Mm  York).  345. 
Evil,  W.  and  the  problem  of,  133, 

13i,  1Q7,  313,  39i-6,  3(0;  evil  In 

W.'a  nature,  386. 
Svolntion,  W.'s  dootrine   of,   93, 

100. 
Bvolutioniita,  the,  231. 
Exhibition,    International,     1853, 

83-1. 
"  Erpoaition,   Song  of   the,"  345, 


•■  Facis,"  103. 

"  Facing  Weat  from   Oalifomia'i 

shores,"    163. 
Facta,  W.'a  love  tot,  60,  68. 
F^rfax  Seminary   Hoapital,   191, 

198. 


Faith,  W.'i,  99. 100, 155. 344, 364-5. 
Falmouth,  Va.,  183-4. 
Farragat,  Admiral,  183. 
Federal  aantfiDent  aiiad  by  ft«am- 


I'a   goape]   of,   396; 
phUowphyof,  16^7. 
Fcllowahlp,  W.'a,  Itaoharaoter,  114, 


Fdlowea,  Ool.,  '■  _ 

FeUovshlp,  aa  an  answer  to  donbt, 

161;   Morria'a   g        

ihiloaophy  of,  1 
Jowahlp,W,'a," 

399-800  i  with  Dj 

ideal  of,  142. 
FellowaUp,  the   Walt   Whitanaa, 

soon. 
>•  Feiona  on  trial  in  oonita.  Ton," 

166. 
Ferries,  W.  and,  350-1.  366.    See 

Brooklyn  Ferry. 
Ferry-boat,  W.  ateera  a  N.Y..  137. 
Fire-Ialand  Baacli,  L.  I.,  39. 
"  FlTBt,  0  aonffa,  for  a  prelude,"  306. 
"  For  yon,  0  Demoonoy,"  168. 
Forvert,  Edwin,  31. 
Kirtiiightlji  B4vitw,  U.  Oonwa/a 

article  on  W.  in,  110. 
Fourier,  309. 

Foarleriata,  W.  and  the,  838. 
Fowler,  Mr.,  67. 
Fowler  A  Wells.  ST,  109,  139. 
Pox,  Oeorge,  131, 173  -,  hia  myrtioal 

experience,  73^ ;  in  L.  I.,  4 ;  and 

W.,  398-800 ;  W.'a  eaaay  on,  839. 
France,  L.  of  0.  in,  345;  W.  and 

the  people  of,  380. 
Ftanoia  of  Aaslsi,  74, 1&9, 161, 169. 

337. 
PrMMm  SvAM,  46  n..  63;    da- 

aoribed,  85-7. 
Frederlokaborg,  battle  of,  1S8. 
Fr-MMum,  The,  W.  founda,  50.  68. 
Frdmont,  J.  0.,  68, 181. 
Frae-aoil  Demoorata,  iO,  MB,  56, 

181 :  W.  and  the,  40,  810. 
Free- trade,  177 :  W.  and,  306-7, 838, 

837.    Bse  also  Tari^. 
Friends,  W.'a  older  men.  38 ;  and 

women,  81 ;  in  ».  7„  137-9 :  in 

Waahlngton,  190-3 ;  drde  id,  340 ; 

In  Oamdcn,  306-7,  335,  311,  343 ; 

Bngtiah,  aMlit  W.,  353-9,  816-7; 

diastmilarity   among,    388;    hla 

need  of,  160,300-1;  aaltyof,16a. 
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Friendi,  Sooialy  of.    8«o  Qaaken. 
FiiMuU,  Fox'i,  398-9. 
Fritdnger,  E»ny,  819. 
Fritdiigw,Wui«n,819,3i3,848,8M. 
Mtoingw.  W.  W.,  SIS. 
AultiTe  SUtc  BUI,  79. 
■•^Uotll{«iiow,"ie6. 
Fuller  lOsMli),  Huguet,  1S6. 
Funeral,  W.'i,  SU4. 
Future,  Doet  jnitifled  b;,  97, 
Fntan,  W.'e  attltada  towude  ih», 
90S. 

Outm,  W.'t  love  of,  80,  93. 
Ouflald,  PtMidant,  801. 
(Hrlboldl  visits  Ametiok.  ITS. 
OMtiwm,  W.  L.,S1. 
Osotlenun,  Thoreka  thtnki  W,  s, 
lis. 


7.  2S1-3. 

OettTibans,  IwCtle  of,  IM,  187: 
Linoola  s  Bpeeoh  M,  164. 

OUohriM,  Anne  (Mn.  AlaxMidei), 
38S,  387,  368,  301,  396;  TMia 
L.  of  a.,  aao;  rtewa  of  0.  of 
Adam.  225-7,  384;  latten  pnb- 
liahed,  335 ;  goM  to  PhUadeldiia, 
368 1  Moonat  of,  363-6 ;  W,  iitiU, 
366;  deMb  of,  803,  830. 

OilohriBt,  Gmoe.  quoted,  368,  etc. 

Oilohritt,  Hetbert  H..  390. 

OicU,  Attitude  towud,  90. 

QlflDdftle.  W.  at,  aw,  386. 

Oodlfk.  lAd;,  364. 

Qod,  W.'a  idea  of,  76, 76, 101, 243-4, 


^Gcod-b^,  my  Fancy,  daeetibed, 
866-40;  title  asolained,  840. 

Oood  Qrau  PoU,  Th»,  by  O'OoDDor, 
101.  914.  33T.  888. 

QoTemmeDt,  porpoM  of  all,  240. 

Qrant,  Oen.,  1S3;  lakaa Vioksbiue, 
186;  at  OhattaIloog^  1ST ;  faith 
of  NoTth  Id  Grant,  IBB;  ends 
war,  ii. ;  Pieeident,  385 ;  and  the 
West,  373;  W.'>  belief  in,  90S; 
W.  appeals  to,  a09. 


"  Oieat  an  the  Mjtlii."  104. 
Onat  Eaatan  BtMUnshlp,  ITS. 
Onat  men,  W.  values,  389. 
OiMk,  W.  a,  379. 
Qcealey,  Horaoe,  39. 
Onrot,  368. 

H^ns,  31B. 

"  BaloTOD  D«ri."  880. 

Bale,  E.  B.,  106. 

Halleok,  Fiti-OMen,  43. 

Hamilton,  Alex.,  xzr,  38. 

"  Hand-Minor,  A,"  134. 

HappiDMS,  the  pnrpoM  of  thinga, 
101 ;  ot  old  age,  880. 

Harlan,  James.  919,  938,  397 ;  dis- 
misses W.,  318-4. 

Hailaictb  Oemeterr,  346. 

HameS,  T.  a.  rtJaUons  with  W., 
8SS,  349. 

H»rp«r's  Ferry,  IBS. 

BarrmaUM,  by  W.  D.  O'Connor, 
19a 

Harrison,  President,  88. 

Hartmaan,  S.,  819-90. 

Hawthorne,  H.,  84,  801. 

Health,  a  Bna  art,  341 ;  spiritnal 
baaU  of,  304,  889;  open-ur  and, 

Health.  W.  proud  ol  his.  68-9 ;  W. 
to  irradiate,  101,  883;  W.'a,  38; 
and  mystioal  experienoe,  69 ; 
W.'s  in  Waahington,  193 :  burta 
his  hand,  191;  careful  of  his, 
196 ;  affect  ol  heat  npoa,  300 ; 
first  illnesB.  303.4 ;  h.  seems  to  be 
good  again.  316;  (eels  eitremea 
of  olimate,  318 ;  Rossatti  thinks 
health  afleots  W.'a  philosophy, 
293;  DMtial  paralysis,  983;  lA- 
ness,  946 ;  details  reooontwl,  347 ; 
relapse,  343 ;  dsprasslon  aooom- 
paniea  Ulueas,  9^ ;  omdderation 
of  oaasee,  333-3;  illness,  poems 
in,  353-i ;  conTalesoenoe,  968  ; 
help  derived  from  Natare,  360-3 ; 
h.  Improved,  3T0;  lllin St.  Louis, 
37S ;  in  Oanada,  376-6 ;  bettai  in 
Boston,  983  ;  has  a  annstroka, 
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Patriotism,  W.'b,  arouted,  54-6. 
Panmanaokera,  8. 
"Paununok,"    nom-de-plnme   of 

W.,  89, 
Peabbdy,  Qeorge,  313. 
Peaoe,  efforts  towards,  185,  188 : 

need  for  heroic  Idea  of,  906-9. 
Penn,  William,  5. 
Pension,  proposed,  316. 
Personal  note  in  L.  of  O.,  168. 
Personality,  Oaipenter'a  aooonnt  of 

W.'a,   968,    906;  the  source   of 

power,    169 ;   W.'s    doctrine   of. 

989-40;  W.  retaiiu  sense  of  own, 

74 ;  W.'s,  inflaence  of,  90. 
PessimiBm,  Tolstoi's,  395-6 ;  Morris 

and  Buskin's,  996. 
Pfafi'e  Restaurant,  N.  Y.,  138-40. 
Philadelphia,  W.  in,   361,  381-5. 

See  Oamden. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  on  Lincoln,  191. 
Philoeaphf ,  W.'s  internet  in,  60-63. 
Phrenological    estimate    of    W.'s 

oharacter,  67-3. 
Pierce,  President,  80,  lOS,  136. 
"  Pitmeera  1  O  Pioneers  1 "  306. 
Pittsburg,  W.  at,  371. 
Plato.  68, 131, 138,  939,  340,  28:1  ; 

and  W.,  224,  291-9. 
Plotinus,  121. 
Poe,  B.  A.,  37,  69,  958,  390 ;  W. 

meets.  19. 
Poet,  W.  deKribes  his  ideal,  95-7, 

103,   117-6,  133-4;  need  of  the 

poet  for  ezpresaion,  89-90 ;  alone 

realises  unity  of  all,  343  ;  W.  as 
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Poatry,  W.'s  view  of,  89-61.  109 ; 
W.  rends  b;  the  aeft,  60 ;  ohsngaa  I 
in  modern  Snglwh,  a69-290. 

Polk,  President,  40,  48. 

Poor,  ft  meiMMM  to  Demoomoy,  the 
veij,  240,  310-1. 

Pope,  A.,  W.  oompared  with,  Iftl, 

PopulktioD  ot  America,  sxv,  176, 

dos. 

Portraits  of  W.  in  36th  *eat,  66-7 ; 

L.  of  Q.  portnit,  110;  "gentle 

shepherd,''   218;   othen,  14ai, 

143,230,307,331.388.    See  Ub( 

of  liluBtnUons. 
Pose,  W.'s.  388. 
Potter,  Dr.  J.,  on  W.,  339-80. 
Prairiea.  W.  and  the,  271. 
Praise,  W.'b  Iots  of,  308,  S8fi- 
Prayer,  W.  and,  76. 
^  Prayet  ol  OolumbtiB,"   263 ;  de- 

■oribed.  264^. 
Pre-existenoe.W.'edootiioeof,  101. 
Preface  ot  IBSS  uabd  for  poemB, 

116;  omitted,  129  ;  In  lelections. 

228. 
Prefaat  to  1871  ed..  24S.  i 

Preface  to  2nd  Annex,  839. 
Pi»-Bapfaaslite  Brotherhood.  97.      | 
Priofl.  Mrs.  Abby,  139,  319  30. 
Price,  Miss,  qa.,  219-30.  ! 

Pride,  W.'b,  166,  317. 
Printer,  W.  m  a,  19-30,  66. 
PrieoDS    of  the    South,   187;    W. 

TlaitB  priaon*.  1I1.3. 
Property.    W.  and  pri*ate,    340; 

rights  of.  311. 
Pioaecntion  ot  W,  proposed  in  1866, 

137  ;  in  1382,  984-fi. 
"  ProBtitate,  To  a  Oonunon,"  ISS. 
Proud  hoa,  809. 
PubliBher,  W.  as  his  own,  219, 368. 

369.  2S6,  SOS. 
Punishment,  method  of.  30. 
"Pupil,  Toft,"  169. 
PaTitauism.  W.  free  from,  19. 
Pulmmt  UdonOay.  106. 

Qualcer  traits   in   W.,   112;   W.'a 

story  ot  a,  384-6. 
Quakeresses  in  hospitals,  196. 
Qaaken,121:oD]L..  I.,4-&;  aorisiB 

among  American,  14,   16;  ftttl- 


tads  to  war,  W.  and  the,  206 ; 
doctrine  of  Inner  Light,  16.  17  ; 

doctrine  of  ravelfttioD,  66 ;  esBen- 
tial  character  ot  their  faith,  18 ; 
W.'s  relation  to.  76-6.  180,  309, 
298-9,  301-3;  WUliams  family 
and  the,  847-8. 
qoebeo,  W.  at,  276- 


■'  Rain.  The  voice  of  the,"  380. 
Bamsay,  A.,  290. 
Rand  ftDd  Avery,  383. 
BcftUBalion,  W.'s  power  of,  99. 
Reality,  evil  neoessary  to,  212. 
ReoitatioQs,  W.'s  in  hoBpitals,  197. 
Redpath,  James,  198. 
"  Redwood  Tree,  Song  of  the,"  368 ; 

described,  966-6. 
Refinement,  W.  disolaims,  118. 
Reformtr,  The,  349. 
Rejected  passages.  386. 
Religion,   W.'s,   18-19,   70-8,    149. 

341-4.  254,  299 ;  and  poetry,  61 ; 

new,    339:    importance   of,    for 

America,  238,  211.    See  MjBtic- 

Religious  emotion  in  L.  of  G., 
lOS-3. 

Renaissanoe  in  America,  sxiv. 

'■  Renfrew,  Baron,"  178. 

Republic.  W.'B  idea  of.  209.  See 
America. 

Republican  lieoomes  Democratic 
party,  13 ;  new  party  formed, 
182,  184;  and  the  South,  189, 
336;  and  oQrruption.  914. 

Respectable,  W.  seema  to  be  grow- 
ing, 216,  31B. 

"  Respondei,"  134. 

"  Return  of  the  Heroes,  The,"  309. 

Reviews  himself,  W.,  109,  838-4. 

Revolt,  W-'s,  against  Irandage, 
296.7. 

Rhythm,  changes  in  rhythm  of 
poetry,  390-1 ;  various  emotional 
vftluM  of,  391 ;  W.'s  feeling  for 
sea,  60;  free,  Emerson  studiee, 
98;  W.'s  view  ot,  96-8. 

Rich,  W.  io  danger  of  becoming, 
67. 


'  Rich  aivers,  To,"  169. 
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Biohmond,  th«  Conf  •dant«  oapiMl, 

18S ;  nurenden,  188. 
"  Bin,  O  D»<r«,  from  your  fkthain- 

iMi  DMpa,"  906. 
BobMpfvrra,  389. 
Bock  Onwk,  W.  t»,  901. 
Bookj    HonotftliM,    W.    id    the, 

97S-3, 
Bodin,  A.,  130. 

BoUMtoD,  T.  W..  hit  BpieMm*.  SIS. 
"Boiling    Barth,    Song    of    the," 

llT-9. 
Bonumoa  of  America,  the,  zlK-zxiii. 
Borne,  Andrew,  printer,  88. 
Bomnej,  984. 

Booea,  D.  B,  St.  J.,  qu.,  137-8, 
"  Booti    and    leaiM    themielTei 

ftlone,"  ISfi. 
BoMetti.  W.  H.,  97.  171,  3(9,  968. 

1:  his  teleotions  fnin  L.  of  0., 

391-3,  337,  916;  oritioUm  of  L. 

of  a.,  933;  relktioDB  with  W., 

393,  909;   Mid  Utt.  Qilchiiat'i 

letlera.  99S. 

',    D.   0..  933,    938.   9eS-4, 


Boui,  381. 

"  Boughs,"  W.  '•  one  of  the,"  lit 
"  Boanded  Oataiogne,  The,"  310. 
BoDMMn,  J.  J.,  as.  68,  97,   108, 

ass,  989.  399. 
Boroo.  Joalah,  hl»  World  and  tht 

rntMoMHoI,  166. 
Buinford,  Count  (Oolonel  Tbomp- 

•OD),  9. 
BQskln,  J.,  69,  ITl,  96S,  996. 
B:rit<len,  laalah,  89. 

SUDI,  818. 

Baint,  W.  no,  76,  3S7. 

St.  Lawrence  Etver,  W.'s  view  of 

bbe,  976. 
St.  LouU,  W.  vlBits,  S8,  371,  978, 

986. 
St.  Simon,  909. 
SagaeiUbj,  W.  on  the,  976. 
"  S^nt  au  Uonde,"  lie,  168. 
Sanborn,  V.  B.,  W.  TisiU,  281-3. 
Skd  Fnuiaisoo,  63. 
Bud,  OMVge,  998,  818. 
Sudtr,  W.^  397. 
Saatanuut,  Geoige,  his  oritloiam  of 

W.,  339N. 


Soleae^  W.  and,  60.3.  96.  3i3;   - 

Kit.  Qiiohtiit  and  Garpenter'e 

attitod*  toward,  367. 
Soott,  Sir  Walter,  67,  91,  818.  890  ; 

W.  reads,  19. 
Soott,  W.  Bell,  171,  333. 
Sea,  W.  and  the,  9,  81.  58.  60, 

101-9. 
Beoeeeion,  South  Oandina  propoMa, 

9i ;  proolaimB,  176 ;  not  dudrod 

b^   Ameiioa,   176;   soldien,   W. 

nuriM,  199;  talk  in  New  Bng- 

land,  97. 
Self,  Che,  74,  166;  and  the  Other, 

61 ;  the  elMtrio,  161. 
Self-aMerMon,  W.'s  doottiae  ol,  76, 

997. 
SeU-ootuoionsnflM  of  W.,  13S. 
Sell-realiiation,  i 
Self-revelation  ol 
Semele.  370. 
Sewaid,  W.  H.,  79, 173, 176. 
Sex.  W.  and,  111-7.  169-63,  167  ; 

W.'s    expanded   ooaoeption    of, 

336;    Thorean   pnuled  by  W.'e 

view,   115;    W.'e  ezperiaooe  ot, 

71 ;  and  religion,  70-1 ;  basic  In 

life,  136-7. 
Shakespeare,  zxi,  GT,  318. 
SheUe;,  P.  B.,  W.  indifferent  to. 

69;  oonipared  with,  107-8;  also 

91, 97,  390,  390. 
Sherman,  Oen.,  187 ;  his  march  to 

the  lea,  188. 
Shipe,  W.'a  love  of,  60,  S3S-6. 319-1 ; 

Yankee  dipper,  61. 
Sin,  W. '■  atUtnda  towani,  18, 131-6, 

161, 166, 161,  SS5. 
Skin,  rich  teztara  of  W.'b,  316. 
Slavery,  79-81, 136-7 ;  divide*  North 

from  SoDtli,  36;  W.  and.  108; 

uid  Demooratlo  partj,  63,  ■•• 

Abolitionism,  eto. ;  S.  party  and 

election  at  1860,  179-1;  and  the 

war,  177;  in  H.T.,  810-1. 
Slave-bade,  IM. 
Sleep.  W.  on,  lOS. 
"  Sleapen,  The,"  103,  971. 
Sleepy  Hollow,  801. 
Smith,  Adam,  808. 
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Smith.  Mary  Whitall.      3m  Iba. 

Berentou. 
Smith,  R.  Psonall,  397 ;  relatione 

witb   W.,   301-1:    iMvet    Phllo- 

delphik,  336. 
Smoking,  82.    S«a  TobMoo. 
SooUl  tonotions,  W.'s  interetit  Id, 

iO. 
Sodftl  pMblem  in  N.  Y.,  139-10. 
SooialUm,  W.  ud,  239,  813. 
SoolftUat,    idMl,    Che,    306-9,   813; 

fM*j  in  Amsrioft,  911 ;  SoeikliaCs, 

MTly,  SOS. 
SoUdMiby,  of  tho  naUoii.  felt  in 

war-time,  207;  of  tha  psoplM, 

aOM;  W.'i  feeling  tor,  389.40, 

243-8,  806-7,  387,  M8. 
Scditude,  W.'I,  333,  8St,  312;  com- 

p«Tod  with  Tboreaiii  and  Emer- 

ton'*,  113-1. 
"So  Long,"  169. 

"  Sometimes  with  one  1 107«,"  161. 
"Song  of  MjseU,"  133,  313,  386; 
^s*nalyBed,    98-101;    qo.,    73   n.  ; 

called  "Walt  Whitman,"  ISO. 
SophoclM,  fiT.  I 

Sou],  the  fleih  and  the,  in  modem 

religion,    SI ;    and    Scisnoo,  96, 

212 ;  in  Nature,  103,  810 ;  W.'s 

view  of  the,  98,  130,  119. 
Sooth,  its  interaata  anUganiatlo  to 

those  ol   the   North  and  West, 

3^.^;  aimilaritr  of  intoieat  with 

M.  Y.,  9S:   polioy,  96,  IS;   and 

the  war,  8»^,   176-7,   187,  380; 

slavery  and  the,  3fi,  80-1 ;  pride 

of  the,  187,  334;    Uncoln  ud. 

189 ;  ftod  tha  Union,  130,  811 ; 

W.  and  the,  16-60,  ISO,  236,  387. 

319-H. 
South  Carolina,  and  Federal  tariff, 

31,  27. 
Southoy,  B.,  837. 
"  SoTerelgn  States,"  dootriua  of, 

28. 
Bfecimm  Dayt,  363,  386. 
£lp«otm«M  D^  and  OolUet,  iaa. 
Bpeotaolea,  W.  begins  to  wear,  310. 
BpMoh,  W.'s  manner  of,  9S  ;  W.'s 

style  and,  291. 
Bpanoar,  Harbsrt,  63,  aSS. 
Bplrita,  W.  and,  119. 
SpiritnalUtto  woman  and  W.,  3S1. 


"Bpontaneons  Me,"  137. 
SpoonsT,  Alden  J.,  20,  33,  30-1. 
Springfleld     (JTou.)     RtpiMiean, 


"  Sqaatter  Sovereignty,"  U,  79,  SO, 

Stafford  family,  360 :  Oeorge,  360-3, 
366,  380,  313. 

Stage-driver,  W.  at  a,  137 ;  stage- 
drivers  of  N.Y.,  IBS.  See  Broad- 
way. 

Stanton,  Uis.  B.  0.,  126. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  tho,  zk,  380. 

"Starting  from  Paamanok,"  118. 

Statan  Idud,  K.  Y.,  110. 

Mil,  Ths,  W.  edits,  ST. 

Stay-at-homa,  W.  a,  61. 

Steam-tntnsit  and  Federal  senti- 
ment, 37. 

Stadman,  B.  C,  191,  317-8. 

Stockton,  Commodore,  68. 

"  Strangar,  To  a,"  166. 

Strength,  W.'s  great  physical,  66. 

Stubborn  quoUU  in  W.,  361. 

Style  of  L  of  a..  Si,  92,  101-6, 
ieO-1,  311.  389-91.     See  under 


Suggeativeneas  of  L.  of  O.,  36! 
Somter,  Fort,  178. 
■■Sunset    Breeie,    To    ths," 


Sll. 
Saparhaman  quality  in  W.,  2SB; 

noted  by  U.   Conway,  111 ;   by 

Thoraau,  116. 
Swayua,  booksellar,  B7. 
Swinbuna,  A.  C,  60,  338-6,  21S, 

827-9. 
Swlnton,  John,  ISS. 
Symbolism,  W.'s,  117-8,  130;  ai- 

ampla  of  the  broadaxe,  132.   Saa 

Uystioism. 
Symoods,  J.  A.,  W.'s  lattar  to,  91. 

319-00;  and  L.  ofQ.,  173,  391-0; 

aooonnt  of.  333-1;  310,  307,  391, 
I     886,848. 
I  Sympathy,  W.'s  yeaialng  t<M,  967. 
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INDEX 


Tamhutt  Hau.,  36,  83,  178. 

IWneT,  R.  B.,  136. 

TuifiB.  34.    See  FrM-trade. 

Tattltr,  W.  edits,  87. 

Taylor.  Father,  u  deaoribed  by  W. 

113-3 ;  de>th.  388. 
Tkjrlor,  Pieaidant,  46,  60. 
Teftoher,    W.    m    a,    38-88,    233 

method  o(  pnniihiDent,  30. 
Teetot&liBin,  W.'»  iopport  of,  39, 1  Trowbridge,  J.  "T.,  142. 

36-T.     See  Tempennce.  .  Toft's  CoUege,  MtMB.,  3S5. 

Tempaivnoe,    W.'i,    193,     166-60,  j  Tuppar,  M.  P.,  W.  oomp(u«d  with, 


^Mibe],  Honoa,  nlfttioni  with  W., 
826,  836,  329,  331,  383, 843,  S43, 
344;  quoted,  349-60;  mo.  of  W. 
FeUowflhip,  300  n. 

TrsMur;  BaildiDg,  W.  ftt,  190,  316, 

THfiwM,  Nm  York.    See  N.  7.  T. 
••  Triokle  Drops,"  165. 
Trl-insalft,  ft  repablio,  178. 


837. 
"  Twain,  Mftik,"  317. 
"  Two  BiTQlets  "  deaoribed,  966. 
Tyler,  Prasideiit,  88. 

Ulywee'  return,  276. 
UncU  Tom-a  Cabin.  81, 187. 
OnitariwiiBm,  W.'s  relsitloa  to,  71 
Union,  W.  and  th«  ide«  of  th« 


810. 
TennyaoD,  A.,  Lord,  8B,  93, 109, 22S, 

349,  388,  2B0,  818,  886;  W.  en- 
joys, 69;   W.  reada  aloud,  276; 

regards   W.   as   "a  great    big 

somBthing,"  116 ;  and  W.,  839. 
Texas  admitted  to  Dnion,  43. 
Thsyer    ft    Eldrid^e,    publishers,! 

141-2,   171,   190. 
Theatres  of  N.  Y.,  W.  goea  to,  86-6. 

19,  41,  970,  2S4. 

Theory,  W.  no  adept  __.  .,. .,   _. 

■^-''Thore  was  a  ohild  went  (oTth,'*'C'J°i'8™«J.  Songo'"!"." 

103.  IT^soribed,  2M. 

"  These  I  ainglng  in  spring," 
•'  Think  of  the  aoul,"  136. 
Thoreaa,  H.   D.,   129,  ITl,   2S3-3, 

301,  803,  336;  visits  W.,  112-6; 

and  J.  Brown,  136, 169 ;  W.  soli- 

taxj  as,  933. 
"  Thou   ifotber  with    thy   equal 

brood,"  246. 
Timber  Greek,  W.  visiti,  909-61, 

268,  281 :  descriptions  of,  960-1 ; 

W.  to  have  a  cottage  at,  817. 


Untidiness,  W.'b,  $18. 

Van  Bnren,  44 :  W.  aoppprta,  33, 

SB. 

VanTelsor,HajorO.,4,10;  tamllj. 


V.dlatribntes  in  hospitals, 

Tolstoi,  L.,  293 ;  W.  oompand  with. 

296-6. 
Tomb,  W.'s,  341. 
"  To  one  shortly  to  die,"  168. 
"  To  soar  in  Freedom,"  338. 
"  To  think  of  Time,"  102. 
3WardB£)«nuKrae^,B.  Carpenter's. 

267,306. 
Toynbee  Hall,  W.  and,  SIS. 
Trade-Unlonism,  W.  and,  313. 
Tragody,  W.'s  predilection  for.  In 

earlier  writinga,  34-6. 
Tramp,  W.  envlea  the,  336. 


—  Lauiaa.    See  L.  Whibnan. 

—  Naomi.    See  Williams. 
Verdi,  320. 
Verse,  W.  writea,  47. 
Vice,  Society  tor  the  Sappreasion 

of,  984,  236. 
Vlotona,  Qneen,  W.  and,  339. 
Tloksborg  taken  bj  Grant.  186. 
VlrgU,  318. 
Virginia,  xs,  36, 188. 
"  Vocalism,"  167. 
Voice,  W.'s,  described.  98;  W.  and 

the,  164,  167. 
Vow,  Whitman's  (1861),  181,  301. 

216. 

Wagner,  B.,  298,  330. 
Walea,  Prinoe  of,  and  W.,  178. 
Walks  at  Washington,  W.'a,  216, 

Wallaoe,  A.  R..  63. 
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WbIIhs,  J.  W.,  Tisita  W.,  83S. 

-■  Walt,"  W.  calls  himielf.  111. 

Walt  Wtkitmaa  Olub,  836 ;  fellow- 
Bbip,  300  ». 

War,  W.'s  attiluda  towardi,  19, 
303-3, 205-9 ;  and  "  a  divine  war." 
a06  i  his  mjsticiam  of,  S07-8  ; 
must  be  followed  by  nobler  peaoe, 
308-9. 

War  of  1B13,  10. 

War  ol  1861-60,  1S3-308 ;  oaases  of, 
S3,  306;  inevitableneu,  177;  not 
for  abolition,  1ST  ;  W.  and  the, 
xi*i,  178-300 :  ready  to  shara  in, 
303. 

WuhiQgton,  President,  izv,  fi,  10, 
38,  389;  W.  oompareg  himself 
with,  ISl. 

Washington,  condition  of,  during 
war,  lH-8,  216. 

Washington,  W,  in,  ixvll,  184-346, 
801,  306;  its  inQuence  oa  W., 
100,  316 ;  W.  visits  hosntali,  see 
H. ;  W.'f  manner  of  lUe  in,  190, 
19S,  316;  W.  fond  of,  301-2 ;  why 
he  remains,  218-9 ;  walks  at,  383 
W.  and  ui^ro  problem  in,  336 . 
hope*  to  return,  263 ;  disoharged 
from  port,  367 ;  visit  to,  208. 

Wealth  of  Amerioa  beooming  oon- 
eentrated,  810. 

Webster,  Daniel,  13,  79. 

Wedey,  3.,  290. 

West,  the,  its  interests,  31;  its 
settlement  threatens  the  Booth, 
36:  problem  of,  79;  W.  and 
the,  xxvii :  first  sees,  H ;  oontem- 
plates  settlement  la,  183 ;  jour- 
ney, 271-1. 

Wert  HiUa,  the  WhltinaD  home- 
stead. 6, 108, 260, 830 ;  described, 
7-9;  holidays  at,  12;  W.  visits, 
380. 

"  What  am  I  alter  aU."  108. 

Whigs,  the  American,  33,  34,  U. 

Whitehorse,  the  hamlet  of,  W. 
stays  at,  309-60.  See  Timber 
Greek. 

Whitman,  Abljah,  6. 

—  Andrew,  IS,  86, 198,  306. 

—  Edward,  86,  306,  S41. 

—  Oaorge,  13, 66, 183, 186, 316, 216, 

200.  306.  307, 366.  313 ;  view  of 
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L.  o/O.,  68 ;  yolunteers,  178-9 ; 
wounded.  183;  anxiety  about, 
303;  &  prisoner,  309-10;  In 
Brooklyn,  318;  in  Oamden, 
316 ;  W.  leaves  his  house,  806. 
Whitman,  Hannah.     See  Hayde. 

—  IredwBll,  380. 

—  Jefferson,  18,  60,  6S.  66, 86,  ISO, 

198,  301,  366,  378 ;  goes  to  St. 
Louii,  aiS;  W.  visits  there, 
366-6 :  death  of,  813. 

—  Jeese  (W.'s  grandfather),  zsv, 

—  Jeiae' (W.'s  brother),  11,  66.  66. 


-  Joseph,  6. 

-  Lien  tenant,  0. 

■  Louisa  <van  Teleor),  1,  60,  103, 

lis ;  described,  6-7 :  and  W., 
13-8 ;  Illness,  19-20 ;  and  L.  of 
a..  68;  letters  of  W.  to,  302, 
388,  317,  etc. ;  aga  and  failing 
health,  310 ;  a  link  with  W.'s 
youth.  333;  goes  to  OamdaffT 
316 ;  death.  318 ;  efieot  on  W., 
319,  300,  352,  268 ;  her  tomb, 

-  Louisa  (Mrs.  Oeoige  W.),  350, 

369. 

■  Mahala,  380. 

-  Martha,  348. 

■  Uary,  11,  86. 

-  Walt,  Dntoh   element  id,  8  ; 

bom,  8 ;  at  West  Hills,  7-9 ; 
at  Brooklyn.  10-8 ;  hears  Hioks. 
IS-S ;  amusements  and  educa- 
tion, 19 ;  as  a  lad.  19-20  ;  sees 
Booth,  33 ;  aad  politics,  33, 83 ; 
at  seventeen.  36 ;  as  a  teaober, 
38-83;  games,  SO;  hiaidlaneBs, 
30,  30-1 ;  and  Long  7«lanil«r, 
Sl-3;  wholesomenesB,  33;  a 
ioamalist,  33-7 ;  Franklin 
Xvaiu,    80 ;    an   editor,    87  ; 

KUtical    views,    89,    10;    14 ; 
'e  of  society,  10 ;  and  of  New 
York, 90, 11-3 ;  the Zaglt,ifi-i  ; 

Sblio  work,  13 ;  goes  to  New 
leans,  16, 19-63  ;  ret  urns  via 
Bt.  Louis,  01;  his  idea  of 
Amerioa,  66 ;  becomes  a  car- 
penter, 66 :  his  reading.  57-61 ; 
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ktUtnde  to  Amsriomii  wiitwa, 
ra-60;  and  to  leienoa,  ate., 
eo-a :  DMUon  for  Amerioa,  63 ; 
innu  dATelopment,  SB,  09-78 ; 
W.  >t  83,  66-8,  68 ;  In  N.  Y., 
83-6 ;  hMtn  Alboni,  86 ;  indlfler- 
enoa  to  mono;,  87 ;  bsgin*  L. 
o/0.,B7 1  pnbllahei  it,  88 ;  daiXj 
bkbita,  6S,  B8 ;  holidkjn,  86, 89 ; 
power  of  joy,  91  ;  oomparsd 
with  Bmeraon,  91 ;  view  of  tha 

C,  9tl-7 ;  dMcribM  hU  ahild- 
I,  103-1 ;  nligioui  qoAlity 
of  W.,  106-6 ;  relation  to  amer- 
•on,  RoDiWMi,  Shelley,  106-8 ; 
reTiemX.  t^Q.,  109 ;  ritit  from 


Thoreta,  lU-O ;  love  ot  city- 
lite,  111 ;  publiBhes  Moond 
edittoD  L.  ofQ.,  118;  Bymhol- 
Um  ot  W.,  117-2a :  W.  M  the 
Amerioan  poet,  133 ;  W.  and 
aril,  131-6 ;  and  women,  136-7 ; 
In  dangar  oIproMeution,  197 ; 
pubUihas  Bmanon'*  latter, 
137-S;  bii  letter  to  B.,  138; 
idea  of  lactuiins,  129-31 ;  and 
of  poUtlcal  life,  131-3;  need 
for  comrade*,  183-3  ;  baocnnaa 
a  BapDbUoan,  131 ;  W.  and  J. 
Blown,  136 ;  W.'b  N.  Y.  friends, 
137:  in  N.Y.,  188-10;  appear- 
ance in  1860,110;  ranly  laughi, 
US;  at  Boston.  112-3;  with 
Emerson,  113-7 ;  hit  optimiim, 
IGl  ;  hntnility,  IM ;  royatio 
exparianoe,  1S5;  pride,  166; 
Tcvll  qaalities,  166;  attitude 
toward  aex,  109^3;  hli  tem- 
peianoe,  160;  aa  Adam,  163; 
on  oomradeeblp,  163 ;  W.  and 
-\  Jeans,  167-8;  and  death,  169; 
W.  in  N.  Y.,  173;  and  P.  of 
Wales,  173;  see*  Lincoln, 
176-6;  W.  and  the  ontbraak 
of  war,  17S-B1 ;  goes  to  front, 
183-1;  home-ttoablea,  18S-0, 
193;  life  in  Washington,  190, 
198,  301 ;  friends  (her*.  190-3 ; 


l»Si  hei 


191-300;  meek  Linooln,  301 : 
flrat  illnasa,  903,  903-1 ;  willing 
to  share  in  war,  903 ;  in  Biook- 


war,  305-S;  seeks  rslaase  of 
Oeorge  W.,  909-10;  clerk  in 
Indian  Bnreaa,  310;  W.  and 
Unooln'i  death,  311-3 ;  Hailan 
inoident,  318-1 ;  aa  a  olerk,  316 ; 
gentler,  317 ;  deareaaing  vi- 
tality, 316;  Tlutt  Mrs.  Prioe, 
319-aO;  relations  with  W.  U. 
Boasettl,  333  ;  with  Symonda, 
SSS-S ;  Mrs.  Qilohiiit's  letters, 
33S ;  W.  and  sai,  236 :  lageod- 
aiy  element  in  atory  of  W., 
3n  ;  oDtoome  of  his  person- 
ality, 398-9;  W.  and  P.  Doyle. 
331-8 ;  W.'a  solitude,  333  ;  W. 
and  women,  331;  support* 
Qrant,  336;  qaarrel  with 
O'Connor,  336 ;  his  Dtmoaratie 
VvtoM,  336-lS ;  pnblUhea  fifth 
edition  ol  L.  of  a.,  213;  W. 
a  oarefol  writer,  311;  public 
reeitation  of  poams,  SIS;  ni- 
nes*, 917-57 ;  goes  to  Camden, 
318 ;  afieot  of  mother's  death. 
319 ;  loneliness  in  Camden, 
300;  poems  at  this  juncture, 
303-6 ;  his  residanaa,  906 ;  dis- 
cbaiged  Iiom  post,  367 ;  poverty 
and  h*^  from  England,  3Sft^ ; 
visit*  Timber  Creek,  260-9; 
Urs.  ailehrist  oome*  to  PhiU., 
963-0 ;  W.  alts  for  bust,  360 ; 
Carpenter's  visit  and  aooount 
of  W.,  967-9;  Dr.  Buoke't  do.. 
370 ;  W.'a  jonmey  Weat,  371-1 ; 
wad  to  Canada,  371-7 ;  goes  to 
Boston,  278-89 ;  sees  Emerson, 
383;  L.  of  0.  tronblaa,  3S1-6; 
W.  and  other  pronheUo  wiitets, 
. .  389-800  ;/puts  himself  into  hU 
N  rhythm,  *^1 ;  universality  of 
i  W.,99S;  and  vital  power,  398; 
his  friuidshlp  with  Paanall 
Smith,  soil;  W.  take*  the 
Uiokle  St.  bouse,  306  ;  second 
vUit  of  Carpenter,  306-7;  W. 
and  labour  problems,  806-IS; 
waa  he  a  Soolalistr  811-9;  W.  a 
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"  mugwump,"  314 ;  oia  hoaat- 
hold,  317-9 ;  Tisitors,  319-24 ; 
hie  politico-Boolal  viam,  9S8-4 
serious  illueBS,  326;  mor< 
qiierulouB.  337  ;  Swinburne's 
atl&ob,  337  ;  looraaMd  need  for 
mlence,  331 ;  birthday  dinners, 
831-3;  IngsrsoU's  lactare,S33- 
6;  yf.  tad  L.  of  a. .366^;  his 
viswB  of  health,  S8S-40 ;  his 
tomb,  841 ;  Uat  illness,  841-4 ; 
last  leCtei,  342 ;  death,  844  ; 
fuoeial,  344-6  ;  note  on  visit 
to  New  Orleans,  eto.,  34S-eO. 
Whitmcm,  his  oh oracteri sties,  de- 
•oribed  by  phtenologist.  67-8. 
See  also  808-4,  334,  and  under 
Anger,  Coolness,  Elemental 
quaJity,  Evil  in.  Humility, 
Humour,  Uystlaism,  Pride, 
Sanity,   Wonder,  eto, 

—  Walter  (father  of  W.),  M,  108; 

dewribed,  fi,  13-1 ;  moves  to 
Brooklyn,  10 ;  relations  with 
W.,  13.  6S;  death,  86,  88; 
tomb,  841. 

—  Zechariah,  fi. 

Whitman,  burying  ground,  Wert 
Hills,  9 ;  family,  and  Hicks,  14 ; 
and  L.  of  G.,  SB ;  homestead  at 
WestHiUa,  2.    See  W.  H. 

'Whitmanites,  218. 

Whitman's  Amerioa,  Introd.;  W. 
owes  muoh  to  A.,  xcr ;  its 
development,  zxvl ;  extent  of 
W.'s  journeys,  xivii ;  W.  a 
metropolitan  American,  and  a 
type     of     America,      xivii-vUl. 

••  Whitman's  hoUow,"  5. 

WhitUer.  J.  O.,  CS,  336. 

"Whoflteryou  are  holding  me  now 
in  hand,'^  168. 

Whole,  the  Idea  of  the,  W.'e  love 
lor,  60-1. 


'  Who  learns  my  lesson  complete?" 


WilliamB,  family  of,  81,  347-8. 

—    Naomi.  *,  847-8. 

Wilmot  proviso,  ths,  48,  44. 
Wisconsin,  State  of,  W.  in,  64. 
WUdom  found  in  (ellowship,  ' 


164. 


Woman  waits  for  Me,  A,'^  136. 
Woman,  W.  and,  102,  126-7,  148, 

326-6,  240,  274. 
Women.  W.'s  relations  with,  61-8, 

71,  139,  160,  294,  263,  808,  833, 

84950. 
Women  of  America,  122 ;  of  Boston, 

379. 
Women's  suflrage,   340;  W.  and, 

125.«. 
Wondsr,  W.'s  oapooity  for,  78. 
Wood,  Fernando.  83, 178,  IBS. 
Wood,  Silas,  7. 
Woodfall  and  Junias,  386. 
"  Word  out  of  the  Sea,  A."    Bee 

"  Out  of  the  Cradle  ". 
Words,  W.'s  idea  of,  96, 117-9 ;  W. 

invents,  212. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  91,  97,  390 ;  W. 

and.  69. 
Work,  W.'s  power  of.  83. 
Working-man,  American,  W.  and 

the,  313,  832. 
Worship,  W.  feels  this  is  for  soli- 
tude. 142. 
Worthington,  Mr.,  385-6. 

Yankee,  W.  dIsUkes  the,  103. 
"  Yean  of  the  Modem,"  206-6. 
Yeomen  as  citiECns,  806,  808. 
Young  people,  W.  and,  275, 303. 
Youth,  America  the  land  of,  zz- 

xzii. 
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nted  Pocket  Libniy. 

'Llbriry. 

NATION  PAPERS  IN  THUCTDIDES.    CrtwmtBt.    u. 

ret  Libiuv 

THE   CONVERSATIONS   OF  JAMES  HORTHCOTE. 

XI.     ScTited  br  EiHBT  FLTrcHix.     Wilh  oumy  Phuuu. 

Higliviyi  uid  Bywmyi  in  Derail  ud  ConwdL'    NAPLES, 
•m^  Madiio  GuiFriHiutnn.     A  New  Edition.    Cmm 

HonUa.     THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAlSANDOTHER  FRAGMENTS.    Edited  bjr  MIu 

Una  B»ch.    Fcaf.  fc«    u  M 
OUiaiairt(HnL).    SceUndenofRtfcieB- 
Oman  10.  V.  ax  H.A.,  Felloir  of  AITSodIi',  OiTanl.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 

WAK.     VoL  II.:  The  Middle  Ago,  fitmt  tbe  Foortb  n  tbe  Founeciuh  Cennry.    Inac 

tnlad.    DimytBt.    vn.  UmiL 
OtttoJ'{B>L.).I>-D.,Pi«rtwirorPulonlT1ieok»TUOi[lbrduidCuaaofChriM  Chuck 

See  HindbaolaafTbaillogy  ind  Leaden  of  Riligiai. 
Olraa  OOnglMl,  BHfiitcc4t-L>w,  SaciMuy  id  lEa  All 

CoapuT.    Se*  Booln  Co  BnvneM. 
OzAndnL  Kh of  0«y-i  Ut^iul.      A  HANDBOOK  OF  NinCSI Ha     Saamd  SAIi 
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r«kM(w.aa).  the  science  or  RvaisKs.  mdim»i«iiiH«nu<iu.  />«» 

falamr'^nduUia,    WITH  KUROKl  in  UANCHTTPIA      Witb  muT  tUBMndm. 

A  CokmU  Uitioo  u  iho  nibliihwl. 
PMlkar<allb«Tt).    A  LOVER'S  DIARY:  SOKCS  IN  SEQUENCE.    Fcmt-tat.    u. 

munim  (JiAnl.    paradisi  in  sole  paradisus  terristsis.  or  a 

RARUKN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEASANT  FLOWERS.    Fitu.    £i,  n.  mil. 
a  Kditnn  sf  »  copiH  on  Jhhikk  vtlliuii.     Tin  Cuaumt  ml. 
.WUollIi).    HELIO-TROPES,  OR  NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  ifat. 
by  PnacivAL Landoh.    Qutnt.    v.6d.m/. 

_Cl«r(ProCUau.   S«i  i^iutio*  f uil 

.     S«  Libranr  of  DcTDlion. 

,n .      =«^,..   "•"■CATURES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

.    S«  ilB  Littl*  Book!  CB  An  uid  lUiutnud  Fockcl 


StUheu.    Cr,  Scv.    < 
or  CHRISrS  hospital.     V^itli  mu^  IDutn- 

Sal  Geofnplilal  Society.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
Unitntiou.    g  rviH.    Ai>><>/  Sn 


Cotlcn!,  OiTord,  und  SecTcl*^  to  ihe  l^ayii  CDviiuBia 
nCAL  LICENSING   REFORM.     Stcntd  EJitif 

.D.,FWMOTef  E|Tptolc«T>lUiiIv(niiyCalkt<L    i 

THB  EaBLIHT  Tina  TO  TUB  PlUIHT  DuT        Fll]I 


Vou  I.    PMKuraitc  Tiuas  1«  XVIth  DTMAaTv.    ;^{I1A  Stlillim. 

V01.II.     THB  XVIlTH  AND  XVIIlTH  DVHAinn.     Ft^lkEdititn. 

V01.111.    XIXtk  TO  XXXtu  Dthattibs. 

Vol.  it.    The  Ecvi?  or  thi  Ptouhies.    J.  P.  Mahafft,  Litt.D. 

VOL.T.    RouAH  Ecrrr.  J.  G.  HiLHcM.A. 

Voi.  n.    Egtit  tH  THE  Middle  Agel     Stahlbt  Lahe.Pooiz,  U.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     PuUy  II' 

Bm.    <u.  «^. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.     Cmn  Bw. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.     IDiinntK!  by  Tusteak  Euu.     /■  Tw  VtHaui.    Crm  St. 

E(iYPTI/^  DECORATIVE  ART.    With  110 tlluKi«i!«u.    Crwwmtvr.    y.  6J. 

Phillip*  nr.  A.).     Sao  Oxford  Bionubin.    _ 

FbUlpotta  ISaan).    UV  Devon  year.    WItb  jI  lUumciou  by  J.  Ln  Fetktuhice. 


idCkK^EJiliKi.    UtrriCn..    - 

nnuutr  (PMlln).    WITH  STEYN  and  DE  WET.   SmimdEiUiin,  CmnBw.    u.M 
FUntU.     THE  CAPTIVI.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Tutiul  NoI«,  ud  1  Com- 

mmlBTtbrW.  M.LiHDUT.Ftllow  of  jcsusCollcre,  Oxford.    Dtmftiw.     iBi.6^Mit. 
noWte^WardlHr  (J,  T.I.B.A..  Kine'>  Coll  Cunb.    See  School  Eicuninatioa  Serio. 
Foao£TBonrl.    a  frontiersman.     TUmi Eiliilm.    Cmrmim.    lU. 

A  Col^iJ  Bdltioci  ii  alu  PDblithed. 
rotatondnak).    modern  spiritualism.     Tat  t^rlmmti.    Dttnf  8m    111,  wf. 

A  Hillary  and  b  Critic!  tin. 
F<Mr(J.PKtrt(lkLa).      a  modern  LEGIONASY.    CrvMlH.    6t. 

A  ColMiid  Edition  u  aT»  publiilisd. 
PoUudUliea).    See  Little  Book!  on  Art. 
FollBiA  (A.  W.^      OLD  picture  BOOKS.      With  many  IllixtralloDi.     Dtmtf  Bm. 

■ti.  id.  tut. 
PoUJudfBimr.).    See  Uule  Booki  on  Art. 
rdOot^  (SktW,  H.I.N.A.,  Author  of  '  Modeta  Shlpboilding  and  lb*  Han  «Ea<ed  in  tt, 
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WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD.    Cnvm  lev,    Bf. 

;y  to  the  time  allusions  in  the  divine  COUKDV. 


Wlih  a  DhL    Smtilatuirie.    yi.  td. 
PnuiM  (O.).    5«  R.  Wyon. 
PnMon  (O.  L.).      ABOUT  UUSIC,  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OP. 

3t&£wf. 
VHM  (L.  LL  H.A,  Felkiir  of  Oriel  OM*v^  Oioil      A  HISTORY  OP  EHGLtSH 

POLITICAL  ECONOUY.  Fturik Eiiiiim.  Crrtrntin,.  as.tJ. 
PrtanrOM  OtalMniLL  a  modern  BCEOTIA.  Cmm  Bw.  6f. 
PROTECTION  ANB  INDUSTRY.    Bt  viHous  WrLten.    Cmm  S».     ii.6d.ml. 

pBKin  ud  Bowlandoon.   Thk  microcosm  of  London,  ok  Lohdoh  ih  Mihu- 

TDM.    Willi  104  IlluUraiEDni  in  GaloDT.    /«  Tlmt  PWmm*    Small  tta.    jCiiii.iu/. 
'Q'(A.  T.  QnlUarOOTUllI).     THE  GOLDEN  POMP.     A  Proce^Eion  of  EugHih  Lyiia. ' 

SuMtd Bdiliim.    CrvBoSw.    u.64.ntl. 
QnarsdO  VlUenUI.    Su  Minium  Libnuy. 

O.E.iHidE.B.   THE  WOODHOUSE  CORRESPONDENCE.    Cnmrn^ai.    &i. 
Rwaiiam  IK.  B.l,  H.A.    S<a  Watminitcr  Canmenuris. 

Baildolplli&V.f,D.D.,PrindHlafIlHTl»|oaicalCall>ge,Ely.  Ses Librai? □( Dcvoiiaii. 
BumlatnW.LM.A.  A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.9s».  v.UL 
BMhdaillHutllink  U-A.,  Fdlmr  ud  Tutor  oT  New  Colbwe,  Oxford.     DOCTRINE 

AND  DEVELOPMENT.    CnnH8».    61. 

ABwaPaddrr  S«IIlWr>udPod»lUtnry. 

a«iMB(^r^.A.  !• -    - 


>  HISTORl 


Author  of  *  ADd«at  Wood  uid  Iroa  Work  in  Cunbridgei'  ( 


AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES  Ji„  _    ._. 
eoloor  kbA  half.tooa.    QaariB,  j£i,  u.  w<. 

*d».    Sm  LittlB  dilleria. 

■  (Itt). 


B«7II0ldS.    S«  Linls  dl 

BVWrli  (K.  £.).    S«  C.  I,.  uomiuMr. 

BAtMItWII.  (A.),  D.D.,  LonI  BiihoporBxcur.  RECNUM  DEL  T)h  Bmnptoo  LsclDia 
of  1901.    Dtmy  Bm.    iu.  bd.  lul. 

Sobanaon  (0.  QthiQ,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Sonli'  Callefi,  Oiford,  Enmioer  in  the  Honour 
Sduoi  of  Modon  Hluory,  Oxfotd,  lODi-ioot.  SELl^CT  STATUTES,  CASES,  AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  documents;  166*1831    Dtmyitv.    mi.id.mti. 

"" -     —     -        of*  Minor  Sitge.    WUhnuaucoiu 

Aw.    u.  6d.  mt. 


A  CoiDH  for  Bcgbnoi.    With  ■ 

le.    J^off,  Bw.    ji.  6d. 

SS 1  Tbeir  Hiaar;  ud  Deicriplion. 

' '  Th*  HiUory  of  AsricaltuK  and 
RD.  lUunicd.  DtmySi^  ji-td. 


4  Parii,     Parti  /. 


BuUaU.B.XD.D,    HeadMeiwiofColWe,  Eliharo.    See  Junior  School  Booki. 
BOMeirCV.  OUtUl     the  life  of  admiral  lord  COLLtNGWOOD.     With 
llhisirMiaiKlwP.BiiANCwrH.    Pt-nk  Ediiipn.    CrewnSet.    61. 


J..WP.61. 

A  CoLoD»l  Edition  il  nlwpu] 
It.  *imi™     Sae  LibivT  ofDei 


tinH. amtro).  Reginald,  stctmd sdmtm.  Fia^.u».  a.id.ntt. 

«  (n.  Tnuiall  d«).    S«Lifan>rrorDe«>tioD. 

II0I1.{A.L.).    A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  DEVON.     trtdiiimSm.    id.  ml.    Sec  aha 


"SG^Si'-iA^i 


ANNALS  OP   WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL     Willi  di 
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•SalUiMnrt  IK  i»\  M.A.     THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS 

utd  Nmh,  mod B  Itmrxii  1b  Pkoucnvuic    Drmttnt.    ii.  6<£  n^ 
■•Ul(T.P.JI,H.A.    THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    IIIiudUbL    Cr.  tpt.    „.«<£ 

labnu  (bfinimd).    tohmy  smith's  aniuals.     lUuimwi  by  c.  w.  Oto. 

Third  EiUlirm.    Femf.  ivt.    ».  &iL 
■Mtl*(J.H.X    ANECDOTES  OP  SOLDIERS.    Crw-ScM.    ji.&Cwt 

A  Caiannl  Bdilka  »  kIk  pabliihsd. 
ShikMpaara  fWiniam). 
THE  FOUK  FOLIOS,  1613;  1631;  1664;  i«as.    Buh  Aar  Oh'mu  ut,  or  ■  coaplMc 

•«,  TntbH  (7h/h<u  art. 
Til*  ArdBn  ■likkMpMi*. 

^Mf  Bos.     91^  &£  ■/«  MCii  vtlumt.     Gnsal  Editor,  W.  J.  Culc      Aa  EdiUoa  of 

SIuiliHpaia  Id  tinile  PUyt.     Edited  with  m  full  InlrodBctisa,  Tunml  Motd,  ud  ■ 

CpmiDentAfT  Ht  (he  foot  of  the  fHAb 
HAMLET.     Bd[t«l br  EdwaudDowddi.  LittD. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.    Edited  by  Edwaui  DowDCK,  LiU.D. 


fULIUS   CAESAR.     Edited  bTM.MACHTLuH,U.A. 
HE  TEMPEST.     Edited  br  Houtoh  Lut:a. 
OTHELLO.    Edited  bv  U.  C  KArr. 
TITUS  AKDRONIClfS.    Edited  bv  H.  K  Baildoh. 
CYMBELINE.    Edited  br  Edwakd  Dovdeh. 
THE  MBRRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,    Edited  br  H.  C  Hact. 
A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.    Edited  by ^.  Cdhimcham. 
KING  HENRY  V.     Edited  by  H.  A.  EVAHl. 
ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.    Edited  by 
THE  TAMING  OF  THB  SHREW.    Editedbyk 
TIUON  OF  ATHENS.    Edited  by  R.  Duchtok. 
naUtUsQautoSliatgaapMn.  EditedbyW.J.Cuio.    WItfalattoductioDXndNata. 
Ptlt\imt.    iH^V^mHa.    LtaOitr,frki  11.  tut tackvlmmt. 
Sea  abo  Methnen't  Univeml  Ijtniy. 
■hUrp(A)i    VICTORIAN  POETS.     Cnm  h-.    w.6£ 
SbaiPCim.  B.  A).    SeeUttleBookaenAR. 
lb*dloa  (J,  &.>      THE   PIANOFORTE  SONATA:   tti  Oil^    ud  Derelopncot. 

VSx^S  (Pnrcr  H).      ADONAIS  ;   u  Elwy  OS  On  dcAih  of  John  Keiti,  Aotlw  of 

'  EodyimiiD.' etc    Fin.    From  tlM  typei  of  CSdoc,  iBii.    at.  mi. 
See  jtleo  MeThnei)*!  UiurvrnJ  Ijbivy- 
Sinw«llUTUinrVM.A.    3«  Sodal  <Wlo<u  Sef&k 
•lU^aj  OtUT  B-X     AN    ENGLISH   CHURCH   HISTORY   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Witb  ■  PrcTace^y  the  Biehop  of  Gibmltu,  lA<e  ProTesKr  of  Ecdniamical  Hialory  u  Eiac'i 

Collefe,LondoB.    Wilb  Mah ud  llhutntioni.    Put  1.    fTiwoolltv.    u.  Ul  wt. 
■t«lMl^1nUn).     DISRAELI :  A   Stiidy  in  Pnnulity  ud  Ideu.     Witb  %  Patn^u 

DtuniM,   m.6d.ntt. 
A  Coloijel  Edition  ii  (he  pobliihed. 
See  Alio  Oxford  Bionvpbiee. 
Umax    SeeLinteBookionAn. 

BtmpBMBra.  A).    FRANCESCO  GUARDL    With  41  Pblo.    S^ml/iSt.    £i,tt.«a. 
nM^lCT<X-B.D.)L     SeeUttleBookioiAit. 
nm)hmjH.P.K.V     SeeUttUBookiiHiAn. 

^SaaOoogSaaX   Sicily.   ^nthontioiiiiiuDatioiu.   cvmse*    st.iut. 

■mall  (BtuiX  M.A.     the  earth.     Ao  iDtmduclicD  to  Fhyuogiipby.    lilnitnted. 

Crrmi  Sm    tK  60. 
See  Utile  B<  ■ 


g'i. 


lilutiued  Pocket  UbrAty. 
" —  NATIOl 


THE  WEALTH  OF  MATtOHS.     Edited  witb  u  IntTodDctkn  w 


Sm  idM  MediBSB'!  UniTertd  Ubtvy. 
tllltthSoimMudJUBMX    See Llide Iibnc)b 
aB.ai(r7r%    A  BOOK  or  EXMOOK.    lUutn 
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*"^  feitWbSS^iiS?*"*''  "*""  "  ^"^  Bdw«ri  Sdiool,  Ktmbdwrn. 

■ontlt  CmSa  B.),  M.A.    S«  Jnniot  School  Bosks. 

■OBllMrCB.)    ENGUSH  SEAMBK.    Bdiud,  with  aa  litroduilcv,  by  DAviu  Hakhav 

yoLL(Hoi™d,I^Bjd,H.wkiiu,D™k..C«aiiluk)i   SKtrndsSlio,.    C™»i».   t>. 

VoLiL  (RicluiKlHHddu.GniiviUc,EBei,aiidR>ld(h).    Cnwsiw.    6r. 
gMM(aa.kH,A,CliftoDCoU«.    ^ttSti-^^^SiS^Smin. 

"!?S'^*«^*'-  "■*'  B.D     1.M  Cuon  of  y«k,  ud  wnMliiH  FeUow  of  St.  John'i  CoUw*. 

Oilbrd.    S«  Libiiry  of  Dc^lioiL  ^^ 

2*H«11«»-;    GOLF  beys  AND  DONTS.    Sttmd  EtUltn.    /■«/.»».    u. 


.  Sictmt  EdiUtH.   itw.   u. 
1  of  Ranie^     itmt.     Siemd 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.    TniA  EatitH     Peaf. 

With  Vocabaluy.      Third 


S^f^ 


If.  M:    Ksr, 


THE    LATIN   COMPOUND    SENTENCE  ;    Knls  uhI   Eibum.      Sxamd  EditUm. 

Cftm,  In.    11,  6J.    With  Vealnluy.    u. 
NOTANDA  pUAEDAM  :  MiicelluBaos  Lilia  ExtrdKi  en  Conuaon  Buki  ud  IdkuL 


TiMlftk 

\  V0CAB1 


'illtn.    Fea/.tra.    ii.id.    With  VocabulMT. 
CABULARIES    FOR    REPETITION:    J 


LATIN    VOCABULARIES    FOR    REPETITION:    Anu(od    uxordim   to   Sobjecti. 


S  TO  GREEK.    Siamd  BdlHtn,  rrvittd.    iSw.     ii. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.    Cnwm  g».    u.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.     Third  E£ti»<t.  n 

GR^K   VOCABULARIES 

Third  Bditiim.    Fcm*.Uv.    

GREEK    TESTAMENT    SELECTIONS.     Fot  Iha  lu*  of  SdwoU     With  ImnxhwtioD, 

NotB, ad VDCxboluT.    Third Edttitn.    Pim^lvr.    U-td. 
STEPS  TO  FRENCH.     Slrlh  JSdilint.    tSmt,    U. 
riRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.    Siwik Sdilitm,  rtiritU.    Crmttv.    u. 
EASY    FRENCH    PASSAGES    FOR    UNSEEN    TRANSLATION.      Fifth    BdlUttt. 

TWoit4d.    Fca*.  >ml     ii.  id. 
EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELEMENTARY   SYNTAX.      With  VoohuluT- 

Fimnh  Sdilltn.    Cnwn  toe.   u.  Sd.    Knr.    u.  mi. 
FRENCH   VOCABULARIES    FOR    REPETITION: 


mtlfth  BditioL    Fcm*.  % 


ItatlAUEIUOttl,  H.A.,  F.CS.    THE  WORLD   OF  SCIENCE.    Inclodini 

Hot,  Light,  Sound,  Migneliim,  Eiectridty,  Bouny,  ZooLoir,  Phjiiolcsy,  Auiosonr, 
utd  GsoloEy.  't?  Illnttntioiu.  Sicnid  Ediiiait.  Crtmu  iat.  n.  id.  Sit  >lw  School 
EEuaiiiAEiDO  Send. 

StaphMUOn  (0-1,  of  the  Techniml  Callecf,  BndfonL  ud  BnddArd«(F.)ertho  Votfcihn 
dotted  LttdL  ORNAMENTAL  DKSIGN  P<»1  WOVEN  FABRICS.  Illuntcd. 
Dimrtvi.    Stand  EdilitM.    71.  id. 

ttapIlMIMIl  U.).  M.A.  THE  CHIEF  TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITU 
OmaSiv.    a.  id. 

•tan*  ^nmiM).    S«e  Ultlc  Libnir. 

Mwrr  tW.),  M.A.     ANNALS   OF    BTON   COLLEGE.     With  bddbdiu  IDuMnlinh 

BtMAAaU&ma).    BY  ALLAN  WATER.    Satmd Sdititii.    Cms  aw.  it. 
nnMsAl  (K.  LI.     THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO  HIB 

FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS,     StltOmd  —d  «dit>4,  with  Noui  ud  I1       '      ' 

Siemr  COLVIH.    Sixth miUChta^KdiHni.    Cnrnntiat.    lu. 
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LinuT  Bmruni.    Dmn  9rt.    t  •»&•    *u.  ihI. 

A  ColDDhI  KdltiDa  b  ■!«  psUidHiil. 
VAILIHA  LETTSRS.     With  u  SLched  Pormit  by  WiuJAM  Stumc    Ptmrtk  RSHen. 
Cmtmtrt.    Bm»T*m.    fa. 
A  CsIdbU  Kdlrign  b  >!><>  pnbliitMd. 
THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.     S«G.  BdEbdr. 

•l«nnMa(II.L).  from  saranac  to  THE  Marquesas.  Bciiw  L<nm  writta 

by  Mn.  H.  I.  STirvitHK»<  dnHng  ig«7-8  to  her  ibter,  MiM  Tahi  WHrTs3ti.T0DB.    With 

■DlDtrailiictiaBb*GH>iKuW.B4ij>auii,H.D.,Ll,D..F.R.S.S.    CnmrnOn.    6,. Ml. 
A  CnloDul  Edilioa  ii  kIb  pnbliibxl. 
ftOddftrtlABUM.).    S«  OiTord  BioEiapbia. 
ItoM  IS.  D.),  U.A.,  Um  Aubtut  H»Mr  u  Eton.      SELECTIONS    FROM    THE 

ODYSSEY,    jremf.  Bh.    ir  6rf. 
Mom  a.  1.).     POEMS  AKD  HYMNS     Wiih  ■  Mouir  by  F.  G.  Ellvitoh,  M.A. 

WiA^onnit.    CmnBiw.    &i. 
Vta«kW  ff.),  Aaoc  of  th«  loitlnte  af  BuAn,  >ad  Lsetiinr  i«  tbc  London  Otuabcr  of 

MrMBB  (JL  W.\  D.  D.    S«  ChuicbiiiMii'i  Bible. 

Str011d(B.),D.Sc^U.A.,Ptafeiiiiraf  PbyBd  in  Iha  Dnrhu  College  of  Sdeoce,  Newcudt- 

oa-Ttiw.    See  TeilbcxJu  of  TediaoIocT. 
■butt  (/oaavll).      THE    SPORTS     AND    PASTIMES     OF    THE     PEOPLE     OF 

ENGLAND.    IIInilntHlttriuDTCiicimviiict.    ReruedbyJ.  ChaiilksCox,LI.D.,P.3.A. 


Stmit  (Out  Donald].  THESTRUGGLE  FOR  PERSIA.   mihmHiip.   I 
ttomdl  ^.X,  Miinu»l  TruinlMT  Immicior  lo  tb*  SoinY  Count*  ConBdl.    SOI 

THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  QUESTIONS  IN  MANUAL  INSTRUC1 

ING.    /hA4 
SMkUnc  IHt, 

Printed  for  1 
Anu  in  St.  Pn 

BnddardKFJ. 

IWtMS  (&.£). 

SwUtfJouUu; 
bBMU.lLKM 

nwthu.   A^I 


^  ^ _JLUTI0NSTO 

_    _  QUESTIONS  IN  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  DRAW. 

/HA4"'     u- 

.  lUr  John).      FRAGMENTA  AUREA:  ■  CallecdoB  af  all  ihe  Inniin-nU* 

PBBCu,vritHii  by.    Aod  publiibed  by  t  frieod  to  pajpetbate  hii  naiDary.    Prloted  by  bb 

Printed  f«  HoHntnav  Mowuet,  and  ue  to  be  uld  at  bb  liurp,  at  Ibe  aia  of  Ibg  PrincH 
Anu  in  St.  Paal'i  Cburdiyaid.  164$. 
tAA»ram  (f  1     s*e  C  StepbeDKB. 

i.iX     Saa  Illaitnted  Pocket  Library. 

-" THEJOURNALTOSTELU 

_  THE  FRENCH  RF 

.    S«  LiUh  Bine  Booki. 

ICOLA.    Wiih  Inlroductioo.     Note*,  Map,  alt     By  R.  F.  Dah^  M.A., 

.. at  WeyiDoutb  College.    Fca*.»rm.    jt 

-una  Editor.    Fcmf.  Sh.    ir.    See  alio  a 


n  CbMieal  Tnunlatiooi. 


ELEMENTS  OF  METAPHYSICS.  Dtmy^BO.    io>. 

Ba  CanuBarcifJ  Sanaa. 

ord  Biosrapbiea, 

Fdlow  of  Conville  and  dial  Collage,  Caistndga. 

OLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Cmm  hw.    ji 

rd),    THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF.      Edited,  with   N 


rSAlfo  SHADOWS  IN  A  HOSPITAL.    Cn% 
H  Tittle  library. 

INSECT  LIFE.  lU 
I  The  Little  Guidai. 
DAILY  STRENGTH,  FOR   DAILY  NEEDS.     TViuM  SdUum. 

.H.sT' SetThaLiilfcGtiidei. 

).    MY  CHINESE  KOTE-BOOK     Witb  10  Illuitiuloot  anl  ■ 

k    Otm^Jkv.    lot.  6J.  mL 

L.,  D.'Sii.      DANTE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES.     Otav 
I  alio  Oxford  Kogtaptale*. 
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«.    ENGLAND  ITNDER  THE 


.  withUiiH.  TIard  EMIiaii. 
from  phouignplii.  Dtmji  Sbs. 
Podict  Ubruf,  MEtliuai'i  Uni- 

HEARTtD  :  Iit£'  Uomiliato 

K  also  Liltle  Library. 
IN  HORACE.  Cnamtai.  v. 


„ 1  of  Pnblic  School!  UK]  rcr  Fui 

■I  the  UoiitiHtwi.    It  conuini  copiou  TiMh,  <tc    Sa  &lu  ThcLlKle  Guido. 
nalanO.X    THE  LASTOF  THEGREAT  scouts  ('BulTilo  BIll'X    With 

, Srcniii  EtHtiim,     Dinnivg.     61. 

W!lltll«r{a).    SteHnil.y«idWhibley. 

WUIIlay  (L.),   M,A.,    FcDow  of  FonbiokF   Collegt,   Cambiidie.     GREEK   OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR  ORGANISATION  AND  CHARACTER.    Cratmive.    61. 
irUtaker(O.H.),M.A.    SnOiuicbmui'i  Bible 

WUte  (ttllMrt).     THE  NATURAL  HISTORV  OF  SELBORNE.     Ediud  bf  h.  C 
Hull,  F.R.S.,UB(tedby  W.  Wakdi  Fdwui*,  M.A.  CrvnSM.  6(.  Scs  alio  Hcihuo'i 

.)."6aSPARD~De"COL1GNV.    Wiih  nuuiy  IHuitrmlioiii.    Cm 


WlKtefOnvrV    DEPRC 

Alio  a  Limited  Edition  on  JapanuE  Villuni.  Drmy  &v.  <£>,".  lut;  and  a  Linuttd 
Edition  DQ  band-nude  paper.    Dtmyivg.    aif-  nf/.      A  ColsaLiI  Edition  is  alio  pubJubed. 

miUniCW.&lBA.    Sec Sadal QdWlDni Saiea. 

WDklBMm  (J.  rnaat).     See  Social  Qocuiani  Seriel. 

WUlUinwuKV.).    THE  BRITISH  GARDENER.    IlhuttaMd.    Dtrnjitm.    loi.ttl. 

mUlUnMIK  (WX  B.A.  EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.  rJUn/  EJiH^ 
Fcii*,am.     u.     See  alio  Junior  EiuniDaliimSeHei  and  Juniai  School  Boelu. 

Vnnut-BllXtOlKB.  H.>.  MAKERS  OF  EUROPE.  Cmmfkv.  Tliiti  Editit^  jj.  U. 
A  Ten-boDk  of  Encopean  History  (br  UiddtaFonnt. 

THEANCIENTWORtp.WIthllapiaDdllliutratioiu.    Crsn'atn'.    ^.6^ 

:  th(  SloTTof  hii  Lift.    Illutraled.    Dtmy 

AColoaial  Edition  iialaopnUialied. 
Wllrai  (A.  J.),,  Eilitor  of  tbe  Iit—tiar'i  Jtreitm,  Oiy  Editsi  of  ibt  Dtu&  Ckrrntek.    See 

iniWIlffl.A).    SceBookionBiuiDeH. 


in  (BtfhopjTse*  LibrwT  of  Dentlan. 
tm  (BMkbA     LORD  STRATHCO: 


by  Google 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 

hDrdi,  Had  Hobc- 
[SES  IN   LATIN 


TUX.  EARL  OF 
tnil.  Dtmf  Ge>. 
E.  With  an  Inm- 
HTAIN.     Bcini  a 

iJ  aiut  Enlsrgtd 
d  Kctun*.    Fcaf. 

Toong  '^AobV     the  complete    motorist.      With  lit  lUniuuioni.      Third 

eSi!^     Dtmy  em.     IM,  (>d.  ntt. 
Tnmn  rr.  M.V     THE  AMERICAN  COTTON   INDUSTRY:   A  Sloilv  of  Work  nmt 

Worketi.    With  u  InitodaciiDn  by  Elijah  Helh,  Seoeury  to  the  Manchester  Chunbci 

ofConmerce.    Cmmin.    Cltik^v.^.;  faftrbi^nU.ti.tid, 
~     "  WfltT.).    ANARCHISM.    Z)™>r  Bm.    ii.M. 

l«tn  (AtttOBlftL      WHAT   DO  WE  KNOW  CONCERNING   ELKCTRICiTYT 

Anti^nuy'B  Booiks,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX.  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
said  of  volumn  dealing  witb  various  branches  of  Engli^  Antiquities ; 

coniprehcDsive  and  popular,  as  well  as  accurale  and  scholarlj. 
H  Ut)!iASTii;  Lirt.    By  the  Riifal  Rev.  Abbot  Guquet,  O.S.B.    lUustrued.    Stumd 
iait,  miltd.    Dianr  ftw.    71.  fi2.  nit. 

■a  or  THi  Phhistorh:  Aci  ih  EHaLAND.      By  B.  C  A.  WiDdle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 
I  numerDuI  I  lluilnlioiu  and  Pluu.     Dim}  itis.     21.  6J.  nrl. 

iRvtcs  Books  or  thi  Ehclkh  Chuhch.    By  ChriUophei  Woi<liworlh.  &I.A.,  aral 
7  Liitlehii*!.    Wiib  Coloured  Mid  oiherllluMrtlioni.    Drmy  Sti.    ;i.t^K(. 
Ait.    Ry  ;.  Romilly  Atleo,  F.S.A.    With  numciout  Illiutialiontud  Plans.    Dtmy 

soLocT  "«B   Falsi  KnTiqaniss.     By  R.  Munio,  LLD.     Wiih  numeroiu  Iliia- 


By  ;.  C  Wall.    Witb  n 

'8  BookB,  T 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-^uilon,  Autluu  of'  Makan  of 


BegJnner's  Booke,  The 

V  Frinck  Rhvmis.    By  Henri  Blooei.    Illuitniicd.    J'c 

Y  STOHlItB  MOM    EN01.ISU    " "  ■  "    "    ""' 

nope.'    Fff.lvt.    ». 

BnsineBs,  Booka  on 
Crewn  Sci).     2/.  bd.  tut. 


A  scries  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  root!  importaot  aspects  of  comroerda]  and 
financial  activitjr.    The  volumes  are  inteDded  to  Irekt  leparalel;  all  the  consideraMe 
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icdntirics  and  forms  ofbusiDCss,  and  to  eiplaln  accurately  ud  dearlf  whet  tbej  do 

and  bow  iher  do  it,    Th«  fiisl  TVdve  volumes  are— 

Foara  ahd  Dock*.    By  DoucLu  Owtu. 

Railwati.    By  E.  H.  HeDcrmDti. 

Tub  Stock  E]rciiAm:B.    Br  OiUi  Dnnid.    StaaJ  SJititn. 

Tkb  BmiHBBi  or  Ihsdiiaiice.    By  A.  J.  Wikon. 

Ths  Eucnitcu.  iHuuaTiv :  Lichtihc.  Tmctioh.  and  Powu.    By  A.  C.  VhyH,  &Sc. 

Thb  SHirmoiLDING  lRDi»T«v.    By  Divfd  PotlcKk,  M.I.N.A. 

Thb  Mony  Uaieit.     By  F.  Stnka. 

Thb  Busiiibb  Sidb  or  Achicdltdu.    By  A.  G.  L.  RofBi,  H.A. 

tutw  IN  Bniuim.     By  H.  A.  Wilun. 

Thb  BaawiHO  Immmn.    B. 

Thb  Adtohoiiis  Ifmrm, 


By  C.  Drwe- 


I.    By -A,  Moil- 
By  dvence  G.  Mono,  Bu.iitS'Bl-Lair.    IDwInlcd. 


■Cim.  EnolHBiuHC.      By  T.  Claxtai  Fidla,  IiLInn.  CE.    lUiHUMd. 
*Thb  Coal  Ihdditiv.    By  Eiiiut  Am.    Uloitntcd. 

Byzuitlne  Tezta 
Edited  b;  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


Etaciius.    EdlHdbyLteaParineBtkrAndM.  Bidoi.    Dtmfttit.    lu.  M.  iw(. 
Thb  H11TOIV  or  Pbbllus.    Edited  by  C  Sufau.    DtmftB*.    iji.  wli 
BCTHUK  Chtchka.    Bdlud  bv  Proftucr  Lunbro^    Dtm^  tot.  }t.  6J.  mit. 
Thb  OuunncLB  of  HoiBa.    Editol  by  John  Sclmiti.    Drm^  Im.     151.  lul. 

Obwnbmaa.'B  Bible,  The 
General  Edilor,  J.  H.  BURN,  ED.,  F.R.SE. 
A  series  of  Expositions  on  (tie  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  tbe 
gencTid  reader  in  the  praj^tical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductorr  Section,  in  which  is 
staled  what  ii  known  or  conjectured  respecting  Ihe  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  tbe  Book,andBnyolherpsnicularstbat  may  help  lo  elucidate  iti  meaning 
u  a  whole.    The  Exposition  is  divided  into  see"-—  -'  "  —— — 1— •  !—."•».  — — 

deemed  necessary  being  pdaced  in  footnotes. 

Thb  EruTU  TC  TUB  Galatiahi.  Ediledby  A.  W.  Robinton,  MA.    Stamd  EMti, 

9w.    11.64i.1ul. 

ECCLSSIASTBt.     BdiltdhyA.  W.  SRiuw,  D.D.     J'laJ.ta,.     i,.6J.kI. 
Thb  EnsTi.a  TO  THB  PHtupnAHi.    Ediud  byC  R.D,  Bic«,D.D.    FtmfBop.    u.tJ.iat. 
Thb  EniTLB  OF  St.  Jaubi.    Editod  by  H.  W.  Fulfotd,  ICA.    FM.tnt    u.  6a.  ml. 
Isaiah.   Ediudby  W.'fc.  Buna,D.D.    TasiVtl^mti.   Pcaf.tor,    ^.tuliMck.    With  Mip. 
The  EntTLi  op  St.  Paol  thbAtoitlb  to  tub  Efhuiahi.    Edited  by  G.  B.  Whitakei, 

M.A.    Fff.an.    u.6d.ntl. 

Ohvrelunui'B  Libnoy,  The 

General  Editor.].  H.  BURN,  B.D.,F.R.S.E.. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  of  Church 
people  at  Ihe  pre&col  lime.     The  Edilor  has  eolislcd  the  services  of  a  baod  of 
icholan,  who,  having  made  a  special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
posilian  to  furoish  the  best  results  of  modem  research  accurately  and  attractivdjt. 
Tm  BBcinHincs   of   Ehcusk   CmnsnAntTT.      By  W,  £.  CoUiu,  U.A.      With  Map. 

Crvm  S».    }f.  id. 
Son  Kbw  TBnaHBKT  PaOKlMS.    By  Affbu  Wri^t,  U.A,   Crnattt*.    ti. 
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Tbi  KihgdOH  or  BBinif  Hau  akd  HaacArra.    Br  CtncBmuabothu,  ILA.,  B.Sc., 

LUB.    CrwHiw.    3i.lSi£ 
Tkb  WoBKiuiiuiif  or  THB  PuTBK  BooK :   111  Ijumr  uid  LilBtslol  A«cct*.    Br 

J.I>awila,D.D.    Stetml EJIIum.    CrvmmSfB.    11.&L 
EroLaTTOH.    B;  F.  B.  Jcmu,  H.A.,  LitLD.    Cm 


WSCHOU 

Tub  CmracDHAH'i  IimtoDticTioir  to  tkb 
ThbChukch  n.'r™. 


B;  E.  T.  Giea 


Edited  br  H.  p.  Fox,  M.A.,  FdlQw  and  Tutor  of  BraseniMe  CoU^e,  OiTord. 
CrtwH  8tw. 

A  tenet  of  TnniUtioDt  tttm  Ibe  Greek  and  Latin  Clasiics.  The  Publishers  have 
enliMed  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambrid(e  SchoUn,  and  it  is 
their  inteniion  that  ibe  tenet  shall  be  dittinguisbed  by  Uttxuj  ercelleiKe  as  well  as 
bj  scholarly  accuracy. 

lEscinLDS— AfuwiiuwiLauMpboroc,  Eoiiieiudci.  TruuIuedb;rLeraCuiipbcU,LI.D.  ji- 
CiCuo— EM  Omorc  I.    nuulited  by  E.  N,  P.  Moor,  M.A.    31.  6d. 
Ocaio-'SelHX  Oniiou(Pro  Uikoot,  Pro  Munoo,  Philipfiic  11.,  in  OuUiaam).    TniosUied 

br  U.  E.  D.  Blakibtom,  M.A.     ji. 
Dcuo— 1><  NUon  Dnmn.    TmuWcd  bj  F.  Broolt^  M.A.     u.  M. 
Cicno— D«  OScUi.    Tiuilu^  b*  G.  B.  Gudiner,  M.A.    u.  U. 
HoucB— Th*  (M«  ud  Bpsde*.    TmuUud  by  A.D.  Godlcy,  M.A.    u. 
LuciAH— Six  KaloauMfiruriiiiH,  Ican-Muippiu,  Tbt  Cock,  Tha  Slup,  Tha  PuniiW,  The 

LoworFalRbood).    TnolUsd  by  S.T.  Inrin,  M.A.    y.  6i 
So?Hoci.(s— EkctniDdAJu.    TiuiUtcdbyBL  D.  A.  HnnhEid,  M.A.    a.tJ. 
Tacitui — AcricoU  uh]  Gomuiia.    Truiliud  by  R.  B.  Tooutbcnd.    u.  6^ 
The  SATiais  or  Juviral.    TniuUied  by  S.  G.  Oven,    u,  &/. 

Oconnurdal  Bnids,  TAttOmea's^ 

Edited  by  H.  db  B.  GIBBINS,  UilD..  M.A. 

CnnnsSM. 

A  teriet  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  pnpaiine  (or  a  commerdal 

caraer,  by  supplying  meful  handbook!  of  a  clear  and  practical  cbaracter,  dealing 

with  those  lubjects  which  on  absototely  essential  in  the  business  life. 

CoHiiaaciAL  Eddcatiok  th  Thhiby  ahd  Phacticb.    By  E.  E.  WhitHeid,  M.A.    it. 

An  loiTadaclion  to  Mattauio'i  CoiiiinHcial  Saiio  Iruung  the  qneuioi  of  Coauaenul 
EddCUtOD  fully  fram  both  the  p«m  ofvicw  c^  the  teecher  andof  Ibe  pamit. 
BilTisH  CoHHiaci  AKD  CoLttKin  rsoH  Eliiaibth  to  Victoria.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbiiu, 

I.itt.D.,M.A.     TUrJ Eiii/lM.    u. 
CoMHSiciAL  ExAuiHATtoN  PArBlit.    By  H.  de  B.  Gihbini.  Litt.D.,  M.A.     u.  6d. 
Tub  EcoHoxttis  or  CoMuuci,    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbitu,  LiiLD.,  M.A      -  ■-' 
'  "- " " By  S.  E.  Bally.     With  V,      ■  ' 

SdiHam.    : 

BusiHas& 

CoHHBaciAi.  Arithnbtic     -^  -.  , 

FtBHCK     CsHHBtCIAL    CoUBSrOND 

Bdiiitm.    u. 
CuiifAH  CoHMBtaAL  CoRRBsroHDiHCB.     By  S.  E.  Bally. 

A  FaaHCK  CoHKxaciAL  RiADBL    By&B.  Belly.    WthVo ,. .. 

PiBcn  WuTiMB  AND  Omcs  COBiiatroHDBHCB.      Bt  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A. 

SdllUH.      u. 

A  GvisB  TO  PtorBSnoHS  ahd  Bdsihbss.    By  H.  Joaet.    11.  M 

Ti<B  PiiHciPLit  or  BooK'KBBriHc  tv  Dovais  EicTBT,    By  J.  E.  B.  M'Alhn,  H.A.    u. 

CoHMBBCiAL  Law.    By  W.  Dooglai  Edwardi.    u. 


L  GitocxAFiir  or  tmb  British  EuriBE.     By  L.  W.  Lyde, 
A  CoMMlRaAL  GaoCHAPHV  or  FoRiicH  Natiqhs.    By  F.  C.  Boon, 


By  S.  jAcVton.  M.A.     Thir^ EdWim.    ...  id, 
IC     By  F.  C.  Tiyloi,  M.A.     TkirJ  BJitian.    11.  M 
^OUBsroNtKNU.      By  S.  E.  Belly.     With  VoobnWy- 
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OonnolBaeQr'a  UbniT,  Ths 

Widt  Keyalivt.     151.  lul. 

A samptiKDU lerie of  ao books  on  ut,  writKn  brexperti for coQccton,  mperUy 
Ohntraud  Id  pbotDgnvure,  colloijpe,  and  colonr.  The  tedmlcal  side  of  Ibe  art  is 
doljr  tieated.    The  first  voliuna  are— 

VMOCmtm.    B7  Crrit  Davenpot.    With  4e  Platci  b  Fbotogravun. 
PoacKLHiN,     Br  Edwvd  DiUos.      With  19  Plaio  in  Colcw,  n  in  Colloiypc,  and  ]  in 

FbMDcnTtuT. 
*UiHUTiiiu.    Bt  Dudlej'  Haub.    With  9  Plata  in  Cokmr,  ij  in  CoUocrpe,  and  15  In 

*lTORm.    Br  A.  UailnlL    With  So  PUIS  ia  Collotype  and  Ptaotafravnn. 

Derotioii,  Tha  Library  of 

With  latroductiona  and  (where  oecestaiir]  Notea. 

Small  Pm  ive,  tloth,  at. ;  Itaihtr,  it.  bd.  ntt. 

Tlw  maitcrfHecei  of  devotional  Uterature.    Tlie  books  ara  furnished  with  taeh 

Introductions  and  Notes  as  may  be  necessair  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  antbar 

and  the  obvious  diCBcultiei  of  ibe  text,  witfaont  nncieceuar;  tnini^on  between  the 

author  and  ibe  devout  mind. 

Thb  ConraauoHi  or  St.  AncttiriNi.    Edited  by  C.  Biu,  D.D.    Tkhd  EJititn. 
Thb  CHRtiTiAH  Yeak.    Edtltd  br  Walter  Lock,  D.  D,    Sianii  SJiliao. 
Ths  Iiirr*Tioii  or  Ckbist.    Ediied  by  C.  Biu,  D.D.    FmrtA  SJitiait. 
A  Book  or  DavonoHi.    Editedby  I.V.  SiuMdie.  fi.D.    Stetmd EiUtitn. 
LyiA  iNNOcnrrtDH.    Edited  by  WhIib'  Lock,  D.D. 

ASaaiouiCALLTOADavooTAHoHoLT  Lira.    Edited  by  C  Biu.  D.D.    Stand  JUUitn. 
Tna  TEKrLE.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibun,  D.D. 
A  GuIDit  TO  ETiimn-r.    Edited  by  I,  W.  StMbridse,  BT). 
Tks  Psalms  or  David.    Ediiid  by  B.  W.  Ruidolpli,  D.b. 

LrsA  ArosTDLicA.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland  sad  Canon  H.  C  Becchini,  H.A. 
Thb  iMnit  Wat.    By  J.  Taoler.     Ediif^l  bv  A.  W.  Huiion,  M.A. 
Thi  TKoaGHTB  or  Pascal.    Edited  by  C.  S.  jenain,  H.A. 

Oh  tki  Lovb  or  Goi>.    By  Sl  Fnacti  de  SU».    Edited  by  W.  J.  Knoi-Liltia,  M.A. 
A  Haitoai.  or  Cohioutioh  noii  thb  Saihts  and  Fatkul    Edited  by  J.  H.  Bon,  B.D. 
Thb  Som  or  SoMO.    Edited  by  B.  Btuland,  M.A. 
Tn  DnonoHS  or  St.  Anulu.    Edited  byC.  CI.  WeUi,  H.A. 
Gbms  ABonimms.    By Jehn  Btmyan.    Editedby  S.  C  Fieer,  M.A. 
BiSHor  Wilson's  SackaPkivata.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Burn,  &D. 
Ltba  Saou:  ABookoTSaciedVae.     Edited  by  K.  C.  BeecUsE,  H.A,  Canon  of  Wen- 

A  Day  Book  ntox  thi  SAUm  ahd  FATHaa&    Ediud  by  ^  H.  Bnm,  B.D. 
Hbavdilv  WisiWH.    A  Selection  froB  tlie  Enaliih  Myitki.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Gr«c>ry. 
Light,  Lirs,  aed  Lorx.    A  SelectloD  from  the  Gcnnao  UyvtIcL  Edited  by  W.  K.  linfe,  H.A. 

Blvstnted  Fooket  Librazy  of  PUin  and  Coloured  Books,  Ths 

/ni/  S110.     31.  6d.  tut  each  veltuni. 
A  series,  In  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  btioks  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.     These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  edition* 
without  introdoction  01  notea. 

ooloubbd  booki 

Old  CoLouisD  Books.    ByGenia  Putoo.    With  ifi  Ct^onnd  PUtet.    Fcmf.tpt.    u.  wf. 
Thb  Ura  Ann  Dkatk  or  John  UvnvH,  Esq.    ByNinrod.    Wilh  it  CcJoored  Pklea  by 

KcDryAllMnandT.J.  Rsirluu.     Third  Sditin.    ^.U.nit. 

•  1 1:— --.J  -j: .^  \MX%t  jADnaiealiapej.     jot.  «*. 

-      "-f  Niaimi.     With  jj  Coloond  Plate*  by  Htnry  Allien. 

Al«o  A  limited  edition  on  larEe  JapancHpa|>er.    w.  tut- 
Hahdlbv  Caoaa.     ^  R.  S.  SnmBi.     WUh  i;  Csioored  Plate*  and  100  Weodcats  In  the 
Text  by  Joim  Leech.    ji.W.wl. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  lafge  lapucee  paper.     »f.  ntt. 
Ua.  SroHca'i  Sronnc  Tainu    By  K.  S.  Surteec.    With  ij  Calasml  Plate*  and  soWeod- 
cnti  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech,    ij.  6d.  —' 
Alioalbaitededidcar-' ' 


■a  large  Japattasa  papa,    joa  wA 
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Jmwocn'  jADHTt  AHo  JoLUTiBS.    By  It.  S.  Snrlca.   Wiih  ij  Coloond  PlaMi  bjr  H. 

X*  JipuwH  paper,     yx.  ■V'. 

, m  UK  uiTtnwlT  Tuc  Had  esulr  cdiuca  tf  1143,  vluch  cootaiiia 

Alkco'i  Tb7  fiirt  ilhumdoM  IdmumA  of  the  unul  oixi_by  Pbl& 


d'i  tBf  Sat , 

E  UulHA.    By  R.  S.  Suitm.    Willi  13  CotnuRd  Plata  aad  70  Woodcnu  is  the  Ten 


Aka  K  llralicd  adhka  on  bici  Jspiuiue  Mper.  jpr.iui. 
ThB  AjitLVSU  OP  THi  HuKTiHC  TiiLD.     By  R.  S.  SuncH.    With  7  Colonnd  Plalci  by 

Hcnty  Alkcn,  utd  43  IlKuIntuHU  00  Wood.     31.  6ii.  luL 
Thk  Taoa  or  Da.  Svhtit  ih  Suics  or  THK  PiCTUKBSqDB.    By  Willum  Cgmbe.    With 
30  Coloand  Pima  by  T.  RowInodioD.    31.  td.  tul. 
AI»  %  limited  editioB  on  lup  JipiaeH  t*f-    Jol  mt- 
Tub  Tool  or  Docioi  Snmx  id  Skaiech  or  Cohsoutioh.    ByWiUum  Comb*.    W]lb 
■4  ColoDnd  Plus  \j  T.  Rowludun.    31.  U.  tul. 
Alio  »  Umiivd  vdiooa  oq  Ur«  JnpvieK  p*pa.    30*-  lu'. 
Tu  Thus  Tovb  or  Doctoh  Srirrtic  m  Skaich  of  a  Wifc    By  WHBub  Conbe.  With 
(4 Coloared PIUH h^ T.  Rowluidior        -  "  "^ 


»l«n  JjipuHH  Bnpu.    yx.  ml. 

„._ or JoHHHT  Qu*«  CiMUi;  the  Little  Fouodli^  ..  

Aaihaof ''HuThiHTouii.'    With  14  Coloured  Plateit^  KowJandi 


iii(  of  the  late  Dt.  Syntax. 


Alio  A  limited  edition  on  taije  jApeneie  pAper.     ^ 
Thk  ENCLitK  DAHcm  or  Dbath,  from  >h*  Dedfu  of  T.  RowludioB,  with  MctrioJ  lOu' 
tTAliooi  by  [be  Anihotof 'DocioiSyolAii.'    T\K  Vftniiui.    Ji.mil. 
Thii  book  ccnulni  it  Coloured  FlAtei. 
AIh)  a  timiud  edition  on  lufe  Tapaneie  paper,    w.  irft- 
Tm  Dahck  of  Lira:  A  Poem.     By  Ifa«  Autlwr  of  'I>Dctor  Syntai.' 
Colouied  En^nvii^  by  T.  Rovlandioq.    3t.6d.  uil. 
Aln  A  limited  editioq  on  lar^e  Jahock  paper,     lot  iv'- 
LlFB  IH  LoHDOH :  oi,  the  Daj  Hid  Nlgbt  SceDB  of  leiry  HAWIbotn,  Eiq.,  And  bii  Elennt 
Friend,  CarinthiAn  Tom.    By  Pierce  Enn.    With  3$  Colound  Platci  by  L  R.  AadO. 
CnuluhAnk.    WiihnuraeioiisDnicnsonVDad.    %i.id.utl. 
Alto  A  limited  edilioo  on  large  Japancte  paper.    301-  ntl^ 
■Real  Lira  iN  London  ;  or,  Oe  Bambln  and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyha,  Eiq.,  and  bii 
Couiin,  Tbe  Hon.  Ton  DaAaU.    By  ad  AmaIeur(PieiceE<an)-    With  31  Colonred  PUtei 
by  Aiken  and  Rowlandun,  etc     Tnt  felwrnii.    )(.  ntl. 
Tna  Lint  or  am  Actok.     By  Pierce  Ecu.    With  i?  Colosied  Plaui  by  TbHd«e  Laae, 

and  KTetml  DeiiEiu  on  Wood.    31.  tiL  ml. 
Thk  VicAa  ar  WAicBFiaui.    By  Olinir  Golduuiih.    With  94  Coloued  Plata  by  T.  Kov- 

Alio  a  limited  editicH  on  Urge  jApmmii  papa-    yn.  *tl. 

Thb  MiLiTAar  ADvaxTUKu  or  Johnht  Nbwcoub.    By  an  Officer.    With  13  Celoorad 

PlAtei  by  T.  RowlAndton.    31.  id.  mil. 
Thb  Nat  loxAi.  S  roan  of  Gabat  BiiTAiit.    With  Daio-lptkai  and  51  Cidovred  Plala  by 
Henty  Aiken.    31.  6d.  nit. 
Abo  A  limited  edition  onlarn  JapancHpAper.    301.  ■<(. 
Thli  book  li  complf  IcIt  diflerent  from  Ibe  lATge  folio  edition  of  '  NatioDAl  Sportl '  by  tbe 

Thb  ADnKTUBU  OF  A  P(HT  Caftaih.     By  A  Naval  Officer.    Witk  >4  Cotoored  Plaia  by 

Oahohia  :  oTi  the  Art  of  Preeeiving  Game  ;  and  an  Imprnved  Uetbod  of  makipc  Pbotatiooa 
aad  Covea,  eiplaioad  and  illourated  by  Lanmnce  ttawMme,  En.  Wiib  15  Colound 
Plate*  by  T.Rawlini.     jj.  &£  wf. 

Ah  Acaduit  fob  Gaowh  BonaHaH :  Contaiaina  Iba  oompleKal  Inalmcliaiii  for  Walking, 
TnltlDg,  Caalelint,  GaSoeu(,  SlBmtalinc,  andTtODblinc;  lUutiated  with  n  Celomd 
Plata,  and  adorned   villi   a   Portrait  of  the    Author.     By  Oeofiey  Gaiobada,  Biq, 

Rbal  Lite  ih  Irbuhd,  or, thaDayaDdNIiht  Soenaof  BrinB  Bon,  £Hi.,AwlbiiEleaHt 
Friend,  Sir  Shawn  Oboi^ieny.  By  a  Real  Paddy.  With  ig  Coknred  PUla  by  Heath, 
tdarki,  etc.    31.  &/.  ml. 
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TnGun:AFoaD.    Bv  Robot  Sui.    IDinmel  b*  ii  Ec^hlnci  encuted  br  L«i* 
SdikmMidbmtbaoi^inalliFmiioatofWilliuiBUk*.    Wiihu  BnomndTulaPiEe 
■DdaPannilofBl>kab7T.  P1imipi,R.A.    31.6d.m1l. 
TbciHiilRatioumnnptsdiicediniihMOKnmre.    AJu  >  Iinuted  edition  on  l»se  J>pwwM 

IiXmraATijNS  or  th«  Book  of  Job.    Invoind  nAtB^-ni  by  Wdlum  BWtt  31.  e^  m*. 

Tba»  f&noua  lUuitiwioni— ai  to  nninbH— sie  rtproaused  m  pholog>»vure.   AJso  ■  Unuitd 

•ditkm  oh  luva  UoaiKSe  wper,  *iib  India  proofs  and  a  duplicaw  »rt  of  the  plain.  is».  «<■ 

iEsoF's  FVblbs.    W[ih  380  Woodcut,  by  Thomal  Bewick,    31.  W.  «/.  .     .     _  _ 

WiKDMaJtASTLt     BrWyHMTiicnAinswonh.   With  «  Plilei  and  87  Woodcuti  in  the  Text 

Tl^^if.' Solo's.  ^Vw.Htm»nAi«wn«h.     With  40  Pta."  "d  S*  Woodcut.  In 

tha  Tait  by  George  Cninnhanli,    11.  &d.  nU  .    _  ,     . 

"--  — ■'^  »L«GH.     BtF.  E-Smedlay.    With  «  Plalem  bv  Geom  Crailuhank.    3t.6d.Hel. 
DY.    By  Samuel  Lover.    *iih>4  llfctralioniitTlbs  Aotl.*.    w.  W.  «(. 

'        ia.    By  liaai  Walton  and  Chailea  Coiton,    Witfi  n  Plate*  wd  »r 
,     ii.id.mtL 
'  -edfrom  thebeanliftilodilionof  JohnMaJorof  1154- 

iy  Chwlet  Didtou.    With  the  43  lllntuatiom  W  Seymonr  and 
J  anil  the  }■  CoDlvuporaiy  Ornrbyn  Plato.    31. 6d.  tut. 

Jmiioi  EzMultutUm  SeiiM 


Edited  ^  A.  M.  M.  SrsDMAfi,  ",*,    f f i^  Hiir-.    V» 


This  Krie*  ti  Inteaded  to  lead  op  to  thG  Scliool  Ezainiaatioa  Series,  uid  i>  Intended 
for  tbc  use  o(  toadiers  and  MiMlenu,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
fortho  latter.    Tba  papers  are  carefdlly  gndnated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  lobiecl 

maybe  113 

jvMOa  Khgush  ExAMnianoHlpAnu.'By  W^!  W^UutionVM.A.  ~ 

JitHioa  AamimTic  ExAioitATion  Pams.    By  W.  S.  BcanL    Siaad  EdiUBH. 

TmaoR  AiJiuiaA  KxaiiiHA-noH  Pai>xis.    Bt  S.  W.  Finn,  II. A. 

JOHiDB  GaaXK  Sx&hih&tioh  Pafbu.     By  T.  C.  WeuWhoid.  M.A. 

Jimioe  Gehskal  IxroRKATiOM  EuiMtNATiCiH  Papihs.    By  W.  S.  BeanL 

Junoa  GaocBATHT  Exaunattom  PAruts.     By  W.  C.  Baker,  U.A. 

juHioa  GaaauM  Ekahikatioh  PATEaa.    By  A.  Voegdin,  H.A. 

Junior  School-Booki,  Ustlmdii's 

Edited bvO.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.,  andW.  Wiluauson,  B.A 

A  series  of  efcineTitBry  books  for  ponls  in  lower  tvms,  simply  written 

by  teadaers  of  expeiience. 

ACi.An-BooKOFDiCTA'nonPAssAaas.ByW.WniiamiiiB.B.A.  Ttuii BMHtn. Cf.tmt.  u-td. 

Taa  GospaL  Accoimug  to  St.  Katthbw.    Editni  by  E.  Wiltoo  South,  M.A.    WUh  Threa 

HapK    CwhShx    ^.6d. 
Thb  Gospsi.  AccoitliuiC  TO  St.  Uabe.    Xdiiad  by  A.  E.  Kutda,  D.D,     Wlib  "nuae  Ha|K 

A  jDHHHt  Ewouan  Ghahhai.     By  W.  WitUaauoa,  B.A.     Whh  nnaHnu  paaage*  for 

panlnf  and  ana)yii>,  and  a  chapter  on  EHayWriiiBi.  Stetnd EdlHtn.  Crnam  tut.  at. 
A  Jdhtoi  CmuirTRT.     By  E  A.  Tyler,  fi.A.,  F.C.S.     With  7}  Oliutradooi.     Smrnl 

idlHim.    Crvtm  to*,    ai.  td. 
Tbb  Acts  OF  Tua  Apostles.    Kdiledby  A.  E.  RtiUe,  D.D.    Cnamina.    u. 
A  JVHioa  Fkbhck  GRAHKAa.      ByL.A.SomelandH.  j.  Acalis.    Crmmt/aa.    u. 
ELavaaTAsr  ExPEaiuanTAi.  SciiHca.     Pavaici  by  W.  T.  Oough,  A.B.CS.    Chrhists\ 

by  A.  B.  Dnn^lan,  B.Sc.  With  a  Plaie*  and  154  Karaou.  Cmm^Be.  <a.6d. 
A  Idnki*  GaoKaTat.  By  Nod  S.  Lydm.  With  ajolHapaiH.  CrrmK  9m.  mt. 
■A  JoHiOB  Machctisn  AMD  ELatTTSicrrv.    By  W.  T.  Clouok.    With  many  Illnstntisn. 

CVvwntn.    ai.  &1 
■BLaMBNTAiT  EiPiitiiuxTAi.  CuauiiTav.     By  A.  E.  Domtan,  B.Sc    With  many  Uhn- 

tratlonL    CrMua  8r#.    tt, 

*A  luaioi  FaEHCH  Pioei.    By  R.  K.  N.  Bum,  H.A    OwwiSb*.    at.  

.-_  ^ . =_    . ^.^  ,,  Introduction  aad  Nona  by  Wmbm 
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JolCOCEi'  jAinm  ami  Jolutrs.     Br  R.  S.  SortMi.    With  is  Cokrand  FI*M  bj  H. 

AIm  ■  ulMd  adiliia  so  kiis  Jmftaiat  paper,    ju.  mt 

Thu  toIbb*  U  rcTriiiu4  fnMK  tlhe  urtnoulTrftreuidcovLljeditKPi  4^1(43,  wliich  ooBtiiiB 
Aftcn')  nrr  fine  illiutntiatii  bMad  of  ibc  unul  ooei  b^  Phix. 
Auc  U AHHA.     Bt  R.  S.  Suitio.    With  13  Coloured  mats  ukd  }a  Waodcnu  u  tbe  Tal  by 
JohoLMch.    31.6J.Mit. 
Alw  ■  llniKd  edUloo  on  tun  JapuitK  »pcr.    301.  nff. 
Thi  Ahaltiu  of  thi  Hunting  nmU).    %  R.  S.  Suitwa.    With  7  Colonnd  Plita  br 

Henry  Alkm.isd  43  lUnraliou  OB  Wood.    31.  6J.  <uL 
Taa  Took  or  Dn.  Svhtax  m  Su«ck  of  th>  PicnmsQOK.     Bj  WiUiuB  Combe.    Witk 
js  Coloorcd  Pl>Ui  b^  T.  Rewtuuben.    jr.  &£  mti, 

Abo  a  limiud  ediiiOQ  oo  brn  Juhbuq  papvr.    su.  mt  

Tn  Took  or  Docroi  Sthtai  ih  Sbaick  or  Consoutioh.     By  WiUiwii  Coab*.    WiA 
■4  Coloiuvd  Pbia  bv  T.  Rawludtoa.    31.  t^  tut. 

Al»  11  liiflited  cdinoD  oe  Iuh  Japuue  paper.    301.  nrt.  

Thb  TniKD  Topa  or  Docipa  Stmtak  im  Sbabch  of  a  Wire    By  WDUns  Conbe.  With 

_ __  .nf  of  the  law  Dr.  SjfBlai.    By 

IbeAuthoroCnaThrHToun.'    With  14  Colaared  Platei  by  RowUndu.    ii,6<Liui. 
"        ""''   '     "''      oD large  Japaoeac paper.     ytM.mt- 

•  I^TH,  from  the  Dedgiu  of  T.  Rowlandicin,  wllh  HcBical  IDb*- 


I.  *£vM  CasTjtwan 


s  oftxwki  for  children.     The  aim  of  lI^  .. 

'  3  about  normal  children,  the  moial  ot  whicti  ^  iui^_ 


uCobb. 


,    jiGow.    ByT.  HilW 

4,  A  School  Ykak.    By  Nana  Syiett. 

t.  Tm  PULSl  AT  THB  CAFtTAU      By  RD|CI  AlhtCR. 

e.  Thi  TaKASDU  or  PxntcccaTC  Puoiv.    By  T.  Cobb. 

tUn.  BaUBUty'i  Guiual  Shot.     By  Kdcv  AihUm. 
A  Book  or  Bad  Chilowh.    Bv  W.  T.  Webb. 
».  Thi  Lott  Ball.    By  Thomi 


Little  Books  oa  Art 
With  many  Ilbtilraliout,    Demji  >6nr».     zj,  6t£  tKt, 


A  ufies  of  monogra^u  in  rniniature,  containiDe  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subtect  nnder  treatment  and  icjecling  minute  detaili.  These  boda  are  prodDced 
with  the  Kieatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  aoo  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  iIlustraliODS,  includiug  a  frotitispiece  in  photogravure. 


iA«T.    H.  _       

lloourUTBL    B;  Alaiack. 

KoHHir.    Geona  Futon. 
Watts.    MiuR.  K.  D.  Sketchley. 
Luobton.    Alice  Carkian. 
VBu»}uaz.    WiKiid  Wdberfonx  and  A.  B 
GUbcn. 

—  niF.  Pollard. 


TuiHBR.    F.  IWU-GilL 
DDaaa.    JaskAUn. 


a-Jw, 


;.A.SIiaip 

CoaoT.    Alice  PoUard  and  E(M1 
MiLLiT.    NeiaPatack. 
^Raphau.    a.  R.  DnHmiT. 
^iLunuNATBD  HSS.    J.  W.  BndW- 


Little  OallerieB,  ThB 

Demy  lime.     Oi.  6d.  ml. 
A  fcriee  of  little  books  containins  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 

.- I         A  LiTTta  GALLmv  o. . 

K  Ln-TLB  Gaixbkt  of  Rouhsv.  |         A  LrrrLB  Gauut  or  UuiAia. 

A  LlTTL>  GULERT  OF  ENGLISH  PotTS. 
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Leaden  of  BftUgios 

Edlttd  br  H.  C.  BEECKING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminitci.     Witk-fartraitj, 

OvHW  Biw.    at.  Htt. 
A  wrtes  o(  short  bwgraptiMi  of  tba  tnotl  protniiMnt  lecderi  of  rd^ooa  life 
Mkd  tbought  of  all  age*  ami  cowitriei. 


Caummal  MnruH.     B*  1 

SihhWbsliv.    Bt  I.  H.  Ovenoii.  M.A.     . 
iiKOr  WiLBsaraKS.    Br  G.  W.  Duwll, 
M.A. 
CiuinalUuihihc  BTA.W.Hiittaii,U.A. 
Chaiui SiHioN.    BrH.C.G.HouIe.D.D. 
JohmKbu^    BTW>](aLdck,D.D. 
Thouai  Chalk ul.     By  Mn.  OLiphuit. 
LdkHOLOT   Ahixbws).      By  R-  1.  Otiky, 

D.D.    SKKidEJiHtm. 
AuQuiTiKI   or  CAHtBuiDIT.      By   E.    t. 


William  Ladp.     By  W.  U.  HiIUb.  U-A. 

SKtnd  EMttr^ 
loHHtCHoi.  ByF.UicCium.  Staf,iEdaitm. 
ToHH  Howi.    By  R.  F.  Honoo,  ILD. 
BiSHOF  Keil     By  F.  a.  dukOil.L 

John  bo«n«.  By  AonUiu  Jonpi  D.D. 
Bishop  Latin n.  By  R.  It.  Culy  hand  A 
Biraop  BuTLEL    By  \ 


UtUe  Bine  Books,  Tbe 

Genervl  Editor,  E.V.  LUCAS. 

Doki  for  children.    The  w'ra  (if  .uLi-tMlor  a."o  get  cBieoai.aiot 
about  oonaal  children,  the  motal  of  wU^l*i«>tvJied  rathe  thu 


cxcitinc 

1.  The  CiaiAWAti  o»  MaApowAAiut.    By ' 
I.  TWI  BbMMOT  Book.     ByJ«oh  Atboit 


An  GUH.     By^T.  mite; 

By  Ro«er  Aibton. 


I.  A  School  Y«Aa.     By  Nina  SyretL 

S.  THH  PraiD  AT  THH  CAPITAL,      By  BU, 

i  Tm  TuaAiima  or  Piinic«cAT»  Pmow. 
7.  Kn.  BAaMUMrt  GuaaAL  Shop.    By  Roi«  Aihton, 
I  ABoo.  OF  Bab  Ch.u.™l    By  W.  *.  *lbl. 
^  Thk  I-o«t  Bau-     By  Thoau  Cofab. 

Little  Books  on  Azt 
Wi/i  Mcny  lUiatraiietK.  Dtmy  (6«p.  W,  &£  ntt. 
A  »eries  of  monographi  in  miniature,  eontuning  the  completei 
suUect  nnder  treatment  and  te}<ctine  minute  delajls.  These  books 
withUie  neuot  care.  Each  volume  couaiats  of  about  »oo  pagn,  and 
30  to  40  Uluslrations,  incliidlng  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 
CaxthxT.    H.B.WilIm.  ~  "~ 

lloOEPLATB.      E.  Alfludl. 

KOHMKV.    G«tn  Putin. 
Watti.     MiuILE.  D,  Skuchlcy. 


VB1.JU0UIZ.    Wiirrid  wabafan: 
Gilben. 


Vamdvci 


Tuaiiaa.    F.  TyieU^Ul, 
DDiu.    leHwAllcD. 
HoPPHlR.    H.  P.  K.  Skipoa. 
HoLauN.    Ha.  G.  FencnB. 
BuufB-jOKO-    Fonnntedc  LUe. 
RuintAHDT.     Hit.  £.  A.  Sharp 
CoiOT.    Alici  PolUrd  aod  Etbd  1 
If  iLLET.    Neiu  Peacock. 
•Raphau-    a.  R.  DnxiniT. 
-vIlluhihatbd  USS.    J.  W.  E 


Little  Oflllsrles,  Tbe 

Dtmy  xbmt.     3i.  id.  ntt. 
A  aerita  of  little  booki  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Eadt  volnroe  containi  ao  plates  in  |Jiotogra™re,  together  (rith  a  short  outhne  of  the 
life  and  work  of  tbe  master  (o  vhom  tbe  book  la  devoted. 

A  LtTfU  0*tl««»  OP  RBTHOLDa.  I  A  LlTILK  Callxy  op  HoppHn. 

A  LriTLa  0*iL»a»  or  Ro-«.t.  |         A  LrrxL.  G»iL««  or  Uilljui. 

A  LnTLi  GALiaav  or  English  Poan. 
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Little  OnidM,  no 

SmaUfMiia>,tl<Hh,2t.6d.tut.;  Imthtr,  y.  W,  tut. 
Oxwtait>  AND  IT*  CouMC*.     Bj  }.  WiUi,  M.A.     Illiutnted  bT  B.  H.  Htw.     Ftmrlk 

EdiHtm, 
CAHmiDCB  AHD  in  CoLUGU.    Bj  A.  KunUicK)  TboBipKB.    Sttmd  BUtin.    Ithutniel 

bT  E.  H.  M>w. 
Thb  Malvuh  Coo.m.T.    Br  B.  C  A.  Wiodl,,  D.St,  F.R.S.    Iirnumwd  Iw  E.  H.  N«w. 
SnAicnnAUi'a  Couhtiv.     By  B.  C.  A.  WiuUo,  D.Sc,  r.ltS.     llhucnKd  W  K.  H.  New. 

"'lUDiiiwccl'b^B.  C  aiidw. 
--.    lUuKimM  bv  B.  C  Boulni. 


Bbit-taht.     ByS.  Biirii»-U(Hild."'llliuum[^brj.  WylTt.'" 
HsarroRMinHB.    B]P  H7W.  Toa^ini,  F.R.H.£    llfuitntrdby  R.  H. 
Thb  Bhclisk  Laeb.    By  F.  C.  Bimbui,  M.A.    Illuinted  by  E.  H.  I 

„.„   ^.:_.v     nfuitnued  by  F.  D.  B«ltonL 

by.    IlluBnilad  by  R  C  Boglicr. 

.„...».-».    ByG.CliBcb.    lUuuiued  by  F.  D.  Bcdroifl. 

SttutBV.     By  F.  A.  H.  LuibeR.    llluMtxl  by  E.  H.  New. 


Roiia    BvCG.  BU«by.    IlluBnl^  by  R  C  Boglicr. 

Tm  tiLB  or  WiOHT.     By  G.  CUnch.    lUuumed  by  F.  I 

SttutBV.     By  F.  A.  H.  LuibsR.    llluMtidbr  B.  H.  Nc. 

Bdckihohamshihs.     Br  B.  S.  Roiow.    Illmirucd  by  P.  I) 

SorroUE.     By  W.  A.  Daii.    IlliunUBl  1»  I.  Wylie. 

>.,  F.S.A.    lUnunUdbyJ.  C  Wult. 

u.    By  J.  K.  Horrit.    Illiutnwd  by  R. 


nr  H.  E.  Puna. 

'  ubTtbgAudior. 

,    tUutnLsI  by  Eliabetb  Hutky. 

littl*  Llbnuy,  The 

,  Noies,  and  Phologrevure  Frontispieces. 
'alume,  clath,  ii.  6d.  net;  Itatkfr,  ai.  6d.  nit. 
:  the  above  lille,  eoniaioing  aoioB  OC  thefsimouB  works 
,  intbe  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettre& 
!*  of  teleclions  in  prose  and  verse, 
u  mosl  lympBthetic  and  scholarlj  care.    Each  one 
li  Rives  (i)  a  short  biography  of  the  author;  (a)  a 
Wbere  tbqr  are  occesniy,  short  notes  an  added  at 


e  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 


^uitcB.    Edlud  by  E.  V.  Lucu.     Tmt  yilmwai. 
jfttn.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucu. 
liled  by  Bdnrd  Vriffat. 

""--"-      Edited^  J.  B.  Allay.     Tm  ftiMma. 
'"-  P.A.B«ni«l. 

BeckfonL    £dir«l  by  E.  Dcnixn  Roh. 

Bdiud'^F.'miUs  GrHw     TWo  Vtlumtt. 

)new.     Edited  by  John  Sumwu. 

MS  or  RoBHT  BiowNiHcTBdited  by  W.  Hull  Griffia,  H.  A 

ium;  with  Cedge  Cjnn  iag*!  tdditipnal  Pshh.    Edited  by 

'.    Edited  by  H.  C  Mindun. 
-     EdiledbyA-CDoDc 
1n.Cnik.    Edited  by  Annie  UuhMsi.    TnsiVtlmma. 
\W9HAW.    Edited  by  Edwiid  Hutloa. 
1  by  K.  F.  Cuy.     Ediud  by  Piio*  Tt^bn,  ILA, 

t*dbyH.F.air.    Bdlted  by  Pis«  Taynbn,  H.A. 
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Tub  humw)  o*  Dum.    TiuihMcl  bj  IL  I.  Cwr-    EdiMd  tqr  Pifrt  Tajnbtic  U.K. 

SuBcnoiii  ROH  Tin  Pobhi  o>  GnBOS  Daiut.    Bdiud  bf  S.  A.  SuaiMld. 

A  LiT-TU  Book  at  Light  Vmu.    Kdited  br  A  C  Desnt 

M AiiiACL    Bt  Suun  FcmB.    Bdiicil  by  fiw  Csodrich  Frcs  [ind  Lord  IddcdtiflL     7^* 

failiiHM. 
Tarn  Ihhhitucx.    Br  Sdhh  FirtMi.    Edited  bfMui  Goodrich  Fi 

CuiiroiD.    ByHn.GukdL    Bdh<^dbTE. 
THMSCAXLrrLaTTn.    Bf  HiUuhmI  Ham 


Book  or  Sccn-riitH  Vine.    Ediled  by  T.  F,  Hudnos. 

>T  John  KoiU.     Wilb  u  lolraducuin  b;  L.  BinToa  lad  KoHi  brj. 

B)' A.  W.  Kinglikc    Wiihui  InmdiclkiautJHuei.    SatmdEdi 
EuA,  AHD  THM  Lait  E&Ein  Or  EtIA.    Bt  Oiulci  Lunb.    EdiMd  bjr  E.  V.  L 
LoHDOK  Lnics.     BtF.  Lodia.    Edind  br  A.  D.  Godlcr.  ^A. 
A  nprini  of  Iba  Fint  EdidoiL 


.    ..    ,  K-Wrigbt 
Tkb  Uihoi  Pduii  of  Johh  Miltvh.    E<Uled  by  H.  C  ' 


.    Bdilcd  by  L  H.  I 
■•^i«l  bj-  K.  * 


Yn  D.  U.  Uoir._EdiW,by  T.  F^  HaidwiM.  _ 


.._.___  idbyj.  B.  B.  N    .    ..  . 

Thb  Maiihi  or  la  Rochbtddcadld.     TnailiMd  by  Dcu  Saiibape.    Sdhad  by  G.  H. 

RKianui  AomsMU.    By  Honca  ud  Jauk*  Sautb.    Ediiad  br  A.  O.  GodlcTi  U-A. 
A^i.-nuuT'.t.JouufKT.    By  Liiucnci  SuTDb    Edited  by  U.  V.  Pud. 

■lor  Althd,  Loud  Teh htsor.    Ediiedby  J.CfaunoD  CoUini,  U.A. 

By  Alftsl.  I«rd  T«iny»a.    Editi>dbTH.6B«duiw,U.A. 
mruHCxsa.    By  AJrnd,  LordTcoiiyioi].    Edited  by  EliiAboh  Woitliiinitli. 
llAOD.    By  Alfrwl,  Lord  rcnnyun.    fiditcd  by  KlLabMh  WordiwenK 
VahittFau.    BtW.  M.  Th«k«y.    Ediiedby  S.  Gywao.     TIattVrhmm. 


n*.    By  W.  U.  Thuken 
EuaoHP.     Bf  W.  U.  Thukiiay.    Edited  bjS.  Uwyrm. 
CHnmiAt  Boons.    By  W.  U.  TTackerAy.    Ediitdby  S.  Cwyno. 
TnPouiorHBiirrVAiK'.HAH.    Edited  by  Edwud  Huttoa. 
TamConrutATANCUB.    By  Iiuk  WAlim.    Edited  by  J.  Bncban. 

ALrmxBoor  orLmAMstiBATM.   Edited  by  Mn.  Alfted  WmMlnua.    SiMikSMUm. 
SlLTCTioHS  rioH  WoHKHOiTH.     Edited  by  Nawtll  C.  Sakb. 
LvucAL  Ballam.    By  W.  Wordiworili  ud  S.  T.  Coltridgs.     Edited  by  G«*s(  Sampaeo. 

Mlniatsia  Llbnuy,  Methoen's 

RepfiMs  in  ndnlanire  of  a.  few  inlenstiiiE  books  which  have  qualities  of 

human  i(r,  devotion,  or  litetaiy  goiitB. 

EurmuHO* :  K  DUocna  on  Yoaib.    By  Edwud  FitiGoald.    Fram  the  edidoo  pobliibed  by 

W.  Pickerini  ia  iSji.    Dtmy  31m;    Lraiitr,  u.  nrt. 
POLONIU):  orWueSawiaDdModaD  In^unce*.    By  Ednrd  PitiCetald.     From  (he  (dition 

pobUlbed  by  W.  PicberinE  in  iB}i.     DtmriiMB.     Ltalkir.it.  nit. 
ThiRumivat  or  Ohai  Khattah.    By  Edward  FinrGeiakL     Fmnibe  »t  edilkm  of  iSj^. 

Sietmd  Siiiliiiit.     Ltatlur,  u.  rwf. 
Th<  Lira  cr  Edwaih,  Loud  Hutot  or  CHUitinT.     TiHteo  by  biguelf.     From  the 

■Ationpritiledat  StravbcTTy  Hill  in  the  year  i;64.    tfii/ham%ame.    LtaOur,  11,  tut 
Tn  Vbiohs  or  Don  Fhahcisco  Quivcixi  Vit.lbcas.  Knigbi  ot  ibe  Order  tt  Si.  James 

Hade  Engliih  by  R.  I.    FroiD  the  editkti  printed  foe  H.  Hettinsmin    i66>.     Lrmiitr. 

PoiMB.    By  Don  GieenwElI.    From  the  ediiion  ot  i&fS.    LtMtJkrr,  ai.  mtt. 

The  Oxford  Biognphiw 

ftafi.  8tw.     Saei  veitmt,  ehlk,  21.  id.  tut  i  hathv,  y.6tU  «tL 
Thete  books  are  wiitien  oy  scholars  of  repute,  who  combine  knowledgQ  and 
litcniy  skill  with  the  power  of  popular  presentation.    They  ate  Ulostialet]  from 
authentic  material. 

Dahtb  AucKiaiL  Bt  Paget  Taynbee,M.A.,D.Uil.  Witb  la  lUmtnukni.  .I'mm^iUMr. 
SATOHAiotJL.    By  B.  L  S.  Horabaigb,  U.A.    With  iilllaitnlioiia.    StttmdEdiUtm 
John  HowABD.     By  E.  C  &  GibMa,  D.D.,  VkatoTLeeda.    With  la  Illiutiatiga& 
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L.  C  Bbmiom,  M.A.  WitbgllliiwnitiMM. 
1.  Bjr  I.  A.  TBifcu.  With  II  lllattntinu. 
F.ICCann.  Wlb  la  lUwOiUloiu. 


iih  i6  lUoimtkni. 


Tmnmom.   Br 

WuTU  B»TJIC_      _ 

BUUHII&    Br  £.  F.  H 

ThI  YODHO  PUTKHDI  _^_     _     _  ._._^         

RoKUT  Bmn.    Bv  T.  F.  HEndaneB.    Wilb  ii  lUnnn 
Chatiuk.    Br  a.  S.  M'DonlL    Wlih  ii  Illsatnuoni, 
St.  KniKo*  OF  Assisi.    By  Ann.  M.  Stoddnit.    Wii' 
Cahmho.    B]>  W.  a.  PhiOipi.    With  ullliiuruiocu. 
BKACOHSriEUk     Bv  WaJict  SkHcL     "" 
Gomu.    ByH-C-Atkiiu.    Wiih 

School  Eaunlnfttloit  SerlM 

Ediled  br  A.  M.  M  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Civtut  Svo.    ai.  6^ 
Kkukh  EuMiHATioN  Pahw.    Bt  A.  U.  U.  Swdmwi,  U.A.    TtirUtmUi  EJWih. 
A  Kn,  tBuad  lo  Taun  uid  Ihivste  Snulesu  eidy  lo  bg  lud  on  Application 
Puhliihcn.    FiflkEdltitn.    Crtmmtai.    6a.  ml. 
Latin  EiAKiHATioHPAnu.    By  A.  M.  M.  Sledumn,  M.A.     TmlfliSJilifm. 


«)^ 

pAnn    ByR.J.  Uoii<^    PiJOiEdiH^ 

By  C  H.  Spwx,  H.A.    StomdBdiOm. 
M,A.,  r  ''  -^ 


('■HUlAt.    KlIOaiLKDCR     EXAMIHATIOH    pAfBI 

KsvCyAm^frftVtMjiincduabove.    71. 
SiutuuTioH  pATn*  IH  EHCtjm  Htarcon. 

Social  QneBtions  of  To-da7 

Edited  by  H.  db  B.  G1BB1N5.  Lilt.D.,  MA.    (Tnivn  8iw,  a 
A  loMi  orvolumet  apon  Ihow  topict  of  tociol,  i 
tluU  are  foremost  in  Ibe  pubAic  mind. 

Each  voltuns  U  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  ackDowlcdged  aatboritjr  npoo  th 
sntiiect  with  whidi  he  deali. 

■r "-loiiiaM— Niw  AND  Om.    By  G.  HowsU.     TAinI  EJittm. 

.. ^ ByG.  J.  Holyoiike.    FimHkSJiliM. 

PomTirr   By  I.  A.  HobnmU.A.    FtHnk  XiStini. 

THBCoHiincBOPNArtONi.    ByC.P.Buuble,U.A.     TUrJ  Eililint. 
ThbAubhIkvasioh.    By  W.  IT  WiUu,  KA. 
ThbRdulBtoddi.    By  p.  AulaKM  Gnhm. 
Lahd  NAnoHAuiATfOH.    By  HsiDld  On,  B.A. 
ASaoKTCKWoKKniaDAT,    By  H.  da  Gibbiu  mid  R.  A.  Hidfittd. 

Land.    An  InicdiT  nto  Runl  DnpuktieD.    ByH.  E.  Moon 
Covxnt*.    ByJ.  Sla^mJiBH. 
~     By  R.  W.  Coote-TVIo. 

-' —     By  Cafnio  TndrntL 

!,  litiM  Bollor,  ■     ---'     - 


Tm  Oo-omATiTB  Uormurr  To-ni 
HirmAb  THurr.    By  J.  ~ 


TllllCn,  PaOlA,  A! 

Trb  Factout  Svi 

WOBBI'SWOUC 


Tma  PmaLsu  of  t 
Lira  H  Wnr  Lohi 

WoncwHim  ahp  rA 

UmTBatlTV  AMD  S0CI 


lyUd;r^n 


.    ByU. 


JyM.K™« 

UBmrumD.    ByJ.  A.  H . 

Bv  Anhnr  Shcmn,  M.A.     Tkird  EdilltH. 
—     i^Clcmnil  Kdwmli. 
By  Louiu  TvinlDf. 
mmaKTi.    By  W.  Rcuoo,  M.A 

TM:lmolog7,  lextbooks  of 
Edited  by  Pbofkssor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  T.l.C. 
FuUf  lUmtrattd. 
HownHAKBaI>nw.    By  J.  A  K.  Wood.    TUriBJUitn.    Cr-nttm.    U.6J. 
CAWnrm*jn>Jaai>BT.    Bt  r  C  WcUw.     TUrd EdiHtn.    CnwilH.    3A  <<L 
PaAcncAi.  MacHANKb    By  SidBoy  H.  Wdb.    Stetttd  EJHIm    Crrmitm.    fi.ttl 
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PucncAL  Picnics.    Br  H.  Stnod,  D.Sc,  M.A.    Crm 
UiLURBnr,  Thmutku  . —  ° "-" — " 

PlACncAL ClUD(I>T».     hni.     o;  •>.  iiou,  m^o.     >.ni 

PucncAL  Chbhutbt.     Put  II.     Br  W.   n«i<A,  U.A 

TiCHHiCALAitTHHrncAHDamunT.     BfC.T.UiUM,M.I.U.IL     ChmSh.    jt  &i 
An  iKTBODaCTTOH  TO  TUX  SmDT  Or  Teztilc  DuliiH.    By  AMnd  F.  Bvko.    IVnv  Bnh 

BaiLDUi' QnumnB.    Bv  H.  C  Gmbb.    CnmSH.    ft.eJ. 
'Hcru.  Wou  (Rsnunt^     Br  A.  C  Hanh.    Cr*»  Sh.    y.  &£ 

Thmlogr,  HaodbookB  of 


■n>e»eri<  _ 

Tlitology  wilh  trnstwonhr  Text-books,  adeqaatdf  representing  the 
of  the  qoeftknu  dealt  with ;  iii  part  to  make  accessible  to  the  ri 
accurate  and  concise  ttalement  of  facu  and  priDdptcs  ii 
Tfaeologr  and  ReUgioa. 
Thi  XXXIX.  AiTicus  or  THi  Ckdhcii  of  Bholaiid.    Bdkad  bjlt.  C  S.  Glb«a.D.a 

TiirdandCki^trEJilittiiMmVthimt.    Dtmrter.    lu  6A 
AHlHTiroDCCTioit  TUTU  HimnorKxucMM.    By  F.B.  Jenn,  U.A.,  Litt.D.     TUnl 

XdilitH.    Dtmytim.    m.id. 
Thi  DocTUHi  or  TUB  Ihcunatioh,    ByR.  L.  Oukjr,  D.IX   SitmiamdChfftr  EdiOm. 

Dtm,tmt.    iit.M 
Ah  IhthoddCtioii  to  Tm  Hutdht  or  thb  Cubds.     Br  A.  B.  Bora,  B.D.    Dtmr  Bw. 

icil.6^ 
Tub  PKiLOKintv  or  Rbjoioh  ih  Zmsuni  ahd  Ausatu.    Br  Ubvi  CildaeDU.  D.D. 

Dtm^auf.     i».  &£ 
A  HiiTom  or  Eult  Ckrhtiah  Docrrim.    By  J.  F.  Bnliune  Bakn,  M.A.    Stmr  tm. 

Metluieii'i  UnlTusai  Libnir 

Editsd  IT  SIDNEY  LEB.  InSLifBuijyilmma. 
HnsRS.  UrrHusH  or*  prcfarinf  a  ntir  uiic*  of  Kprintt  ccotaiidag  botk  book*  of  cluneal 
r«nu»  whichaKMcaaiM*iaTanoMfoniu,iuidal30ionnrmrbooki,<fwiudiiiQitttiActonr 
dfiiion  mt  a  modenl*  price  b  b  ciiusnce.  Itliihetr  ambiiien  la  dIuk  ibc  \iat  beoki  of  all 
lutiom,  and  patticukrir  of  Ibe  Aaalo-Sasion  rac«,  vLthin  tba  rcacn  of  viay  reader.  AJ]  the 
great  nulen  of  Foetry,  Dnmui,  Ficlion,  Hidorr,  BioEimpliv,  and  PbilaaDpbr  will  be  re^c- 
Hnled.  Mr.  Sidner  Lee  will  bi  Itie  Cenentl  Ediur  of  the  Lihmr,  ami  he  will  ocmliibBla  ■ 
Note  to  eacfa  book. 

TbechancteiiniciorMaTHUeN'g  Universal  Libkait  arc  £«  :— 

1.  SoUHDHasi  or  Ta3fT-     A  pure  and  bDabrklfCed  lExt  il  the  p 


3f  T-  A  pure  and  bDabnclfCed  lExt  il  the  pnmaxy  oi^iacl  of  Ihe  lenea, 
iduLLy  reprinted  under  tbe  direction  of  coiDpelsu  ichoUri  froo  the 
beat  ediciona.  iBateria  intnided ftir psinlar  uanot lot Ikio  for  Mudoiti^ adlieraKe  to tlw 
old  ■pcUiiv  would  ia  Buiar  caaca  leave  ue  mailer  vdiulelllgibla  1«  oidLDary  readtri,  andt  aa  Ike 
appul  of  a  cbudc  ii  universaJ,  the  ipelliu  hai  la  acncral  b«en  modemiKd. 

1.  CoKruTiHBsa.  Where  irinaiiadvi»tKtheccniplef  wgrktofaidi  majieraaiMiUi 
BacoB,  Ben  Jouon  and  Sir  Tbamai  Browne  will  be  given.  Theee  will  be  inued  in  tcparale 
TDliiniei,  to  thai  the  reader  who  doia  not  dcaiie  all  tlic  worka  of  en  authoc  will  hare  tha  oppor- 
lunitr  of  acquiring  a  aingla  maiieTpieea. 

\  CKEarHBU.  The  booki  will  be  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a  ivicawhichea  the  whole 
la  without  parallel  io  the  kiuorr  of  publiihiog.  Each  voIudk  will  coiuid  frooi  loe  to  aso  {■■». 
and  wilibaiaauediapapetcinivn,Crown8n,at  Siipcocenet.  InafiweuMa  longbookwil! 
b*  itaued  ai  a  Double  Volame  at  One  Shilling  net. 

4.  Clbakhms  or  Trrs.    The  type  will  be  a  vetr  I^Ue  of- 

V  SmrLia-rr.    Theta  will  be  so  ediunial  owiLei  eiop  ' 
graphical  note  br  Mr.  Sidner  Lea  at  IbalicginBina  of  each  w 
11w  nkuiea  nar  alae  be  iliiiiMii  ■  ^'■^—  "—  '^••^■ 
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of  puUjakdcB  will  be  nrrmDn]  to  giva  ai  much  tu«j  of  Hbiflct  u  ponible,  u 
L..  .1 ijiei,  wcAt  ofiD  aUboi  wiO  bi ' ' " '—  ■— '- 


Tub  Wonu  or  Wiuiah  SKjUjnnjiKE.     In  »  volmi 

Vol.  L—Tfae  TocpcS ;  The  Two  GutloDai  of  Vcrow ;  Tbo  Utay  Wlva  at  Wmdvir ; 

Memn  for  Usuon ;  Tha  ComcdT  of  Enw*. 
Voi.  i;.— Uocli  Ado  Alxnit  Noibing  1  LoWi  Laboni'i  LoM ;  A  Uldtomnw  tn^ti'  Dnaa ; 

The  Herchant  ofVakc ;  A>  You  Like  It. 
Vou  ni.— The  Tamiiia  of  ilw  Sbraw  ;  All*!  VaD  that  £iida  Wall;  Twalftb  Ni(ht;Tlw 
Wlnlai'iTaJe. 
Thb  Piumx'a  PaossBSS.     Bj  JiJin  Banyan. 
Thk  MovBLa  or  Jahb  Auitbh.    In  5  velmaea. 

Vol.  l— Sebm  and  Saaribility. 
Ths  Ehoush  Woucs  OF  Fmhcu  BuoM,  UkdVeiulau. 
VoL  L— Euan  aDdCaiDHliandtba  New  Allanlii, 

Th>  I^Wlia  ANDpLATSOr  OuVU  COLDSKFTH. 
OHTHalKlTATIDHOFCmiST.      By  Tbunu  t  KelflpU. 

Tm  V/oKKB  or  But  JaiiNiOH.    Id  about  ii  volumes. 

V01.1.— TfaeCuallAltaadiEniTUuiuiUuHunoiul  Ever  Mao  out  of  Hii  Hunaui. 
The  Pium  Wo»s  or  Johh  Uiltoh. 

Vol.  1.— ELlMBiJtlmma  and  Tba  TaDoia  ol  Ungi  and  Macbtnto. 
SEI.ICT  Woui  OF  Bdhumd  Borkb. 

VoL  L— ReBedioB*  on  the  French  Rerolatioa 

VoL  IL— Spcochai  oa  Aioarica. 
Tin  Wouu  OF  Hsmnr  Fibldiho. 

VoL  l.-Toa  looe*.    (Double  VolDne.) 

VoL  IL— Aaiella.    (Double  Volninf.) 
Thb  Poms  or  Thouas  Chattiuitoh.    Id  3  volumo. 

VoL  1. — Mitrrllinrfwil  PoemL 

VoL  II.— The  Rowley  Poenu. 
Thb  MuMTATtoHS  OF  Majicus  Ao»»i,iut.    Tnuiilawd  by  R.  Gravea. 
Thb  Hiftort  of  thi  DacuNiAHD  Fau,  of  the  Romam  EHriKX.    Bj  Edvaid  Gibbcn. 

neNotuhaTebeennnaadby  J,  B.  Suit,  UtLD. 
The  Plati  orCiaiEToriDi  Mailowi. 

VoL  L— TambuiluietbeGmli  TheTn^t  Hinory  ofDodarFaiii 


VoLiL— Tbe  JewDfMiltai  Sdwud  theSecoud;  The  Hauacn  at  Paiia;  The  TiafBlyor 

The  Cohflstb  Ahcleb,     In  a  VDluoei. 

V<^.  i.—hj  Iiaak  Waited. 

Vol.  II.— Pait  a,  by  Colion,  And  Part  3  by  VenableA. 
ThbPouis  or  PucvBvsshe  Shelley.     In  4  volumes. 

VoL  I.— AlaXoi ;  The  DaemoD  of  the  WotUI ;  Tbe  Ranll  erUaiD,  *t& 
Tm  WoRiu  OF  S  Ik  Thomas  Bkowhc.    Inenlonei. 

Vol.  L-Relisio  Mediei  and  Ura  BuriaL 
ThePoen*of  TokhMiltdh.    In  ■  volumei. 

VoL  L— Paiadiie  Loat. 

Vol.  II.— Miacellaneoua  Potsu  and  Paiadiie  Regained. 
HoHrHnrCLiMiCBK.    By  T.  G.  SmollatL 
Sblutt  WoaKi  or  Sia  Thohas  Moue. 

VoL  1.— Ulopia  and  Poems. 
The  AMALOcr  or  lUuciDH,  Natoial  aud  R»v«al«d.    By  Joaeph  Butler,  D.D. 
OHHuKAHUKDaanAHDiHa.    BrJohnLocka.    lajvohunei. 
The  Poehi  or  Johh  Keat*.     In  1  Tolnmo. 
THBDivma  CAtwm  or  Dahtb.     The  Italian  Tut  edited  by  Paget  Toynbaa,  H.A.,  D.Liti. 

(A  Double  Volume.) 

Wariauinrter  Oommentaiies,  The 

Genenl  Edit«r,  WALTER  LOCK.  D.D.,  Wuxlen  of  Keble  CoUege, 

Don  Ireland**  PiofcMOt  of  Excfola  in  the  Umvenitj  of  Oticri. 

The  obfect  of  mA  eeaatantarj  li  nimaril;  eitgelica).  to  Interpiei  the  author's 

nmnioc  to  tbe  ]»awml  gonntloii.    The  editon  wiU  not  deal,  except  tctt  lubor- 

dlnatelf,  vilh  qneMloni  of  lextnal  critidsm  or  phflolonr;  but,  taking  the  Eosllsh 
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text  In  tbe  Revised  Venicm  u  their  bosU,  tl^  will  trr  to  oombine  a  hearty  accqit- 

ukce  of  critical  pnnciplei  wiih  loyally  to  ifae  Catholic  Puth. 

Tita  Book  or  GnHBii.    Edited  vich  Introdudion  uid  NMa  byS.  R.  Drinr,  D.D.     TVri 

BJiHtK    Dtmjipt.    tBi.6d. 
Thk  Book  OF  Job.    Ediicd  hr  K- C  S.  Gibun.  D.  D.    SiamJ  EdiHm.    Oimflni.    tt. 
Th>  Act*  or  thi  Akwtul    Edlud  by  R.  B.  RKkhun,  ILA.    Oim/  tr*.    Sm*md  ant 

ClumfeT  Eiilitn.    loi,  6rf. 
Thi   FiVT  Enms  or  Fahi.  tkb  AroeTLC  to  ths  Coiiimnuii.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

C«id(e,H.A.    ntmjBva.    6i. 
Thb  EntTi^  or  St.  jAluSi    Edited  with  iDttodoctlgn  and  Kotei  by  R.  J.  Knoirliiig,  U.A. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Harie  OonOi'g  VoreU 
Crown  %vo.     fa.  each. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS.     TaMtf-Pi/lK  SdiHmi. 
VENDETTA.     THmtp-Finl  EditHm. 
THELMA.     TUrifFtrU  B^thH. 

ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD  SELF.    Fiftamlh  Edilioit. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.     T^HffM  SiBtini. 
WORMWOOD.    FtmriMna  SJiH^ 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.      TkirtyKintk  SJilitn. 
'  XkH  loid«r  ivnnoa  Ot  tb*  tnatmcDt  uid  the  imuinKtiTV  beuity  or  the  wriLliic  b4vt 
neoocilid  Dte  Iba  daiiiis  oTiIm  conceptiDo.     TUi  ''^Dnun  of  the  Waid'i  Tafdi" 
li  ■  loflr  «nd  Bot  hiid»q««l«  piinvbniH  of  lh<  Hmnmc  climu  of  the  iMpired  bhth- 
ti-n.'—r>milim  SHiim. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAM.    Ftrt^Slfklk  Sdii-^ 
*K  AT  povttrful  fri«c*  of  WD^  ....    Tfa« 
to  win  u  mbidiDE  p1ac«  vitUo  tbe  nmocy  of  rav 
of  luigTBc*,  uid  ■  timitlsu  Midadty.  .  . .  Tbu 
Uf«  kmf  tarn  Bmeb  of  tht  BphenuTst  litvrmcun 
phflDonaiwa  .  .  .  norvl,  ud  wco  nihlinc'^W.  ' 
THE  MASTER  CHRimAN. 

'  It  nnsot  hi  denied  thm  "  Th*  Huter  Cfarii 
lik^  to  ni>9  uacomfonab]*  qi 


SIMPLE  LOVE  STORY.    Sixti  BJiti. 


Anthonr  Sope's  HovelB 
Crown  8va.    6s.  each. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.     TtmABOiiit^ 

*  A  Tery  nmvkKhle  book,  dqernqg  of  critical  analyiii  ImpoHible 

brilliaol,   but   DM   •operfidnl;  mil  couldmd,   bat   not  elabnrUed  ; . . 

th*  WTTCfUal  in  thu  ecnceaU,  bat  tw  allom  ilpdf  Is  b*  aiered  by  1 1  »iliti  to  ^ 

Boa  QttnfT  method  >■  a  keen  plewore-'l-  71U  WtrUT 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    SlilSS^/ietk 


■UMrir  hand.'— TiJwi. 
A  UAH  OF  MARK.    Fi/a  £Jill< 
'  or  all  Hr.  Hope'i  booki,  "  A 
Tba  PifaoaKOf Zlnda."  -Jfmh 


n  of  Hark"  b  the  < 
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THS  CUR0NICLX3  or  COOHT  ANTONIO.    Jf/OtEM^m. 

*ll  i« X  fKftaif  wirtiaiHiin  BoTTof  ton  ud  chiAby.ud  puniHuiM.     Tk  Ca«M 
li  A*  Mou  CB— Mt,  ddpHiM,  Mid  wniiit  ud  uadv  «f  knKi,  ■  iiihIm  »— «t— i,f, 

—  1— ^■!..j^ ,-:■■■,.,. I    .....^     iiiiiiiiiiiiitii,-  rkiirtm 

rasosa  nCMmwdbTiLiLUiLLAib  suotsditi^ 

■  Tb<  tda  u  UioniMUyliah.  qaick  with  *iulitr,  uiniDC  Om blood.'— ^(. /MH-jtSaMft. 
SIHON  DALE.    lIlMmud.    SUtkE4iUtm. 

'T^eit  ■Miiliiiif  uulTUfrffaimn  D*nr«,  wiib  %  bom  innnfeiulT  coaim^tAd  tiot. 

lb.  Hop!  liu  dnm  tb*  ootiuu  tl  hh  w  i>lth  BumllaK  nbthly  ud  dclittCT-' 

TU  KING'S  MIRKOR.    , 

QUISANTK.    Ftmlk  EtSHtm. 
•TiM  book  b  MlaU.  m  k 
mattuT  oo  «ver7  pan.'— ^w^  C 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

W.  W.  JacolM'  Ronlf 
Crown  ivo.    y.6iLti 

sea"urchik&"- 

A  uaster  of  craft. 

'Cu  ba  Bni  lui  i  nVj  r 

■^ITb^ ,. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     lUistnud.    FtHrUi  EdilitK. 
■Uiiwiiud  hwsBrHvpcrfacltriRwu'" 

Lueu  Kalat's  Vorsb 

Crg-wit  8tv.     6r.  tack. 
COLOMBLEMDERBrSWlFK.     TUrdEJMn. 
A  CXIUNSBL  OF  PERFECTION.     K^S^tin. 
UTTLBPSTER.    Sntnd EdUira.    vf- 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    frKHmtli  EMUfm. 
THE  CARISSIMA.    Fimrtk  Sdltim. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.    Fimrtlk  Etlilin. 


inhtWht  of  aiclDkUiT,  lbs  utiauy , 
Doki  Ibu  vtn  bora  bcAm.'—  WnAmt 


OBBaridntihAiriiikt  Lui  Hikt  bu  nomd 
iry ,  Ibt  utu*]  tmiBt.  ■•  >b(n«  emi  tin  bl^  1«t*I  of 

TUB'uiST^Y''6F'~SfR"RlCHARD    CAUIADY.     Stttntk  EJiHtm.     A   Lii^ad 
XdltloBbTwaVohiiDB.    Cwn  Sw.    lu; 

'A  (Ktiin  (iKljFud  uplyccBcdnd.    In  dn  nitft  and  iB>i(i»  InvUdi  Ibc  MMT 

fen  bc(n  concdvcd,  b  ibi  naltb  a(  fuxr  and  Rflactkm  baRvmd  upon  il>  tuaculsa, 

aBdlDlbaBWrioiitBiHtaref  hapatboaOma^m^  "SbRkbndCalwtT"  ib«M  imA  ai 

tba paat  navel «  a  n<aa1  vHtv.* — Littrmtwrt^ 

■nw  rtpaat  friltaf  Uicaa  llalat'i  icalaa.     A  pane  of  BUnal  Ivn  by  Ivaa  tender 


OillMrt  FwkOT's  Nonb 
Cnmm  ivo.    &i.  mmA. 

PBR&E  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    FMJk  Xditlm. 

'Si«i«  baspily  enaeaind  and  faalr  aiaenUa-     Tben  la  •trouth  aad  nuliH  la  Ht 


URa  FiU^CHIOK.    i, 

■  Anlmliil  atadr  of  ebanetar.'-XOMw- >. 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.     StamJ  Edilini. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    Hlnantad.    OtftaEMim. 

■ArooaiaaanddWMtklaW.     A  bwli  Ifl..  Ihla  b  a  jw  t—Bwii  !>'-»■»  Clm'-kk. 
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WHIH  TALUOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC:  tW  Stofy  «f  ■  Lon  Ni»I«>b.     y(fit 

•  Bm*  m  lad  rniiMiin    imI,  bnuhd^,  hint  Taiwan.     TIh  dwacttr  of  Vdmnil 
bdnnoiwiiu)*.'— /WfJf>«Ca*(te. 
AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  HORTH :    Tb«   Lm  Adva 

"nuniiwiiiliiiiilrii  full  iif  Bin  inil Jiii  wiiiiniif  ihi  iim  ftnih'    rfiH»»  ffrratf 

TKB  SEATS  or  THE  UIOHTV.    tlluMnMd.     TUrUmtA  SdiUtm. 

'  lie.  Ptttat  hMprnJuMd  ■  wttir  fa»  hi»lotfc»l  awi'— j«<twriMin. 

'  A  crtM  b«k.'-«/ac( m<U  Wh'lr. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  uRgmnof  Tn  Kksdau.    IQattntHl.  Awd 

•Nathbif  ■»  TlfoKw  or  h»  huK  hu  cow  r»a  llr.  Oilhr^  Pidtv  lliM  lliu 

THE  POUP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.    Stetmd Ediiimt.    v^- 

■Uafcrnd  pMbo*,  ud  ■  dHpw  kDowMff*  offaunu  iBtiin  thu  III  ku  dtabrad  brfon.* 
-PmllUmllCmMtii: 

Aithnr  Harriso&'i  Norels 
Cravm  tivo.    (a.  each. 


•MM*  a(  mlitj.    TIm  wiilar  \m  npsa  u  >  nuuc  band.     The  bocl:  i>  liaplT  ippaUinc 

■ad  bnaiitibl*  Id  in  Imerol.    It  b  iMBanu  ■In  i  viltKiiu  haBaST  tl  mold  net  male*  IW 

■urii  It  li  CBuIn  to  awlu.'— RW. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    F*mnkSJiHm. 

'TbabookbamnnplK*.'— /■«!!/ jr*;;Caw«fc 
TO  LONDON  TOWN*.    StomdE^Hn. 

lUa  u  tb*  mv  Ur.  Anbar  Uartimn,  sndcia  aad  Midn,  iniiiUbctic  and  himkui.'— 

IMhTiUrn'flL. 
CUNKlNOMURRELL. 

■Adwhrnbla.  .  ,       DsUghifal  InaotMu  nlirf ...  a  moat  anudc  and   atubctnr 

THE  HOLE  IN  tHB  WALL.     ntrdS^Om.  _ 

-_-_^-„-j_  _-_ --^  ..iu  laiaM  bc^pnud  to  claim.'— Oiyi^. 

Eden  FbUlpottt'  No?«ls 
Crvum  Siv.    6;.  eacA. 

LYING  PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.    Piftk  Eiilitu. 
THB  HUMAN  BOY.    WUbar— -'—      "- 
'Hr.  FbiUpna  koov*  au 

iboq^ia:  liknriaahaakowiaL 

SONSWTHB  HORNING.    SmtmJE. 

'AbookafKnajaBainraadbKiaaiKn.  — flinuvmi. 
THB  STRIKING  HOURS.    SmmdE^lum. 

'  Trafsdraad  cfidT.iiailioa  and  buauui,  an  btauM  loamcet^  ia  tbii  ^Avsat-'—Wtrld. 
'  Tlw  nrhela  book  l>  ndokni  of  a  fmbar  and  ampler  air  ifaan  hreulwi  in  tlia  dnaiaucnbad 
Hfa  oftraal  Mwaa.  '—S»tclMtr. 
THE  RIVER.    Tlurd^tum. 

■"ThaRinr"placa*H[.  PhUlpotu  ia  (h«  Inal  nnk  of livinl  Donliio. '-~i>inK4. 
'SiDG*"LDnu  Dooqe"  wabava  bad  ootbiitf  «o  picevaxtna  as  tbii  aev  TomaDca.'— Afi^ 
mloHmm  Gmttttt. 

•Hi.  PhiUpotii'inavboak  ii  a  oaucrpiea  vbkli  Wdii  him  iiMli>putab>]r  lata  tba  fteot 
tank  of  KBcUdi  DovalUta.--/>a^  Ara^CaK//!. 
■TUignairaaiaBcaafibs  Rim  Dart.     Tbe&Hit  book  Mi.BdMiIIUIlMUihai^riUin.' 

THB  AHERICAN  PRISONER.      TkMS^Hm. 
THB  SBCRBT  WOUAN.    Strani  BJIHm. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    FtftA  EJiiifm. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  EJilitn. 
KITTY  ALONS.    PiftA££Utm 


THE     PENMYCOMEQU1CK&        TUnl 


ULACYS.    lUuoucd.    SrcatJ  EdIfitH. 

nOMtTlA.    Illiutntcd.    Sarmd  SOilitn. 

I'ABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINIFRKD.    Ilhutraled.    Sicaml Edttitn. 

THE  FROHISHERS. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.     lUutnUd. 

MISS  QUILLET.    lUiutnttd. 

LITTLE  TU'PENNY.  At/tvE^HtH.  6d. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

IN  UEWISLAND.    Siantd  Edilitn. 


DARTUOOR  IDYLLS. 

Kolurt  Barr's  Norels 
Crovm  Svo.    6j.  eaeJi. 

IN  THE  HIDST  OF  ALARMS.     TUrdEMtim. 

'  A  book  iritieh  bu  abuadwiily  Miitfidl  lu  br  ia  opilil  hDsuvi.'— AuVf  Cimiclr. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    SohhI  EJIHnn. 

-~ acxa*M\amoui.'—DmifyCkrKiieU. 

(I'm. 

'Of  tlk«*  DcdiBva]  rotnwias,  which  are  now  guoiog  grouod,  "TIk  Countw  TvkU" 


-...^d  BdilLm, 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 

E.  Uatift  AHmusbI'b  Horelfl 
Crovm  Bj/o.     6s.  each. 
SUSANNAH  AND  ONE  OTHER.    Eturik  Edititm. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT.    Stand EiMtu. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.    Smml  Bdititit. 
LOVE  AND  LOUISA.    S$am4  EiUtan. 
PETER,  A  PARASITE. 

B.  M.  Oroker'E  KotaIb 

Croton  %vo.    (a.  each, 

ANGEL.    Pttirtk  EdIHm.  I  A  STATE  SECRET.     TUri  EHHtm. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.    SbctkEdit.\v:i>\KVC»K.    Stamd  EdiHtm. 

THE  OLD  CANTONMENT.  |  THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.     Sictiul  Editi. 

J.  H.  X^dlater'B  Hovels 
Crovm  ivo.    6i.  eaek. 

THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OP  BALGOWRIE.    Fiflk  EdUin. 

iUxj  nndUtor'fl  Horels 
Crown  Zvc.    fu. 

A  NARROW  WAY.     TJUrd  Sdititm.  I     THS  ROSE  OF  JOY.    StctndEdilitn. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  [ 

Bobot  ffleheu^  Novels 
Crown  dvc.    6s.  taek. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.    StamdEdllitx 

TONGUES  OF  CONSdZNCK.    Stettul  Edititn. 

FELIX.    Ft<iTtkEdiHt». 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    fifth  EdUin. 

BYEWAVS  _«.  W 

THX  GAKDCN  OF  ALLAH     .SwaM  Ediatm. 
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BMrr  JMBMi'a  Mvfds 

Crown  Svtf .    6j.  «*al. 

1  THE  AMBASSADORS.    S 
I  TUK  GOLDKN  BOWl. 

Hmt  £•  Uuul'b  NoreU 
Crown  iva.    (a.  each. 

A  WINTER'S  TALK.    A  Ntm  E^Hfit- 
ONK  ANOTHBR-S  BURDWfS.     -<  *«■ 

THBRBWAS  0«CE  A  PRINCE.     Bto- 

WHKN'A^NOLDCOHRSHOlrt.    »» 


OLIVIA'S  SUUUER.    Stirmd EJiHm. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.     ^  Mud  EJMn. 
THE    PARISH   OP   HILBY.         A  Iff 

•THE  PARISH  NURSE. 


W.  Pott  Sidga'B  KoralB 
Crown  8wj.    fa.  ^iwA 

ASONOTTMs7iTE.'S.M.^  1  SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE.  M.P.    3-« 

Adeline  SSWjaV"  Hoveli 
CrownZvo.    6?^'  ' 

THE  MASTER  OP  BEECHWOOD.  i  THE  LOVE  .... 

BARBARAS  MONEY.    StfmJEdOitK.         THE  ENTHUSL- 
ANTUKA'S  WAY.  ACCUSED     AND 

THE     YELLOW     DIAMOND.       Jamb^       Edilitm. 

EdiUt-.  I  THE  PROORESS  U. ^^,- 

UNDER  SUSPiaON.  I  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOA' 


ROM  BEHGAU     OutnUd  by 
,L  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES 


«  Prmdi  RavolutiDiL    ] 


Oh«a|T  (WMtbarbrVTHE  BAFTST  RING.    Cr*>-«M^    ti. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OP  TBE  GREAT  KMBKAUX    CrrmmUt.    fit. 
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[VAR.     lUaKatxL    Stttmd 

I>»WMm(A.n    DANIEL  WHTTB.    Cnwa  Biw.  u.  M. 

DO^U.  OonaaX  Antborar-SlwriackRobH^-  'Tb«  WklM  CwtfUT,' «e.  ROUND 
THBREDLAHP.    NmlM  BditiMm.    Crvmntmt.    fii. 

DmiOU  OUtm  JauowtM)  (Mn.  Sytnti  C«hX  THOSE  DBLIGHTFUL  AMERI- 
CANS.    Ilhunud.     Ttini  Edii^em.    Crvmrntrnt.    61. 

THE  POOL  IN  THE  DESERT.     Cnum  Bw.     Gi. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Crvn  S».    u.  U. 

FtadlAtarCJ.  H.k    S«  p>(a  u  ud  SUUinc  NoTvU 


theWbXns  at  ROWALLAN. 

, . MLldl.     MORE  KIN  THAN  KIND.    
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